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Sketch  of  the  Career 
AY  ho  “Kockeil  East 
Watched  Over  Her  Infant  Footsteps  With 
Paternal  Solicitude”— A  Proposition  to 
Erect  a  Handsome  Monument  in  the 
Circle  to  His  Memory.  * 

There  is  in  the  minds  of  many  in  Easton 
the  feeling  that  the  recollections  of  William 
Parsons  shall  be  perpetuated  by  a  suitable 
monument  erected  to  bis  memory.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  of  recent  occurrence  have 
brought  this  matter  fresh  to  the  minds  of 
onr  people.  And  while  talking  to  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  opr  schools  about  it  he  re¬ 
marked  that  but  few  people  'knew  much 
about  Mr.  Parsons.  It  was  thought  proper 
to  have  a  somewhat  extended  article  pre¬ 
pared  and  published  in  each  of  the  three 
daily  papers  in  town  simultaneously.  Hav¬ 
ing  conversed  with  the  editors,  such  an  ar- 
rangmeut  has  been  made.  No  one  of  gen¬ 
erous  sympathies  can  read  Parson’s  history 
in  the  founding  of  our  city  without  feeling 
he  deserves  a  monument.  Our  people 
erected  a  monument  to  George  Taylor  be¬ 
cause  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  hut  we  wish  to  erect  a  monument 
to  William  Parsons  because  he  was  the 
Founder  of  Easton,  because  of  his  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  devotion  to  Easton  in  her  childhood, 

!  because  of  his  tender  care  of  the  mothers 
and  children  of  Easton  when  threatened  by 
the  scalping  knife  of  the  Indian.  The  his¬ 
torian  of  Northampton  county  calls  him 
the  “father  of  the  infant  town.”  The  au¬ 
thor  of  the  history  of  the  Crown  Inn  of 
Bethlehem  tells  us:  “William  Parsons 
rocked  Easton  in  her  cradle,  and  watched 
over  her  infant  footsteps  with  paternal  so¬ 
licitude.”  And  Gen.  Davis,  in  his  history 
of  Bucks  couuty,  calls  him  the  “God-father 
of  Easton,”  and  alter  speaking  ot  the  noble 
character  of  this  remarkable  man  he  says: 
“And  he  sleeps  in  a  neglected  graveyard.” 
There  are  very  few  communities  in  the 
State  who  would  fail  to  honor  the  memory 
of  such  a  mau  by  a  monument,  and  Easton 
will  not. 

William  Parsons  was  horn  in  England, 
May  G,  1701.  In  youth  he  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
married  at  21  years  of  age  and  worked  fin- 
many  years  at  his  tfade,  being  a  shoemaker. 
There  are  very  few  employments  in  which 
there  is  so  much  time,  and  in  which  there 
are  so  many  opportunities  for  study.  We 
cau  easily  imagine  the  care  which  young 
Parsons  took  to  employ  his  spare  hours  in 
study.  We  see  him  carefully  employing 
his  spare  hours  in  preparing  for  positions  of 
usefulness  of  which  he  had  not  dreamed. 
Having  a  fondness  for  mathematics,  works 
on  geometry,  trigonometry  and  surveying 
were  the  books  which  occupied  his  leisure 
hours.  While  others  may  have  read  for 
pleasure,  he  was  studying  for  business. 
He  was  in  anew  world,  aud  was  inspired 
''V  his  surroundings.  The  great  Commou- 
ialth  of  Pennsylvania  was  to  be  surveyed, 

ne  one  must  traverse  her  vast  domain 
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I  with  chain,  theodolite  and  compass.  He 
spent  his  days  in  earning  bread  for  his 
family,  and  his  evenings  in  preparing  for 
future  usefulness.  His  energies  were  too 
vigorous  to  be  confined  in  a  shoemaker’s 
shop.  He  was  ambitious  ot  a  wider  and 
higher  field  of  labor.  His  shop  was  his 
college  and  laboratory,  and  he  was  professor 
and  student.  While  his  genial  wife  sang 
lullabies  to  her  babe,  Parsons  was  quietly 
solving  problems  in  surveying  aud  master¬ 
ing  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables.  It  is  not 
strange  if  he  had  some  idea  of  future  fame. 

In  his  new  home  there  was  room  for  am¬ 
bitious  minds  to  expand  and  grow  strong 
and  reach  after  and  grasp  the  prizes  that 
were  in  store  for  the  earnest,  industrious, 
persevering  mind.  No  doubt  the  star  of 
hope  rose  brightly  and  shoue  clearly  before 
him  while  toiliog  by  day  and  struggling  by 
night.  He  seems  practically  to  have  adopted 
the  motto  of  an  eminent  pram:  "Dum  vivi- 
mas  viva  inns  ”  JIow  patiently  be  toiled, 
how  carefully  he  studied,  how  successfully 
lie  mastered  the  science  of  surveying,  ap¬ 
pears  from  his  complete  success  in  grasping 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  Nineteen  years 
after  liis  marriage,  being  40  years  of  age, 
and  in  1741,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Surveyor-General  of  Pennsylvania.  He  laid 
aside  his  apron,  packed  his  tools,  gave  his 
commission  to  the  care  of  his  loving  and 
faithful  wife  for  safe  keeping,  took  his  sur¬ 
veyor’s  chain,  theodolite  and  compass,  and 
pluuged  into  the  woods  to  lay  out  the 
boundaries  of  counties  and  towns  in  the 
grand  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
had  patiently  toiled  aud  nobly  won  his 
I  proud  position.  Those  hn3y  years  of  toil 
had  borne  fruit.  He  had  risen  by  his  own 
industry,  and  he  had  an  honest  right  to  be 
proud.  He  came  from  England  a  stranger, 
i  with  no  means  to  help  him  but  honesty  of 
(purpose,  industrious  habits,  and  indomita¬ 
ble  perseverance;  aud  these  lifted  him  up 
/from  the  shoemaker’s  bench  to  the  > 
proud  position  of  Surveyor-General  of 
I  the  noble  Commonwealth,  where 
the  spirit  of  persecution  for  opinion’s 
sake  never  dare  raise  its  head — one  of  the  i 
brightest  spots  on  earth.  The  success  c 
Mr.  Parsons  attracted  the  attention  of  leaf, 
ing  men,  and  he  passed  for  a  man  of  pro 
found  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
geographer.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Benjamin  Junto  Club,  which  developed 
into  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

He  thus  became  associated  with  Frankliu, 
Bertram  as  botanist,  aud  Thomas  Godfrey, 
the  inventor  of  the  sextaut.  He  was  thus 
moving  in  the  circles  of  scientific  men.  Mr. 
Parsons  was  not  a  man  of  strong  constitu¬ 
tion,  aud  had  to  resign  his  position  in  1748. 

He  then  removed  to  Lancaster  and  re¬ 
mained  till  the  Penns  called  him  to  Easton. 
Parsons,  assisted  by  Mr.  Scull,  began  the 
survey  of  Easton  in  1750,  and  Jacob  Hay’s 
great-grandfather  carried  the  chain.  Here 
the  history  of  Mr.  Parsons  becomes  con¬ 
nected  with  onr  town.  The  county  of 
Northampton  was  set  apart  in  1752,  and 
immediately  the  plan  for  building  a  jail 
was  formed,  and  the  building  soon  com¬ 
pleted.  And  here  the  warm  heart  of  Mr. 


Parsons  is  first  exhibited  for  the  “infant 
town.”  The  town  was  in  a  wilderness,  and 
exposed  to  cruelties  of  savages.  Log  houses 
could  be  burned,  but  the  solid  stone  walls 
of  the  jail  could  not.  Hence  his  anxiety 
for  the  completion  of  the  jail,  that  the 
mothers  and  children  might  find  safety  in 
an  hour  of  danger.  The  jail  was  soon 
finished  and  one  great  point  was'  gained, 
and  all  felt  secure  in  case  of  Indian  in¬ 
vasion.  The  next  important  matter  was  a 
school-house  and  church.  The  records  of 
the  Courts  must  be  kept  in  English,  but  the 
population  was  a  mixture  of  nationalities, 
and  a  school  was  absolutely  necessary.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  work  which  this  friend 
of  Easton  did,  we  see  the  jail  was  soon 
finished,  and  the  church  and  school-house 
was  finished  in  1755.  A  fund  had  been 
subscribed  in  England  to  educate  the  poor 
Germans  in  America.  A  board  of  trustees 
had  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
fund,  and  William  Smith  was  the  chairman 
of  this  board.  Mr.  Smith  subscribed  £30, 
Mr.  Parsons  £5,  Peter  Kichliue  £2,  Lewis 
Gordon  £3,  Nicholas  Scull  £3,  Nathaniel 
Yernon  £3,  Christopher  Brinker  £1,  Jacob 
Bachman  £1.  Jacob  Minos,  Adam  Yohe, 
Lewis  Knaus,  Lewis  Klotz,  Henry  Becker, 
George  M.  Shurtz,  Johu  Savitz,  Anthony 
Esser,  George  Reichert,  John  Magle,  Geo. 
E.  Becker,  John  Brinker,  Daniel  Gies,  J. 
C.  Bussel,  Paul  Miller,  Johu  Fricker,  Meyer 
Hart,  Paul  Eeeser,  Stephen  Horn,  Henry 
Alshouse,  John  Fiuley,  John  N.  Reeder, 
Bartholomew  Hoffman,  Robert  Miller,  J. 
H.  Bush,  Jacob  Kratz,  James  Fuller,  John 
Chapman,  John  Weidman,  and  Thomas 
Harris  subscribed  to  the  enterprise.  It  may 
r  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  examine 
this  list  and  see  how  many  names  have 
come  down  to  our  day.  This  is  the  list  of 
names  which  represented  Easton  in  1755. 
There  was  not  a  prouder  man  in  the  State 
than  William  Parsons  when  the  building 
was  finished  It  was  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  his  eventful  life.  That  unpretending 
building  led  the  way  to  the  splendid  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  religious  and  educational 
institutions.  Now  the  children  could  go  to 
school,  and  all  could  go  to  church.  Robert 
Trail  was  a  finished  scholar,  and  became  the 
teacher  in  the  temple  made  of  logs,  but  of 
more  interesting  associations  in  our  history 
than  the  splendid  temples  of  to-day.  Wm. 
Parsons  sowed  the  seed  which  have  borne 
fruit.  When  the  log  school  house  was  fin¬ 
ished  a  train  of  influences  was  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  which  has  given  us  our  splendid  school 
system,  and  our  “Lovely  Lafayette.”  The 
absolute  necessity  of  education  was  the 
first  lesson  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  the  founder  of  our  city.  He  had 
spent  nineteen  years  of  hard  study  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  active  duties  of  life;  he  knew  what  edu¬ 
cation  was  worth.  The  future  seemed  bright 
to  this  enthusiastic  friend  of  Easton,  the 
sun  of  prosperity  snone  clear  and  bright. 
But  Mr.  Parsons  did  not  know  the  bitter 
feelings  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  “walking  purchase”  of  1737 
bad  left  a  very  unfriendly  and  revengeful 
feeliug  in  the  minds  of  the  savages,  who 


only  waited  an  opportunity  for  revenge. 
The  fall  of  Braddock  in  1755  called  the  In¬ 
dians  to  battle,  and  Teedyuscung  painted 
for  tbe  fight.  But  suddenly  the  report  came 
of  the  murder  of  all  the  missionaries  and 
inhabitants  of  Gnaden  Hutten,  now  Weiss- 
port.  All  was  consternation  at  Bethlehem 
and  Easton.  All  feared  the  destruction  of 
the  town.  Parsons  had  “rocked  the  cradle” 
in  sunshine  now  he  must  defend  it  in 
the  storm.  It  was  the  sorest  trial  of  his  1 
life  the  best  test  of  his  manhood.  , 
He’  wrote  to  Governor  Morris,  in-  J 
forming  him  of  the  desperate  state  of 
affairs.  He  had  no  arms,  no  ammunition ! 
and  few  males  to  defend  the  town.  On 
page  761,  Vol.  XI.,  of  Colonial  Records, 
he  writes:  “I  make  bold  to  trouble  you 
once  more,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  it  may  be 
the  last.  ’  ’  The  poor  man  saw  death  staring 
him  in  the  face.  “I  have  spent,  ”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “what  little  stock  of  cash  I  had  in  j 
the'-,  public  service,  so  that  I  am  compelled 
to  send  this  by  a  private  hand.”  He  had 
hist  written:  “If  I  can  get  a  wagon  to  fetch 
my  daughter  to  Philadelphia  I  will  send 
her  off  immediately.”  But  failiug  to  get  a. 
wagon,  he  was  compelled  to  send  her  in  the 
saddle.  And  this  was  described  in  a  rnaga-j 
zine  published  about  1794.  There  can  be* 
no  doubt  that  in  that  darkest  hour  of  Eas¬ 
ton’s  life,  Parsons  sent  his  daughter  to 
Philadelphia  to  obtain  means  to  defend^ 
Easton  from  savage  violence.  One  can 
hardly  say  which  was  the  braver  of  the 
two,  the  father  in  parting  with  bis  child,  or 
the  daughter  in  bidding  adieu  to  her  father, 
delving  into  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  a 
distance  of  65  miles.  But  the  duties  of  the 
hour  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  it  \vas 
tearfully  and  mutually  borne.  There  is  np 
deed  that  so  appeals  to  the  teuderest 
emotions  of  the  soul  as  this  affecting  scene.1 
The  only  comfort  Mr.  Parsons  had  in  bei| 
departure  was  that  she  was  leaving  an 
Indian  massacre  behind  her.  The  whole 
Winter  was  a  time  of  gloomy  apprehen¬ 
sion.  The  lurking  savage  had  been 

seen,  and  his  furious  yell  was  ex¬ 
pected  every  night.  But  as  a  kind 

Providence  would  have  it,  the  clouds 
broke  away  and  Easton  escaped  the  threat¬ 
ened  clanger.  The  long  Winter  vigils  wore 
heavily  upon  the  strength  of  Parsons.  He 
led  the  town  through  the  exciting  scenes  of 
the  Indian  treaties  at  the  Point  till  the 
Spring  of  1757.  He  felt  his  health  was 
failing  and  that  his  work  was  done.  He 
was  a  noble,  faithful,  unselfish  friend  of 
Easton.  His  health  was  impaired,  his  life 
was  shortened  in  toiling  for  her  welfare. 
And  this  toil  was  the  free  will  offering  of 
this  noble  man.  His  wife  survived  him  16 
years,  and  died  in  the  loving  arms  of  the 
Moravian  Church  at  Bethlehem  in  17/3.  It| 
is  now  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  Ground  has  been  offered  in  the 
new  cemetery,  or  it  might  be  had  in  the  old 
one.  But  the  most  fitting  place  would  be 
in  the  Circle  facing  Northampton  street, 
j  Every  lover  of  this  good  man  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  aid  in  this  work.  It  was  suggested 
1  to  remove  the  remains,  but  after  a  burial  ■r'* 

I  134  years  it  is  thought  no  remains  couln  ,>. 

|  found.  U.  W.  Condit. 


Bangor  is  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  in  tile 
cou  ity  of  Northampton,  and  Washington 
township,  about  7  miles  from  the  Delaware 
river  on  the  east,  and  about  5  miles  from 
the  Blue  Mountains  on  the  north.  It  is  not 
a  city,  but  is  fast  becoming  one.  The  num¬ 
ber  ol  inhabitants  is  about  four  thousand 
people,  being  English,  Welsh  and  Germans. 
The  town  is  daily  increasing  in  size,  there 
l  beiug  about  twenty-five  buildings  in  course 
of  erection  at  the  prtsent  time.  The  princi¬ 
pal  cause  of  Bangor’s  increasing,  is,  the  great 
amount  of  slate  quarrying  that  is  done  in 
and  around  >hr.  town.  During  the  Summer 
she  ships  about  three  hundred  carloads  per 
month.  Bangor  furnishes  the  best  roofing 
and  school  slate  of  any  town  in  the  Unhid 
States.  It  is  connected  with  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  largest  city  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  by  the  Bangor  &  Portland  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railways,  and  with  Bethlehem,  by 
the  L.  &  L.  branch  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey,  'both  of  which  have  been 
built  about  six  years.  There  are  at  present 
no  new  lines  building  but  it  is  expected  that 
in  the  near  future,  the  Easton  &  Northern 
will  build  into  Bangor,  and  also  that  the 
Pennsylvania,  Poughkeepsie  &  Boston  will 
build  a  line  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  mak¬ 
ing  direct  communication  with  the  New 
England  States.  Bangor,  although  a  young 
town  is  up  to  the  standard  of  other  towns  of 
its  size.  The  business  part  of  the  town  is 
lit  up  by  electric  light.  The  town  is  well 
provided  with  water  works,  as  it  gets  pure 
mountain  water  frbm  the  Blue  Mountains, 
it  having  a  pressure  in  the  central  part  of 
the  town  of  150  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
The  town  is  also  well  provided  for  in  case  of 
fire,  there  being  two  hose  companies,  one  of 
them  being  the  Rescue,  having  a  hook  and 
ladder  truck.  The  principal  thing  that 
Bangor  has  not,  is  a  system  of  good  sewers. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  not  generally  in 
a  good  condition.  The  principal  ones  are 
Broadway,  Market,  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  Main  street.  The  town  has  two  Public 
School  buildings,  and  stands  as  high  in 
grade  of  excellence  as  any  town  of  its  size 
in  the  public  school  system.  It  has  seven 
churches  and  one  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
present  time.  Bangor  has  two  banks,  viz. 
The  First  National,  on  Broadway,  and  The 
Merchants  Natural,  on  Main  St.  It  sustains 
one  newspaper,  a  weekly  called  the  Bangob 
Observer.  It  has  a  large  iron  foundry, 
which  furnishes  slate  quarrying  machinery 
for  the  principal  quarries  in  the  United 
States,  two  small  saw  mills,  three  planing 
mills,  three  lumberyards,  three  school  slate 
factories,  (one  of  which  makes  a  patent 
noisless  slate),  four  mantel  factories,  and  one 
large  flour  mill.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  place  is  its  company  stores,  which  are 
very  numerous,  although  a  law  has  been 
passed  lately,  prohibiting  the  company 
stores,  the  Bangorians  keep  them  up  very 
successfully.  The  leading  occupation  of  the 
town  is  quarrying  and  the  leading  business 
the  slate  ousiness.  Bangor  hasn’t  any  fine 
views  as  some  towns  have;  the  nearest  noted 
scenery  is  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  a  place 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Bangor  where  the 
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An  Old  Gravestone. 

I  While  workmen  in  the  employ  of  J.  S. 

Allam  were  engaged  in  remodeling  the 
j  house  recently  purchased  by  Captain  An¬ 
drew  A.  Luckenbach,  on  South  Main 
j  street,  Bethlehem,  yesterday,  they  found 
i  an  old  marble  gravestone  in  the  wall  of  an 
outbuilding.  An  inscription  on  it  read: 
“No.  237.  Sarah  Reinckin,  not  Norwegn, 
15  Mertz,  1715,  Dept..  31  August,  1758,”  It 
is  supposed  that  the  stone  was  taken  from 
the  old  Moravian  burial  ground,  and  had: 
been  replaced  by  a  new  stone. 
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History  of  sn  Old  Property. 
Workmen  began  yesterday  to  tear  down 
the  old  stone  building,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Third  and  Centre  Square,  form¬ 
erly  occupied  by  the  Adams  express, Postal 
telegraph  and  other  offices.  It  Is  one  of 
the  oldest  land  marks  in  this  city.  The 
property  now  belongs  to  the  Easton  Trust 
company,  who  will  erect  a  fine  modem 
building  there.  Prom  the  record  we  learn 
that  the  land  was  conveyed  by  the  Penns, 
the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  on  April  15,  1773,  for  £25, 
and  was  known  as  plot  No.  94  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  Easton.  William  Smith  and 
wife  sold  it  to  Frederick  Gwlnner,  on 
* !  April  16, 1783,  for  £150  and  Gwlnner  in 
i  turn  sold  it  to  Jacob  Arndt,  the  younger, 
on  December  6, 1794,  for  the  same  figure. 
Jacob  Arndt  disposed  of  It  with 
/additional  property  on  Pine  street, 

I  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank 
1  of  Pennsylvania, a  Philadelphia  Institution, 
for  $8,500,  August  1, 1808.  It  Is  supposed 
that  Arndt  had  Improved  the  property  by 
the  erection  of  the  corner  building  which 
accounts  for  the  Increase  of  the  value, 
sometime  between  1794  and  the  date  of  the 
sale  to  the  bank.  Some  of  our  older  cltl" 
zens  eay  that  when  they  were  boys  a  man 
named  Hayes  kept  a  liquor  store  in  the 
eorner  building.  The  bank  carried  on 
I  business  there  until  1845,  when  it 
I  wound  up  Its  affairs  and  the 
property  was  purchased  by  the  late 
Governor  Reeder  for  $7,000  just 
$1,500  less  than  the  bank  had  paid  for  It. 
It  was  considered  a  great  bargain  and  the 
story  Is  told  that  Governor  Reeder  was  In 
Stroudsburg  trying  a  ease  when  he  heard 
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•  bat  the  property  was  about  to  be  «w««»  ^ , 
That  he  drove  toEaston  aud  ehanglngnoraes 
etarted  for  Philadelphia  the  same  night 
reaching  there  early  In  the  morning,  and 
purchased  the  property  before  others  in 
this  city  who  were  waiting  for  the  bank 
people  to  come  up  to  Easton  and  offer  it  ] 
for  sale  knew  of  Us  purchase.  The  prop- 
erty  was  remodeled  by  Governor  Reeder 
fora  residence.  General  Frank  Reeder 
was  born  there,  The  Reeder  heirs  sold  It 
In  1868  to  the  late  Frederick  Noble,  when 
It  was  again  used  for  mercantile  purposes. 
It  became  the  property^  of  Col.  W.  M. 
Thompson  December  17,1877,  and  he  In 
turn  disposed  of  it  to  the  Trust  company 
on  May  1, 1890. 


AN  OLD  LAND  MARK’  GONE. 

A  Tree  Planted  by  the  Second  Wife  of 
Dr.  Freitas  In  1S18. 

Another  old  land  mark  is  gone.  It  is  the 
old  willow  tree  that  for  nearly f< *ir  score 
of  years  has  stood  as  a  sentinel  on  Cedar 
Square.  It  was  partly  blown  down  by  the 

high  wind  in  a  late  storm  and  today  fell  a 
prey  to  the  woodsman’s  axe.  Andreas 
Maurer,  the  old  tree  popper,  out  it  down 
The  tree  was  planted  in  1818  by  Mrs.  Irei- 
tae.  who  was  Dr.  Freitag’s  seoond  wife.  At 
least  this  is  the  recollection  of  our  venerable 
townsmen,  Henry  B.  Luckenbach  and  Simon 
Bau.  It  was  one  of  a  number  of  willows 
that  were  set  in  the  square  in  that  year. 
When  the  corpse  house  was  moved  several 
years  ago  all  of  the  old  willow  s  were  cut  down 
except  this  sentinel.  ‘ -I  remember,  said 
Mr.  Kan  today,  “when  I  was  a  mere  lad 
that  the  willow  was  not  much  thicker  than 
my  wrist  and  was  enclosed  in  a  neat  tree 
box  It  must  be  between  70  and  80  yearB 
old.'”  Many  middle  aged  residents  remem¬ 
ber  when  they  were  boys  that  the  willow 
was  then  an  old  tree.  Said .  H.  B.  Eggert 
this  morning:  “It  was  an  old  tree  when  1 
was  a  lad.  I  heard  somewhere  that  it  was 
planted  eighty  years  ago.  Forty  years  ago, 
when  we  men  were  lads,  the  tree  was  utilized 
as  a  harboring  place  for  stilt  walkers.  Ihen 
we  walked  on  high  stilts  and  would  approach 
the  tree  and  sit  on  the  old  limbB  for  a  rest. 
It  was  an  old  willow  already  m  those  days/^ 
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Judge  C.  C.  Baldwin  Tells  oi  Sis 
Becent  Visit  to  the  Village 
of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


The  Moravian  Missionaries  and  Then- 
Work  in  This  State  and 
Pennsylvania. 


The  Gnadenhutten  Macsacre— Some 
Rare  Old  Manuscripts — An 
Interesting  Place. 


To  tie  Editor  of  He  Leader. 

Your  journal  has  already  presented  some 
letters  from  Professor  G.  F.  Wright  about  an 
expedition  through  Pennsylvania  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Historical  Society.  He  has  told 
of  the  science  side  of  the  expedition.  But 
as  *  hen  the  cross-eyed  man  was  cutting  bean 
po’es,  while  he  cut  one  he  had  his  other  eye 
looking  for  another  pole,  so  these  gentlemen 
had  one  eye  on  science  and  the  other  on  his¬ 
tory.  And  when  in  the  course  of  their  sci 

the  principal  street  between  the  depot  and 
the  hotel  the  other  eye  discovered  the  legend, 
•‘Site  of  the  old  finger  board  pointing  out  the 
rabin  road  to  Ohio.  Koad  laid  out  1,45 
both  eyes  were  turned  to  Bethlehem,  and 

indeed  to  good  efEact- .  o^history  in1 

arwi  & 

River  Ohio  aud  its  country.  The  b  , 

mot  exist  until  the  next  cen.ury.  . 

Rnt  this  is  the  headquarters  of  the  mo 

^To  and  ^ 'by, 
vluage^an^^church^full^of  DChriaOMs>  at 

.  JhtiM  in  natient  meeting  ot  aeatn  oy 

fe— 

noone  who  touches  Ohio. history  can  tail  to' 

d  "t  he  'mission  aries  "came  from  Bethle-I 

.  and  in  Bethlehem  are  their  reports,  their 

^  their  history.  Most  things  about 

Bethlehem  are  historic,  but  .still  opposite  to 
old  Bethlehem  is  Lehigh  University.  £  1  ^ 

“S  •»«« 

made  such  investigation  witn  the  microscope 


aud  such  publications  'there  published,  with 
thousands  of  illustrations— runny  colored  by 
hand— of  desmids,  of  diatoms,  and  micros¬ 
copic  alga?,  as  have  reve  lled  a  new,  small, 
and  extensive  worl  1  to  ail  civilized  nations. 
The  old  gentleman— still  learned,  bright,  and 
clear — a  Moravian  clergyman  who  has  in  this 
i  inland  town  devoted  his  leisure  to  such 
studies,  Btands  by  general  recognition  of  the 
[  world,  head  above  all  on  these  matters.  Of 
i  course  I  could  not  but  buy— all  but  Desmids, 
of  which  a  new  edition  is  being 
|  made,  and  the  prices  are  pretty  cheap,  too.  I 
j  am  told  the  books  sell  more  in  Europe 
than  in  America.  It  is  strange  that  in  soi- 
I  ence  the  best  work  costs  so  little  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Our  party,  as  usual,  had  the  best  of 
luck.  On  inquiry  of  the  hotel  clerk  of  whom 
to  ask  for  objects  of  interest,  he  said  Mr. 
Leibert,  the  bookseller,  and  walking  to  the 
door  he  pointed  across  the  street  and  said, 

|  “There  he  sits." 

Within  five  minutes  Mr.  Leibert  intro¬ 
duced  us  to  a  passing  gentleman,  Bishop  J. 
Mortimer  Levering — bishop  and  pastor  there 
stationed,  and  archivist  as  well  of  the  Mora¬ 
vians.  Mr.  August  H,  Leibert  is  brother  of 
Bishop  Leibert,  also  of  Bethlehem.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Moravian  Historical  Society, 
aud  posses  or  himself  of  a  fine  library  of  his- 
itorical  books.  He  has  a  superb  collection  of 
Moravian  hymn  books,  and  some  of 
them  are  dated  from  Ohio,  one  of  which  is  a 
Delaware  hymn  book.  ,  _  |i 

!  This  was  the  first  Protestant  church  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  hymn  book,  it  appearing  in  Bohemia  in 
1505. 

There  seems  a  nearer,  closer  touch  with 
former  history  in  Bethlehem  than  any 
place  I  know.  The  many  buildings  built  and 
used  by  the  Brethren  in  1742,  1745,  1768  are 
still  used;  a  log  house,  ouce  a  church,  is 
covered  with  clapboards,  but  the  large, 
original  stone  buildings — seeming  very  large 
for  that  early  time  and  place — are  stiil  used 
much  as  they  were.  We  were  in  Bethlehem 
over  Sunday  and  attended  the  service  in  the 
church.  It  is  very  large,  rather  plain,  and 
built  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
room  inside  is  high,  plain,  slightly  frescoed 
with  restful  colors.  The  Moravians,  who  are 
a  missionary  but  not  a  proselyting  sect,  have 
found  their  hymns  “very  heipfui”  and  are 
famous  for  their  singing.  There  was  a  choir, 
but  nearly  all  the  congregation  seemed  to 
sing  aud  in  such  melody  and  time  as  showed  a 
constant  habit.  Never  have  I  heard  so  good  con¬ 
gregational  singing.  We  had  an  excellent  d  s- 
eourse  but  were  disappointed  not  to  hear  our 
acquaintance,  Bishop  Levering,  who  is  a  very 
abic  and  eioqueut  speaker  both  in  English 
and  German. 

I  We  were  very  much  interested  in  the 
liturgy  which  was  read,  and  we  joined  in 
such  prayers  as  “Preserve  us,  gracious  Lord 
and  God,  troni  needless  perplexity,  from  the 
unhappy  desire  of  becoming  great,  from  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  world.” 

One  of  the  hymns  sung  was  written  by 
iCouut  Zeuseudorf,  who  abandoned  great  tem¬ 
poral  prosperity,  and  free  “from  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  world,”  cast  his  lot  with 
the  Moravians.  In  December,  1741,  with  his 
daughter,  the  Countess  Benigna,  he  reached 
Bethlehem  in  time  to  christen  it.  A  most 
devoted  Christian  and  man, his  hymns  breathe 
his  spirit.  The  one  sung  was: 


Jesus,  still  lead  on 
Till  our  rest  be  won. 

And  although  the  way  he  cheerless 
Wo  will  follow  calm  and  fearless. 
Guido  us  by  the  hand 
To  our  fatherland. 


What  more  responsive  to  the  hymn  than 
the  lives  led  and  lost  by  the  Delaware  con¬ 
verts  of  Ohio.  Taese  converts  must  have 


en  familiar  with  this  favorite  hymn— called 
familiarly 

Jesu3  still  lead  on. 

The  original  Delaware  hymn  book  then 
used  is  lost — a  photograph  of  the  title  page 
was  lately  presented  to  the  Historical  Society 
by -Mr.  John  W.  Jordan,  of  Philadelphia. 
But  the  translation  was  no  doubt  tiie  s  line 
which  appears  iu  a  later  Delaware  hymn 
book  indited  and  dated  from  Ohio. 

I  should  never  have  been  able 

to  pick  it  out  myself,  but  by 

the  kindness  of  Mr.  Leibert  Rnd 
Bishop  Levering  I  can  give  it,  and  the. 
printer  needs  to  be  careful- 
“Jesu  Mifineeh,  Ndammindammeneen 
,  Abtsohi  Wulatenamoagen, 

AVoak  wuski  Pommanchsowoagon  Ntitechqno 
Gett’maka  me  mensemak. 

I  Mr.  Howells  in  his  account  of  Gnadenhut 
iten  (three  villages)  says:  One  of  the  assassins- 
waa  deputed  to  inform  the  Indians  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  were  Christians  they  would 
be  given  one  night  to  prepare  for  death  in  a 
Christian  manner.  They  embraced  and 
asked  forgiveness,  one  of  another,  and  thus 
meekly  prepared  themselves  for  their  doom. 
They  were  Christians  whose  lives  had  wit¬ 
nessed  to  the  sincerity  of  their  conversion; 
iand  now  brought  face  to  face  with  death 
!  their  faith  remained  unshaken. 

“The  assistants  ltd  the  rest  in  the  fervent 
prayers  and  hymns  with  which  they  wore 
away  the  night.” 

It  is  likely  that  the  music  of  this  Indian 
hymn  sounded  sweetly  in  the  forest,  though 
one  can  hardly  think  so  in  looking  at  the 
words.  Indian  languages  are  agglutinative, the 
words  seem  to  me  stuck  together  like  popcorn 
ball.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  capitals  are  num¬ 
erous, and  indeed  wor  Isare  often  socompound 
and  express  so  much  that  justice  cannot  be 
done  to  them  without  capitals.  B  ack  of  the 
church  we  attended  is  the  ancient  cemetery, 
where  in  death  the  United  Brethren  were  as 
simple  as  in  their  lives.  The  men  and 
women  were  separately  laid,  without  family 
lots,  with  a  flit  stone  over  each  with  a  simple 
inscription  giving  the  dat8  and  perhaps 
place  of  birth,  if  foreign,  and  date  of  death, 
if  the  deceased  was  a  wife,  it  was  indicated 

I  by  her  name,  as  “late  Tuekerbach.” 

1  noticed  two  stones  to  historians  to  whom 
Ohio  is  much  indebted. 

George  Henry  Loskiel,  Episcopates  Fratrum, 
born  7  Nov.,  1740,  at  Angermunde  in  Curland,  de¬ 
parted  23  Febr.,  1814. 

Edmund  Alexander  De  Schwoinitz,  Episeopns 
Fratrum.  bom  Mar.  30, 1826,  fell  asleep  Bee.  18, 

1887. 

This  simplicity  was  departed  from  but 
once,  and  that  in  a  new  inscription  merited 
by  suffering,  in  which  the  deceased  must 
often  have  thought  of  the  sentiment  of  “Jesus, 
still  lead  on.” 

In  the  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection  were  laid 
to  rest  February  24,  1751,  on  this  spot,  then  the 
center  of  this  cemetery,  the  mortal  remains  of 
Juliana  Nitschmaun,  whore  maiden  name  was 
Haborland,  wire  of  Bishop  John  Nitschnann,  and 
a  distinguished  deaconess  of  the  church.  iihe  was 
born  at  Shoonau,  in  Moravia.  July  .  10, 
1712,  a  lineal  descendant  of  tho.  Ancient 
Brethren’s  Unity,  the  daughter  _  of  fearless 
confessors,  amidst  bonds  and  im prison m  at.  of  , 
the  pure  gospel  of  Christ,  fleeing  for  conscience  ( 
sake  to  Herrnhut,  in  Saxony ;  she  served  with  j 
singleness  of  heart  her  God  and  the  church  in 
Germany,  England,  and  America,  and  died  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1751, 

This  second  memorial  was  placed  here  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1884, 

The  Moravians  were  in  every  way  inter 
esting  and  seemed  to  live  up  to  their  faith 
and  their  history.  They  do  not  indulge  in 
theological  disputes. 

A  little  tract  presented  us  by  the  bishop 
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says  tue  “cnurcb  baa  never  issuea  a  conces¬ 
sion  ol  faith  in  the  sense  of  a  regular  denom¬ 
inational  creed,  str.ctly  defining  what  the 
members  of  the  church  are  bound  to  beiieve  | 
in  regard  to  every  disputed  point  of  relig¬ 
ion.” 

‘‘Concerning certain  ‘mysteries’  oi  Scripture 
such  as  the  Trinity,  predestination,  the  sac¬ 
raments,  the  methods  of  regeneration,  or  con¬ 
cerning  other  minor  or  disputed  points  which 
have  been  the  cause  of  contention  and 
division  among  many  Christian  denomina¬ 
tions,  the  Moravians  never  thought  it  rignt  to 
set  up  definitions  which  should  bind  the 

“‘The  yoke  that  was  too  heavy  for  the 
faihers  they  are  not  willing  to  lay  on  the 
necks  of  the  children.” 

The  historical  wealth  of  the  library  of  the  | 
Moravian  Church  is  immense.  A  very  large 
|  number  of  aueient  books,  relating  to  die 
Christian  history,  especially  theirs,  j 

is  there  collected,  ranging  from  al¬ 

most  Jhe  invention  of  printing.  inere 
they  are,  long  rows  of  them,  in  ttio  original 
state,  perfect  and  clean,  and  no  doubt  quite  a 
number  have  been  in  Bethlehem  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half.  But  it  is  their  manuscript 
treasures  which  were  of  especial  tuterest 
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to  us.  ,  , 

There  were  hundreds  of  volumes  and 
boxes,  each  with  hundreds  of  pages  o£  most 
interesting  matter.  From  the  first  the  mis- 
sionaries  reported  fully  their  lives,  often  by 
a  diary.  Their  journeys  made  in  the  last 
century  are  fully  reported. 

Bishop  Leveriug,  who  himself  formerly 
was  stationed  in  Ohio,  and  who  takes 
much  intelligent  interest  in  its  history,  I 
is  the  archivist  having  the  directorship 
of  the  library  and  spent  much  of  his  own 
time  and  gave  every  facility  for  exami- 
nation  of  the  manuscripts.  Many  are  in  Ger¬ 
man,  but  the  bishop  was  by  to  tell  what  they 
were.  Some  were  in  English.  Of  these 
original  manuscripts  one  large  box  was 
labeled  ‘‘French  aud  Indian  wars,  l<oo, 
and  oue  “Massacre  at  Gnadenhutten.”  But  I 
cannot  give  an  enumeration.  Sample  titles! 
of  the  papers  are  “Diary  of  New  Salem  on 
;  Lake  Erie,”  1789-1792;  “Petynottink  on  Lake 
Erie,”  1787-1788;  “Indian  Congregation  at 
Salem  on  the  Muskingum,”  1780-17S1.  There 
was  a  diary  of  David  Zeisberger  of  a  little 
Indian  company  in  the  “Night  Quarter”  on 
the  Cuyahoga  from  October,  1786,  to  Febru¬ 
ary,  1787.  The  bisliop  explained  that  nignt 
quarter  among  the  Indians  meant  a  sojourn 
not  exceeding  a  year. 

What  is  nearly  a  duplicate  of  the  last  has 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati. 

There  is  the  diary  of  a  journey  from  Cuya¬ 
hoga  to  Bethlehem  by  John  Beckemldr  in 
1786.  Such  titles  relating  to  Ohio  or  of  in¬ 
terest  to  it  might  ruu  over  a  hundred.  The 
veperable  Beckemldr  gave  an  account  of 
the  Western  Reserve  to  the  Connecticut- 
Land  Company  with  a  map.  The  map  and 
description  were  printed  in  1884  by  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  at  Cleveland  as  tract  No.  64, 
and  the  society  hope  at  an  early  day  to  have 
atone  of  its  meetings  an  address  upon  the  Mo¬ 
ravians  and  their  sojourn  in  this  county  from 
Mr.  P.  H.  Kaiser,  who  numbers  among  his 
ancestry  the  early  Moravians— no  ancestry 
more  honorable.  One  of  the  last  fipds  was  a 
plan  by  Beckemldr  of  the  first  Christian  set 
dement  in  the  present  limits  of  this  county 
(just  north  of  Tinker's  Creek)  with  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  each  house  and  the  name  of  its  occu¬ 
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So  full  and  precise  are  these  diaries  and 
reports  of  the  early  missionaries,  a  partial; 
enumeration  only  tends  to  conceal  the  wealth! 
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of  the  library. 

At  Bethlehem  the  party  traveling  had 
changed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Baldwin,  of 
Elyria,  having  returned  home,  while  Albert 
A.  Wright,  professor  of  geology  and  petrology) 
at  Oberliti,  had  joined  it.  The  weather  was  - 
very  hot,  but  none  of  the  party  will  ever 
think  of  the  visit  without  much  pleasure. 

The  town  itself  is  handsome,  but  in  buildings 
the  houses  are  plain,  many  on  the  line  of  the 
street,  and  in  the  hot  weather  the  front  steps 
were  a  convenient  parlor.  The  rides  are  fine, 
and  a  picturesque  river  flows  through  the 
town  navigated  by  a  steamboat.  Upon  the 
bluffs  in  South  Bethlehem  nre  homes  as  ele¬ 
gant  as  can  anywhere  be  found. 

C.  C.  Baldwin^ 
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Eival  Tillages  in  the 
County  of  North¬ 
ampton.  j 

1  rf 

A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THEIR  HISTORY,  j 

Owen  Reyer,  of  Beersvllle,  in  Business 
There  for  Thirty-four  Years,  While 
Frank  Meyer,  the  Postmaster  at  Peters- 
ville,  Hus  Been  in  Business  Eighteen 

Years. 

About  forty  3'ears  ago  George 
W.  Beer  located  at  the  cross-roads! 
where  is  now  situated  the  village 
of  Beersville,  Northampton  County,: 

|  about  ten  miles  east  of  Slatington,  | 
and  erected  a  hotel.  From  him  the 
village  takes  its  name.  Shortly  I 
thereafter  Owen  Reyer  opened  aj.” 
small  store,  and  for  the  past  thirty-1 
four  years  has  continued  business® 

1  at  the  same  stand.  From  a  small 
beginning  he  has  built  up  a  large! 
and  prosperous  business,  having  a 
store-building  and  stock  equal  to[ 
any  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
larger  towns.  A  handsome  resi- 


: delice,  with  well  kept  grounds  ad- 
joins  the  store. 

For  the  past  three  years  W.  -II.  f 
Behler,  has  kept  the  old  hotel,  and  | 
has  made  many  friends  among  the* 
j  traveling  fraternity.  “Tien”  is  a  ’ 
genial  host,  while  Mrs.  Behler  is  a. 
'most  accommodating  hostess.  Mr. 
j  Behler  keeps  Tiie  News  on  file  in 
1  the  hotel  office. 

Morris  Beers  is  a  young  man 
who  owns  a  handsome  home  and 
j  conducts  an  extensive  hardware*! 
business.  lie  also  owns  the  hotel  : 

I  property.  But  a  few  years  ago, 

1  when  he  first  came  to  Beersville,  we 
J  understand,  his  sole  possessions 
•were  15  cents  in  cash  and  an  old 
|  blind  horse.  I 

C.  Bartholomew  has  quite  a  good 
trade  as  a  harness  maker. 

Samuel  Shaver  is  the  shoemaker, 
jand  also,  very  appropriately,  acts 
[as  the  village  barber. 

The  village  blacksmith  is  David 
j  E.  Fehnel. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
j  place  is  a  large  bride  smoke  stack 
j  about  40  feet  high,  which  stands 
■  alone  in  a  meadow  in  the  edge  of 
Sthe  village.  Inquiry  developed 
■the  fact  that  here  once  stood  a 
j  large  tannery,  which  was  destroyed 
v  by  fire  four  years  ago,  and  never 
rebuilt.  Yet  the  stack  still  stands, 
apparently  as  good  as  new.  The 
|  property  for  years  belonged  to  W. 
H.  Morey,  of  Slatington,  but  was 
recently  sold  to  one  of  Mr.  Reverb- 
clerks. 

PETERSVILLE. 

The  village  of  Petersville  is  sit¬ 
uated  about  one  mile  east  of  Beers¬ 
ville,  and  was  once  designated  by 
the  name  “Ivern’s  Mill,”  a  man 
named  Kern  having  built  a  grist 
mill  there  some  fifty  years  ago,  and 
also  conducted  a  general  store. 

About  ten  years  later  Peter  Mil¬ 


ler  opened  a  hotel,  which  he  ran 
I  for  many  years. 

This  building  is  now  occupied  as 
a  residence  by  Levi  Young,  who 
'does  a  lively  livery  business,  and 
also  runs  a  couple  of  mail  routes. 

The  present  hotel  is  conducted 
by  P.  P.  Biery,  who  formerly  was 
|  in  the  same  business  in  Cherryville. 
j  Prank  is  a  large-hearted  old  gentle¬ 
man,  and  is  ably  supported  in  his 
(business  by  his  bustling  wife. 

Frank  Meyer,  the  postmaster, 
keeps  the  store  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Meyer  for  many  years  clerked  in 
the  store,  first  for  H.  J.  Boyer, 
with  whom  he  staid  for  eighteen 
[years;  then  for  H.  J.  Berlin;  then 
for  Mack  &  Wise,  now  of  Easton; 
.then  for  J.  H.  Scholl ;  and  so  on— 
j  until  finally,  in  1818,  fourteen  years 
ago,  he  secured  the  business  for 
i  himself,  and  has  been  exceptionally 
J  prosperous,  his  long  experience 
and  large  acquaintance  standing | 
him  in  good  stead.  As  an  evidence  | 
of  his  intelligence,  we  may  say  that 
[  he  reads  The  News. 

The  old  Kern  mill,  which  is  still 
standing,  is  now  owned  and  oper- 
;  ated  by  John  Esch.  The  old  mill 
!  is  still  the  most  popular  for  miles 
!  about. 

|  One  of  the  leading,  business' 
features  of  the  place  is  the  Peters¬ 
ville  Creamery,  conducted  by  H.  S. 
Kratz.  For  miles  in  each  direction 
j  may  be  seen  every  morning  the  _ 
farmers’  wagons  bringing  in  the 
milk.  The  creamery  handles  11,000 
pounds  of  milk  daily. 

David  Kromer,  the  watch  and 
clock  maker,  is  one  of  the  most’, 
popular  men  in  the  vicinity. 
“Davy”  is  an  ardent  Republican, 

and  reads  The  News  on  that  ac- 

I 

I  count. 

George  Gantz  is  the  opposition  ^ 
watchmaker,  and  is  said  to  be  aj| 
good  workman. 

j  J.  G.  Koch,  M.  D.,  attends  to 


the  ameliorating  of  the  physical  . 
ills  that  Petersville  flesh  is  heir  to, 
and  is  very  popular. 

A.  D.  Sehlauch  is  the  village 
plumber  and  steam-fitter. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  Peters-r 
ville  Distillery — who  hasn’t  heard 
of  Petersville  whisky? — which  is 
operated  by  William  B.  Nace.  The 
distillery  has  a  capacit}^  of  45  gal-j 
Ions  daily.  Mr.  Nace  is  just  erect¬ 
ing  a  cider  mill  'which  will  have  a 
capacity  of  00  barrels  daily. 

Both  these  towns  lie  in  a  rich  I 
farming  country,  from  which  they 
draw  their  support.  There  is 
naught  but  good  feeling  between 
them,  but  at  one  time,  when  the! 
Bcersvillians  succeeded  in  having 
the  post  office  removed  to  Beers- 1 
ville,  there  was  considerable  bad 
blood  until  it  was  returned'  to  Pet- 1 
ersville,  where  it  has  since  re-! 


mained. 

Pennsylvania  Dutch 
cipal  language  spoken. 

is  the  prin- 

tp-  2-2-  -  fty/ 

lAbtn-'i _ 

C£kr. 

>  p  /.JL-  ,  xj.? 

f  THE  GALLANT  OLD  FIFTH. 

An  Invitation  to  the  Survivors  of  This  Corps 
to  Participate  in  the  Keunion  at  Wash- 

ington. 

The  Fifth  Army  Corps  contained  the; 
139th  and  198th  Pennsylvania  Regiments, 
many  of  whose  survivors  came  from  North- j 
ampton  county.  To  them  and  others  of 
the  corps  the  following  letter  has  been  ad-  j 
dressed  by  comrades  residing  at  Washing¬ 
ton: 

Comrade:  Among  the  attractive  featuies 
daring  the  national  encampments  in  the 
past  have  been  the  reunions  of  the  survivors 
of  the  old  army  organisations.  While  these  j 
have  been  largely  attended,  it  is  now  known 
that  all  previous  records  will  be  eclipsed  at ' 
the  Washington  Encampment.  A  beauti-i 
fal  and  convenient  site  has  been  selected,  j 
on  which  large  tenTjrwill  be  pitched  to  ac¬ 
commodate  all  of  the  old  organizations. 
These  reunions  will  not  be  for  one  day 
alone,  but  will  be  continued  during  the 
whole  of  the  encampment  week,  and  day 
and  night  for  the  whole  time.  “Grand 


Army  Place' 
in  the  centre  of 
merry  with  camp  fires 

6KActi^'  preparations  are  being  made  by 
*11  the  corns  and  it  behooves  the  sur¬ 
vives  of  the  gallant  “Old  Fifth”  to  at  on^  i 
take  steps  toward  prepa;ingfor  their  annua. 

^Thfsub-eommitteeof  the  local  committee 
on  reunions,  having  in  charge  the  Fifth : 
Corps,  desire  that  each  and  every  comrade 
whbhas  served  therein  and  proposes  to  at¬ 
tend  the  encampment  shall  at  once  repor 

his  name,  company,  and  regiment  to  A.  . 
Jamison,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  r 

uiiiou  of  tb©  Fifth  Corps*  ,  J 

As  nearly  as  possible  all  the  survivors  of 

those  who  fought  under  the  lefderfl8h’P  °[l 
Porter  on  the  Peninsula,  Butterfield  at , 
Fredericksburg,  Meade  al ;  Chancellors ville s| 
Sykes  at  Gettysburg,  Warren  dear  old 
Warren,” i  on  the  bloody  fields  of  the 
Wilderness  and  Spottsylvauia  and  leters-i 
burg  and  Five  Forks,  should  once  morei 
come  together,  and  there  could  be  do  more  j 
appropriate  place  for  that  meeting  than  in 
the  Capital  of  the  Nation  they  fought  so! 

The  achievements  of  the  graod  old 
Fifth”  were  equaled  by  few  and  surp^edj 
by  none.  From  the  Peninsula  in ,1862  to . 
Appomattox  in  1865  it  was  in  the  thick  of  | 
the  fight,  and  whether  under  Porter,  Meade, 
Butterfield,  Sykes,  Warren,  or  others,  her 
standard  of  excellence  lor  bravery  and  en¬ 
durance  was  never  challenged.  __ 

Let  us  once  more  revive  the  memories  or , 
those  dark  days  when  we  were  boys  to- i 
getber,  wearing  the  red,  white  or  blue  Mal¬ 
tese  cross,  and  doing  battle  in  the  grandes 
of  all  organizations,  the  old  Army  ot  the 
Potomac.  See  to  it,  members  of  the  Fifth, 
that  your  names  are  recorded  without 
further  delay.  One  of  the  best  assurances 
of  a  successful  week  of  reunions  is  to  know 
in  advance  who  will  be  present.  Then  no 
time  will  be  lost  in  getting  organized,  but 
all  will  be  in  readiness  when  you  arrive.  J| 


Scrub 


fLsj 


MUHLENBERG  SE^TOTCENTENNl  AL. 


1 50th  Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Lutheran  Pioneer  and  Patriarch. 

The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  landing  in  Pennsylvania  of 
Henry  Melchor  Muhlenberg,  the  pioneer 
and  patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  church  in 
America,  was  celebrated  in  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  the  Bethlehems  yesterday.  It 
was  a  great  event  in  the  Lutheran  church  s 
history  when  the  noble  missionary  landed  | 
on  American  soil,  first  in  Georgia,  then  in  j 
this  state.  For  forty-five  years  he  labored 
in  this  vicinity  and  by  his  labors  the, 
church  was  firmly  established.  _  I 


,~Bet.hlebem, 
i,  preached 


In  urace  Ltffber 
Rev.  Mr.  Geisiliger, 
an  appropriate  sermon:  -fLa  took  as  his 
text  Psalm  exii,  6.  He  gave  a  long  and 
detailed  narrative  of  the  great  man’s  life, 
reciting  the  vicissitudes,  hardships,  diffi¬ 
culties,  trials  and  disappointments  through 
which  he  passed  and  pictured  the  result  of 
his  sacrifices  and  the  outcome  of  his  earn¬ 
est  labors.  The  boys’  choir  sang  two 
anthems  in  fine  voice. 

In  Holy  Trinity  Lutheraa  church,  West 
Bethlehem,  the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  D.  C. 
Keiter,  preached  a  sermon  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  using  as  his  text,  “Hitherto 
the  Lord  hath  helped  us.”  His  discourse 
partook  of  the  same  nature  as  Rev.  Mr. 
Geisinger’s  in  Grace  church,  being  a  de¬ 
tailed  biography  of  Muhlenberg. 

In  St.  Mark’s  Lutheran  church,  West 
Fourth  street,  the  day  was  observed  with 
special  services.  Pastor  A.  B.  Mark- 
ley  preached  interesting  historical  ser¬ 
mons  in  the  morning  and.  evening,  review¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  patriarch.  Mr.  Mark- 
ley’s  discourses  had  additional  interest 
lent  them  by  reason  of  the  speaker’s 
familiarity  with  the  places  wherein  Muh¬ 
lenberg  lived  and  labored.  There  were 
large  congregations  at  both  services. 

A  service  commemorative  of  the  event 
was  held  last  night  in  St.  Peter’s  Lutheran 
church,  Vine  street.  The  pastor,  Rev.  W. 
F.  Schoener,  officiated.  There  was  a  large 
congregation  present. 


JhjE  JJ^OI^Y/17^5 


JOURNEY  TO  BETHLEHEM,  NAZARETH  AND  L1TITZ— THE 
FOLLOWERS  OF  ZINZENDORFF  AND  HUSS. 


Lehigh  river  and  the  Monocacy  creek.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  station  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  one  crosses 
a  long  wooden  bridge,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
ten  minutes’  walk  through  a  winding  stre 
arrives  at  the  old  Sun  Inn,  built  by  the 
Moravians  more  than  a  century  ago,  and 
which  in  its  early  days  sheltered  Washing¬ 
ton,  Lafayette  and  many  another  famous 
man.  The  seeker  after  comfort  will  look  for 
more  modern  and  pretentious  quarters  than 
those  afforded  by  the  Sun  Inn,  but  to 
Moravians  it  is  amonumentof  the  past,  i 
they  regard  with  love  and  pride. 

On  Christmas  Eve  of  1S91  the  Moravians, 
with  love  feasts  and  vigils,  celebrated  in  their 
beautiful  memorial  church  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  naming  of 
Bethlehem.  The  first  settlers  in  Bethlehem 
cut  down  the  first  trees  early  in  the  winter  of 
L-tO  and  built  the  log  hut  which  sheltered 
themselves  and  their  animals  until  the  spring 
of  1741,  Previous  to  this  time  a  handful  of 
the  Moravians  had  settled  in  Georgia,  but 
'when  England  began  war  against  Spain  and 
demanded  that  the  peace-loving  Moravians 
should  render  military  service  they  concluded 
to  remove  to  Pennsylvania.  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  the  leader  of  the  Moravians,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  daughter,  arrived  from  Germany 


lime  has  wrought  many  changes,  but  the 
spirit  of  Zinzendorf  still  hovers  over  Bethle¬ 
hem  and  Nazareth,  and  the  Moravians  of  to- 
ay  remain  faithful  to  the  beautiful  creed 
and  the  tender  and  gracious 
fathers.  Bethlehem  crowns  tne 
high  hill,  at  the  meeting  of  the 


the  niv-rr1 ' '  _ _____ 

s.ore  the  second  house  in  the  new  settle- j 
ment  was  completed  and  celebrated  the 
Christmas  Eve  cf  1741  with  his  followers.  . 
The  latter  had  intended  to  call  their  new 
heme  Beth  Lsschem  (house  upon  the  Lehigh), 
hut  toward  midnight  of  the  Christmas  Eve  in 
question  Zinzsndorf,  deeply  moved  by  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  seized  a  blazing  torch 
and  marching  around  the  room  began  singing 
a,  Gorman  hymn : 

hTot  from  Jerusalem,  but  from  Bethlehem, 
Comes  that  which  benefits  my  soul. 

And  it  was  thus  tha.t  the  infant  settlement 
came  to  be  called  Bethlehem. 

It  was  the  first  settlement  in  that  portion 
of  Pennsylvania,  and,  as  successive  bauds  of 
colonists  arrived  from  Europe,  speedily  became 
the  scene  of  great  activity.  From  Bethlehem 
went  out  missionaries  to  the  Indians  and 
to  the  scattered  settlers  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas.  Thriv¬ 
ing  mercantile  and  manufacturing  enterprises 
were  set  on  foot;  the  settlement  soon  con¬ 
tained  skilled  operatives  in  almost  every  trade 
that  could  be  mentioned,  and  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  Bethlehem  became  one 
|of  the  most  important  manufacturing  centres 
on  the  continent.  The  surrounding  country 
depended  upon  Bethlehem  for  supplies,  and 
during  the  Revolution  its  shops  and  factories 
Tendered  invaluable  aid  to  the  patriot  cause. 
The-  <  hurch  organization  of  the  Moravians 
provided  “an  economy”  for  the.  community, 
which  was  a  combination  of  labor  rather  than 
of  capital. 


FIRST  HOUSE  IN  BETHLEHEM. 


The  elders  of  the  church  regulated  the 
labor  of  the  settlement,  and  by  wise  combina¬ 
tion  the  passage  of  emigrants  was  paid,  the 
land  brought  under  cultivation,  churches, 
shops  and  schools  established  and  an  active 
missionary  propaganda  conducted.  The 
"economy  ”  lasted  but  thirty  years— having 
served  its  purpose  it  was  discontinued — but 
until  1844  Bethlehem  and  its  environs  re¬ 
mained  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Moravian  Church.  Previous  to  1844,  trade,  i 
agriculture  and  manufacture  were  regulated  j 
by  the  church  council,  which  conducted  the 
hotels  and  maintained  a  careful  supervision! 
•ver  all  public  amuseincnts.  and  no  one  who  j 


did  hot  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the. 
raviau  faith  could  hold  property  in  the  town. 

In  the  year  named,  however,  the  exclusive 
system  was  abandoned  by  vote  of  the  church 
council,  and  since  then  great  changes  have 
been  wrought  in  Bethlehem.  New  elements, 
business  and  social,  have  made  themselves 
felt  in  the  town,  which  has  become  an  active 
business  community.  The  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  the  aspects  of  society,  has 
greatly  changed  during  a  half  century  of 
freedom,  but  the  Moravian  Church,  with  some 
of  its  earlier  features  thrown  aside,  still 
dominates  Bethlehem,  and  its  schools,  edi-j 
fices  and  institutions  are  the  most  conspic- 1 
nous  objects  to  be  seen  in  a  walk  about  the  I 
.city.  .  ■ 


The  creed  of  the  Moravians  has  been,  and 
still  is,  brief  and  simple.  They  accept  the 
Holy  Scripture  as  the  Word  of  God,  the  only  | 
authoritative  rule  of  religious  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice.  "The  great  theme  of  our  preaching,” 
they  say,  “is  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  we  have 
the  grace  of  the  Son,  the  love  of  the  Father 
and  the  Communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
word  of  the  cross,  which  bears  testimony  of 
Christ’s  voluntary  offering  of  Himself  to  suf-  | 
fe.r  and  to  die,  and  of  the  rich  treasures  of  | 
divine  grace  thus  purchased  is  the  beginning,  I 
middle  and  end  of  our  preaching.”  They 
eschew  dogmatizing  and  avoid  controversy. 

All  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  are  con- 


ducted  by  boards,  and  as  a  body  it  is  governed  • 
by  a  general  synod,  which  meets  every  ten 
years  at  Herrnhut,  in  Germany,  and  legis- 
jates  on  matters  common  to  the  whole  church,  ft 
For  administrative  purposes  the  church  is  F; 
divided  into  three  provinces,  German,  Eng-  ’ 
lish  and  American,  governed  respectively  by| 
provincial  synods.  Quiet  earnestness  and  i ' 
cheerful  piety  mark  the  daily  life  of  the 
Moravians  wherever  found.  Their  ritual,  | 
dike  their  creed,  is  brief  and  simple.  There 
is  a  prescribed  litany  for  the  morning  service! 
of  the  Lord’s  Hay.  but  in  other  than  Sabbath  j 
day  services  extempore  prayer  is  offered. 

Unusual  interest  clings  to  the  Christmas  S 
and  Easter  customs  of  the  Moravians.  The  j 
eve  of  Christmas  is  still  ushered  in  by  a  C 
church  scene,  where  appropriate  decorations  g 
are  frequently  added  to  enhance  and  enliven  P 
its  interest.  The  musical  rites  open  with  an  , 
anthem,  performed  by  full  chorus  and  orches-  [r 
tra  alternately,  with  the  choral  of  the  full 
congregation.  The  music  is  followed  by  a  •• 
love  feast,  consisting  of  cakes  and  coffee,® 
which  arc  distributed  among  all  present,  tlief 
congregation  and  guests  often  numbering  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  thousand.  During  this 
collation  a  portion  of  Beethoven’s  Mass  is 
performed  and  the  German  words  sung.  I11  '* 
connection  with  the  old  Christmas  Eve 
rituals,  the  Romish  wax  tapers  are  intro¬ 
duced,  and  large  trays  of  lighted  tapers  are 
brought  in  and  distributed  among  the  chil- 
dren.  The  tapers  are  finally  extinguished  in  j 
gradual  succession,  the  mugs  are  gathered 
and  carried  away,  the  music  wanes,  and  the 
last  tones  of  the  organ  fall  upon  the  ears  of ■ 

■  the  retiring  multitude  as  they  emerge  into E 
|  the  December  night. 

Throughout  the  homes  of  the  village  Christ  - 
■'  mas  decorations  are  everywhere  to  be  seen. 

■  The  evergreen  and  hemlock-garland,  inter- j 
woven  with  laurel,  are  a  constant  feature  of 

*;  Christmas-tide  rejoicing.  During  the  whole 
of  this  week  thp.  wax  candles — yellow,  red 
.  and  blue — and  the  coiled  taper  become  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  merchandise,  the  demand 
for  which  seems  unlimited.  Christmas  forms  | 


■Ffet.a  portion  Inf  the  festival  season.  The 
wliole  week  between  it  and  New  Tear  is  _ 
continuation  of1 the  scene  begun  on  Christmas 

The  church  solemnities  of  New  Years  Eve 
are.  not  less  important  than  those  of  Christ¬ 
mas  and  are  kept  up  till  past  midnight.  In 
all  the  Moravian  village  congregations  diaries 
are  kept  of  the  most  important  events  trans- 
pirmg  within  their  little  circles  throughout 
the  year.  During  the  exercises  of  New  Year’s 
Eve  a  synopsis  of  the  past  year’s  diary  is 
read,  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  the  members, 
with  a  record  of  departures,  births,  deaths 
and  marriages.  The  first  of  these  meetings 
takes  place  at  9  o’clock,  and  the  second  or 
close,  at  11,  which  concludes  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  year.  The  speaker  is  cut 
short  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence  just  at 
Ithe  moment  the  first  tone  of  the  clock  in  the 


| belfry  is  heard  to  announce  the  hour  of  12  ; 
|  the  trombones  are  called  in  aid,  and  their 
iloud  peal  is  made  to  burst  upon  the  audience 
and  announce  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  new¬ 
born  year. 

\V  ith  the  gospel  recital  of  the  Saviour's  last 
|  entry  into  Jerusalem  commences  the  Mora¬ 
vian  exercises  of  Passion  Week.  The  beauti- 
fill  anthem  of  “Hosanna,”  from  the  choir, 
accompanies  the  reading,  and  is  a  fine  intro- 
ij  duction  to  the  performances  of  the  week.  The 
evening  and  day  services  of  this  week  con- 
|  stitute  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
year,  and  are  largely  attended  by  congrega¬ 
tions  who  are  absorbed  in  the  affecting  narra- 
jtive  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Redeemer’s  life 
I  and  final  sacrifice.  The  representation  of  the 
sacred  drama,  with  the  aid  of  poetry  and 

h  Si  ha?>ee“  one.of  its  most  cherished 
I  features.  Every  evening  of  the  week  until 
j  Thursday  there  follows  a  continuation  of  the 
isacred  histod/’but  on  Maunday  Thursday 
Good  Friday  and  Saturday  afternoon  the 

meetings  are(hel(l  during  the  day  “ 

On  Maunday  Thursday  two  readings  pre¬ 
cede  the  sacrament.  On  Friday  mS  and 

teX  °f  th!i  solemn  scenes  of 

.SiSs 

I  the  day  are  used  ■"-it-h.  tbp°  cn*1?  ot 

of  the  buril  of  Jesus  ^  Scnptura1  recitai 
|  Friday’s  e:  raises  ^  16  wh?1''  of  Good 

liturgy  is  ),•»., _“re  ^cn  closed  bv  a 
I  is  liturgy,  one  of  the  fiiegt 
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vnuran  services  we  na%e.  and  the  Parts  being 
alternated  between  the  pastor,  the  ioint  con¬ 
gregation,  male  and  female  portions,  and  the 
ct. ur,  it  relieves  the  common  order  of  church 
singing  of  its  monotony. 


Generally  upon  the  quiet  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  or  Great  Sabbath,  there  is  a  love  feast. 
In  Bethlehem,  on  the  evening  of  the  Great 
Sabbath,  the  exquisite  performance  bv  the 
choir  “Jesus  Bowed  His  Head,”  takes  place; 
none  of  the  smaller  villages  attempt  this  com¬ 
position,  as  it  requires  more  than  ordinary 
musical  skill.  Very  early  in  the  morning  it 
has  been  an  old  custom  to  go  around  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  awaken  the  sleeping  inhabitants  by 
an  Easter  morning  chorale,  performed  on  the 
trombones.  This  is  one  of  those  incidents  of 
Easter  which  impart  to  its  celebration  its  old 
and  essentially  Moravian  feature.  The  early 
morning  service  is  still  retained,  after  which 
a  procession  to  the  gra  veyard  takes  place  al¬ 
ways  in  time  to  meet  the  rising  sun. 

Here  the  trom  bones  perform  their  part  with 
marked  effect  and  contribute  not  a  little  to 
the  beauty  of  the  ceremonial.  The  locality 
of  the  Nazareth  Cemetery  is  peculiarly  inter¬ 
esting  and  for  the  services  of  Easter  mo  min" 
there  can  be  no  place  more  fitting.  Pictur“ 
esque  m  all  its  .parts,  a  perfect'  and  even 
taintless  landscape  sleeps  before  you  at  6 
j  o  clock  of  Easter  morning,  with  the  eastern 
I  light  swelling  into  the  bright  glow  of  sunrise. 
i  then  the  impressive  words  of  the  litany  are 
sung  to  the  music  of  the  trombones. 


The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Moravians 
are  also  most  interesting.  The  death  of  a 
member  of  the  Moravian  Church  is  announced 
by  tour  trumpeters,  who  mount  to  the  church 
tower  and,  one  standing  at  each  corner,  fac¬ 
ing  north,  south,  east  and  west,  play  a  solemn 
j  dirge.  Following  death  the  body  is  taken 
|  from  the  house  and  laid  out  in  the  dead  house, 
a  small  stone  building  in  the  rear  of  the 
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I  church,  where  it  remains  for  three  davs.  On 
the  third  day  it  is  carried  from  thtdead  house 
to  the  lawn  outside,  where  the  coffin  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  pall,  bearing  the  inscription  em¬ 
broidered  in  blue  silk:  ‘Tlesus.  My  Redeemer. 
--d\ctli.  ’  Alter  brief  services  over  the  coffin 
the  procession  starts  for  the  cemetery  in  the 
,rear  ot  the  church.  Children  lead  the  line, 
j  moving  two  by  two,  with  their  teachers. 

I  A  brass  ba  nd  follows,  playing  the  soft  and 


.n  music  of  some  wMl-krw'S^^ymn.  j 
.t  comer,  the  clergy,  the  lher  and  the  Tela-, 
res.  followed  by  the  members  of. the  con¬ 
gregation  to  which  the  dead  person  belonged. 
Hvmns  are.  sung  while  the  ccfflm  is  loweied; 
into  the  grave,  after  which  the  procession 
returns  in  the  same  order  to  the  church  an 
is  dismissed.  Equally  strange  is  tlm>rulc  o  ■ 
burial  followed  by  the  Moravians.  The  mar- 1 
ried  brethren  are  liuried  m  one  part  ot  t  ie 
cemetery,  the  married  sisters  m  anouher,  tne 
unmarried  sisters  by  themselves,  the  . unmar¬ 
ried  brothers  by  themselves,  widows  and 
widowers  in  two  other  separate  sections,  chil¬ 
dren  under  twelve  by  themselves,  and  chil¬ 
dren  over  that  age,  the  girls  m  one  place  and 

the  boys  ip  another.  .  ,. 

A  man’s  wife  may  be  buried  m  one  part  ot 
the  cemetery,  his  daughter  in  another,  his  son 
in  another,  his  father  m  another,  nio  mother 
in  still  another  isolated  spot,  aud  he  nowterc 
near  any  of  his  family.  The  graves  of  aaute, 
are  of  one  size,  children’s  graves  are  ot  an¬ 
other  size.  On  each  grave  is  placed  a  huall 
square  marble  slab  bearing  the  name  of  the 
person  buried,  with  age  and  date  of  deat  . 
The  slabs  are  numbered  as  members  die. 

One  of  the  most  cheerful  spots  in  Bethle¬ 
hem  is  the  Moravian  cemetery.  The  towns¬ 
people  find  it  pleasant  to  sit  in,  and  m  the 
summer  time  women  apd  children  spend  en 
tire  afternoons  there.  Fifty-eight  of  the  In¬ 
dian  converts  to  the  Moravian  faith  are 
,  buried  in  this  “  God’s  acre.”  One  of  them  is , 
Tschoop,  believed  to  be  the  father  of  Cooper  s  | 

|  Eneas.  Tschoop  was  a  Mohican  chief,  tamed 
1  for  his  bravery  and  eloquence. 

1  After  the  old  church  and  the  cemetery,  tae 
most  interesting  relics  of  the  past  era  oi  Alo- 
ravianism  to  be  found  in  Bethlehem  aie 
what  is  known  as  the  Brothers’  House  and 
the  Sisters’  House.  In  the  Brothers  House 
dwelt  the  unmarried  male  members  o.  tne 
community  and  in  the  Sisters’  House  the  un¬ 
married  females,  but  neither  structure  longer 
serves  its  orignal  purpose.  Longfellow  s 
story  in  verse  of  Pulaski  and  the  Moravian 
:  nuns  is  well  remembered. 

In  old  times  rigid  regulations  in  reference 
to  age  and  sex  governed  every  Moravian 
community.  There  was  no  courtship  ana  it 
was  unusual  for  the  lady  to  have  seen  her 
intended  husband  previous  to  the  betrothal. 
Both  clergy  and  laity  submitted  the  decision 
of  their  connubial  choice  to  lot.  This  feature 
'  of  Moravianism  lias  now  been  abandoned,  but 
in  past  days  the  Moravians  discovered  in  it 
evidences  of  a  higher  order  of  Christianity. 
The  confession,  however,  must  be  made  that, 
in  cases  where  the  affections  were  already 
placed,  the  decision  by  lot  was  often  evaded. 
In  such  cases  the  romance  of  courtship  usu- 
allv  led  to  a  suspension  from  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  particular  congregation 
where  the  infringing  parties  resided.  Ihey 
wore  asked  to  remove  without  its  pale  and 
were  no  longer  con sideredru embers.  i 

A  well-known  Moravian  writer  records  the 
interesting  fact  that  Goethe  foimed  an 

early  and  Platonic  acquaintance  with  a  Mora¬ 
vian  sister  of  Herrnhut,  and  in  his  Wilhelm 
Meister  ”  furnishes  a  synopsis  of  her  lite  and 
character,  in  the  ideal  lie  has  there  presented 
under  the  “  Confessions  oi  a.Beaitifvn  Soul.  | 
In  the  ‘"Confessions”  of  this  re  narkable  be¬ 
ing,  she  acknowledges  the  Mora  rian  belief  as 
the  nearest  approach  to  her  oi  n  preconCep-  j 
tions  and  the  goal  ot  that  true  sympathetic 
feeling  she  had  long  been  strivii  g  aiter. 

The  simplicity  of  costume  cc  union  to  the 
days  of  Moravianism  served  to  sast  in  strong 
light  the  pure  expression  of  the  outward  per¬ 
son.  The  dress  of  the  women,  we  are  told. 


was  -Boness^iafkecf  ■  tor  'Its  smw-.. 
that  of  the  men,  and  the  cap,  with  U 
;  ribbon,  the  simple  handkerchief 
across  the  shoulders  and  primly  cira.. .. ■  — 
gether  iu  front,  rendered  the  unpretending 
figure  at  once  attractive  and  noble.  Although 
this  type  ofiihe  “Sister  ”16  not  to  be  found  I 
in  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth. .at  this  day ,  y-e 
it  is  said  to  he  frequent  m  all  the  European 
communities  of  the  Moravians,  and  but  little 
modified  by  the  influences  oi  surrounding 
society.  _ _ 


LIFE  AT  NAZARETH 


Tike  Moravian  Selghbor  to  Bethlehem! 
niifi  Its  Qtialifit  Streets. 

After  Bethlehem  t  he  most  important  Morar 
vian  villages  in  America  are  Nazareth  and 
Lititz.  Nazareth,  to  which  allusion  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made,  is  in  Northampton  county, 
Pennsylvania,  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  and 
is  one  of  the  quaintest  towns  imaginable. 
Perched  high  among  the  mountains,  its  old- 
fashioned  houses,  well-shaded  streets  and 
slow-moving  people  seem  to  belong  to  another 

The  founding  of  Nazareth  antedated  that  o/| 
Bethtehem.  In  1740  Whitefield,  the  great  field ! 
preacher,  bought  the  land  upon  which  the, 
town  stands,  proposing  to  build  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Pennsylvania  an  orphanage  for  col-, 
ored  children.  In  the  erection  of  the  build-  j 
lings  included  in  hi3  project  Whitefield  had 
recourse  to  the  Moravian  craftsmen  who  a 
short  time  before  had  fled  from  Georgia  to 
Pennsylvania.  Whitefield  and  his  Moravian 
workmen  soon  quarreled  over  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  arid  the  former’s  funds  becoming  ex¬ 
hausted  about  that  time,  his  landed  holdings 
were  purchased  by  Spangenberg,  the  Moravian 
bishop  and,  after  Zinzendorf,  the  most  heroic 
figure  in  Moravian  history.  Spangenberg  at 
I  once  took  up  his  residence  in  the  new  settle¬ 
ment,  which  was  given  the  name  of  Nazareth, 
and  for  many  years  directed  its. affairs  with 


onrl  TPisdnm. 


HALL  IN  THE  SISTERS'  HOUSE. 

The  “economy  ”  plan  was  followed  at  the 
outset,  and  the  Nazareth  polony  prospered 
from  the  first.  The  11  economy  of  Nazaret' 
was  dissolved  in  1764,  and  in  1771  the  prese 


town  of  Nazofgflarwas  laii 
1858,  the  town  was  incorpora.. —  -  — - 

ough.  Nazareth  is  stiil  in  every  particular  a 
Moravian  village,  with  characteristics  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  town  of  the  United 
States.  Its  most  famous  institution  is  Naza¬ 
reth  Hall,  a  boarding  school  for  boys. 
Erected  in  1755,  it  was  originally  designed  as 
a  home  for  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  a  resident  of  Nazareth,  but 
Zinzendorf,  after  his  visit  in  1711,  never  re¬ 
turned  to  America,  and  the  house  was  con¬ 
verted  to  other  uses.  For  some  vears  it  was 
used  by  Bishop  Spangenberg  as  a  residence, 
and  in  October,  1775,  was  finally  opened  as  a 
boarding  school  for  boys,  and  from  that  date 
to  this  has  been  used  for  educational  purposes, 
being  noted  far  and  wide  for  the  sound  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  training  imparted  by  its  teach¬ 
ers.  Many  of  the  most  famous  men  in  the 
history  of  the  Moravian  Church  have  begun 
their  education  at  Nazareth  Hall,  and  about 
it  cling  many  loving  and  historic  memories. 

Vers"  pleasant  and  profitable  was  the  life  led 
bv  the  Nazareth  Hall  schoolboys  in  the  old 
da  vs.  “  In  the  summer  season,”  said  one  w  ho 
was  once  a  pupil  there,  “we  always  had  swim¬ 
ming  excursions  ou  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons,  eagerly  looked  forward  to  and 
keenly  enjoyed  by  all  the  boys.  In  the  au- 
tumn'there  were  nutting  excursions,  and  m 
the  winter  sledding  and  skating.  On  the  first 
appearance  of  a  deep  fall  ot  snow  it  was  the 
custom  to  go  out  among  the  neighboring 
farmers  and  engage  a  full  cavalcade  oi  sleighs 
sufficient  for  t  he  accommodation  of  the  whole 
l  school.  All  seemed  inspired  by  the  occasion 
1  and  the  departure  was  always  accompanied 
bv  the  music  of  bells,  the  cheers  of  the  boys 
and  the  acclamation  of  the  spectators. 

“  For  a  stopping  place  some  inn  was  gen¬ 
era  11. y  selected  where  the  cooking  stood  in 
fair  repute,  and  where  due  notice  of  the  party 
and  the  hour  of  its  arrival  had  been  sent  the 
day  before.  Among  other  things  now  passed 
away  was  the  celebration  of  the  teachers’  and 
principal’s  birthday.  The  former  was  gener¬ 
ally  made  the  occasion  of  an  afternoon  party, 
participated  in  by  a  few  teachers  over  coffee, 
cigars  and  buns ;  while  the  boys,  under  the  J 
direction  of  the  teacher  honored,  seated  at  j 
their  own  table  enjoyed  tha,t  part  of  the  lux¬ 
ury  which  related  to  the  coffee  and  buns. 
This  ‘vesper,’  as  this  collation  was  termed, 
w 'as  a  convivial  one,  and  was  an  offspring  of 
Moravian  life,  which,  as  already  seen,  makes 
the  birthday  a  charming  and  happy  event. 
No  boy  ever  passed  a  portion  of  his  youth  at 
Nazareth  Hall  without  being  the  -wiser  and 
better  for  it.” 


INDUSTRIOUS  LITITZ 


The  Village  Founded  by  George 
and  Its  Prosperity. 


Klein 


Lltitz,  the  third  of  the  larger  Moravian  vil¬ 
lages,  lies  in  Lancaster  county.  It  is  said  to 
owe  its  origin,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  to  a  vision  which  appeared  to 
George  Klein,  a  devout  Lutheran.  This  vis¬ 
ion  caused  Klein's  conversion  to  Moravian- 
lsm  and  induced  the  founding  of  Lltitz.  Klein 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  Lutheran  colony ! 
which  had  been  established  at  Warwick,  in 
Lancaster  county,  not  far  irom  Ephrata,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Dunkards.  In  1742  Count 
Zinzendorf  visited  Warwick  and  preached  to 
its  inhabitants.  .»  | 

Klein  alone  of  all  the  residents  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  refused  to  attend  Zinzendorf's  meeting. 

I  he  night  the  meeting  occun-ed  a  vision  ap¬ 
peared  unto  him.  He  saw  the  Lord  face  to 
face,  and  received  proof  of  His  displeasure. 
From  Warwick  Zinzendorf  proceeded  to  Lan¬ 
caster,  whence  Klein  followed  him,  heard  him 

preach  and  became  a  convert.  Thereafter: 

death  an  ardent  and  self-sacri- 
He  induced  many  well¬ 


lie  was  until 
fleing  propagandl; 
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known  Moravian  leaders  to  visit  Warwick, 
!  and  before  1744  all  its  inhabitants  had  become 
!  converted  to  the  Moravian  faith. 

Warwick  soon  took  the  name  of  Lititz,  and 
1  in  the  year  just  named  Klein  built  the  first 
i  Moravian  place  of  worship  in  the  settlement, 
j  Tt.was  in  this  church  that  the  Indian  mission¬ 


s¬ 
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I  ary,  Christian  Henry  Rauch,  began  his  career 
i  as  a  preacher.  Ten  years  later  Klein  gave  to 
the  church  600  acres  of  land  and  erected  a 
;  larger  place  of  worship.  The  Sisters’  House  . 
and  other  structures  belonging  to  the  church 
were  built  In  1870.  These  now  form  part,  of  the 
noted  Moravian  female  seminary,  known 
j  as  Linden  Hall,  which  was  opened  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  in  1704.  When  Warwick  was 
[  given  the  name  of  Lititz,  the  christening  was 
done  by  Count  Zinzendorf  himself.  Lititz 
takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  town  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  where  in  1456  the  persecuted  Mora¬ 
vians  found  refuge.  Until  1855  no  person  not 
;  of  Moravian  faith  was  permitted  to  settle  in 
’  Lititz,  and  even  at  the  present  time  the 
church  is  ali  powerful  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs. 

In  recent  years  Lititz  has  become  a  favorite 
summer  resort,  and  is  visited  yearly  by 
thousands.  One  of  the  attractions  which  it 
holds  for  the  visitor  is  the  grave  of  General 
John  A.  Sutter  on  whose  property  the  first 
gold  was  discovered  in  California.  General 
!  Sutter’s  last  years  were  passed  in  Lititz,  and 
he  is  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  bis  wife  in 
'  one  corner  of  the  Moravian  cemetery.  The 
people  of  Lititz  are  proud  of  their  town,  and 
point  with  pleasure  to  many  interesting 
events  in  its  history.  Hats  braided  from 
straw  were  first  made  in  Lltitz,  and  so  were 
the  first  augers  and  organs  manufactured  in 
America. 

1  To  Lititz  is  also  due  the  credit  of  introduc¬ 
ing  pretzels  in  America,  and  Lititz  pretzels  f 
are  at  the  present  time  shipped  in  large  quan-  J 
titles  to  Chicago,  St»  Louis  and  other  Western 
1  cities.  Lititz  during  the  Revolution  saw  many  j 
a  stirring  event.  In  April,  1778,  General  Wash¬ 
ington  commanded  the  people  to  leave  the  1 
''  town,  and  converted  it  into  a  hospital  for  the  1 
sick  and  wounded  of  his  army.  In  a  field  just  j 
east  of  the  town  one  hundred  of  Washington’s  j 
S  soldiers  are  buried,  who  died  of  camp  fever  at  , 

J  that  time. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE/ONGREGATION. 

Christ  Lutheran  congregation  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  month  of  June,  1843 — half  a 
century  ago.  The  first  name  by  which  it 
was  known  was  the  “Lutheran  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  Easton.”  Subsequently  the  name 
was  changed  to  “First  English  Lutheran 
Congregation  of  Easton.”  Finally,  how¬ 
ever,  just  previous  to  the  dedication,  which 
occurred  Dec.  22,  1844,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  “that  the  name  of  the  church  be 
‘Christ  Church.’  ” 

The  first  church  officers  were:  Elders, 
John  Lehn,  John  Heckman  and  Peter  Ihrie ; 
deacons,  Samuel  Shouse,  Samuel  Drink- 
house  and  Henry  Bender.  Peter  Ihrie  was 
made  president  of  the  body;  Samuel  Yohe, 
treasurer;  and  D.  L.  Bixler,  secretary.  A 
unanimous  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Geo. 
Diehl  to  become  pastor  ot  the  new  congre¬ 
gation.  The  call  was  accepted  and  Rev. 
Diehl’s  labors  as  shepherd  of  the  little 
flock  began  on  the  1st  of  September,  1843. 
On  the  23d  of  December  following  he  was 
installed. 

The  congregation  adopted  the  discipline 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  was  received  into  connection? 
with  the  East  Pennsylvania  Synod.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  days  public  worship  by  the 
congregation  was  conducted  in  the  old  M. 
E.  Church;  and  the  Sunday-school,  which 
was  organized  at  about  the  same  time  as 
the  congregation,  held  its  meetings  at  the 
same  place. 

It  is  told  that  “a  fruitless  effort  was 
made  to  purchase  a  lot  of  ground  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Square  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  a  church  thereon.”  At  a 
congregational  meeting  convened  Jan.  12th, 
1844,  “Messrs.  Shouse  and  Gwinner  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  purchased  the  Unangst 
lot,  corner  of  Hamilton  (now  Fourth)  and 
Ferry  streets,  for  the  use  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.”  A  motion  was  passed  “that  we 
build  on  said  lot,  the  material  to  be  of 
stone,  plastered  on  the  outside.”  Messrs. 
Yohe,  Drinkhouse,  Bender,  Shouse  and 
Heckman  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds;  a  building  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Barnet,  Lehn,  Dawes,  Wey- 
gandt  and  Shouse  was  constituted.  On 
the  13th  of  April,  1844,  a  charter  of 
incorporation  was  adopted  and  the  board  of 
officers  was  then  as  follows:  Elders — Peter 
Ihrie,  John  Lehn,  John  Heckman  and 
Jacob  Weygandt.  Deacons — Samuel  Shouse, 
Samuel  Drinkhouse,  Henry  Bender  and 
Daniel  L.  Bixler.  Trustees — Peter  S. 
Michler,  George  Barnet,  John  J.  Herster, 
Samuel  Yohe,  Michael  Lehn,  Charles 


Dawes,  John  Kressler  and  Wm 
son.  The  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr. 
continued  until  July  1st,  1851.  In  May 
of  that  year  he  tendered  his  resignation 
to  the  sincere  regret  of  the  congregation,  to 
take  effect  as  designated.  His  ministry 
was  distinguished  for  steady  success.  He 
removed  to  Frederic  City,  Md.,  where  he 
subsequently  died. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1851,  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Smith,  D.  D.,  then  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y., 
was  elected  pastor  and  on  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember  thereafter  began  his  work.  He 
resigned  the  congregation  in  May  1854,  to 
accept  a  call  to  St.  Mark’s  Lutheran  congre¬ 
gation,  Philadelphia.  Two  months  later 
he  preached  his  valedictory  discourse. 
During  his  pastorate, successful  and  pleasant 
throughout,  the  parsonage  was  built.  It 
was  occupied  by  Rev.  Smith  on  the  1st— of' 
April,  1853. 

In  September,  1854,  Rev.  Emanuel 
Greenwald,  then  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 


chosen  pastor,  and  on  the  29th  of  October 
succeeding  preached  his  first  sermon. 
During  his  care  and  oversight  of  the  church  i 
reaching  to  April  21st,  1867,  the  congrega- 
tion  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  A  more 
faithful  and  efficient  minister  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  In  the  pulpit  and  out  ofl 
the  pulpit,  a  great  power  for  Christ.  Called 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  and  feeling  it  his  duty  to  accept 
he  left  Easton  at  the  time  named  to  the 
sorrow  of  the  congregation  and  the  commu¬ 
nity.  He  is  with  Christ,  whom  in  life  he 
glorified. 

The  successor  of  Rev.  E.  Greenwald  was 
Rev.  W.  P.  Ruthrauff,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
He  took  charge  of  the  congregation  Aug.  1 
1867.  In  the-  Spring  of  1868  quite  a  large 
number  of  persons  withdrew  from  Chirst 
Church  and  organized  St.  Paul’s  Church 
Subsequently,  in  January,  ’69,  another 
considerable  number  of  persons,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  uniting  with  the  new  organization 
severed  their  connection  with  Christ 
Church.  A  little  later  than  this 
m.  on  August  30,  1869,  by  vote 

and  amended  charter,  the  congregation 
changed  its  synodical  relation  from  the 
East  Pennsylvania  Synod  to  the  Minis- 
termm  of  Pennsylvania.  Rev.  Ruthrauff 
is  referred  to  as  a  very  able  preacher, 
though  for  reasons  for  which  he  was  in  no 
wise  censurable  and  wholly  beyond  his  con- 
tro1  his  ministry  was  less  successful  than 
that  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  pastor 
until  April  18,  1870,  when  he  removed  to 

reward  He’  ^  haS  g0ne  to  his  eternal 

Rev  WUIiam  Ashmead  Schaeffer  was 
chosen  to  minister  in  holy  things 
o  Christ  8  people.  He  began  his  work 

Octohpr^^f’iu1870’  and  was  Stalled 
October  9th  of  the  same  year.  A  largely 

distracted  and  discouraged  congregation 

was  united  and  cheered  by  him.  Great 

church  love  developed  and  progress  in  all 

directions  made  jEIe  was  an  unK  work- 

tL’i8taVfi1hlmS|e  f  w.3®^ sn°h  self-denial  and 

c°ltlvatl0n  of  his  pastoral  field 

Sf  hrnt  6  ®umm.er  of  1876  he  found  him-| 
self  broken  down  in  health.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  gave  him  an  extended  vacation,  but! 


physically  unable  at  the  end  of  it  to  resume 
his  work,  he  requested  that  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  brother  minister  be  en¬ 
gaged  until  he  should  be  restored. 
Rev.  T.  Heilig  was  chosen.  From  Nov.  1st, 
1876,  to  April  1st,  1877,  he  had  charge 
of  the  parish,  when  Rev.  Schaffer,  still 
unable  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  charge,  re¬ 
signed.  The  congregation,  because  of  their 
strong  attachment  for  him,  very  unwil¬ 
lingly  accepted  his  resignation.  Prominent 
among  the  external  achievements  of  his 
ministry  was  the  building  of  an  organ  room 
to  the  church  edifice  and  the  purchase  of  a 
very  fine  and  costly  instrument.  He  is 
now  the  efficient  pastor  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
Philadelphia. 

The  brief  ministry  of  Rev.  Heilig  was 
abundant  in  good  results.  He  is  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  very  instructive  and  edifying 
preacher.  He  resides  at  Stroudsburg  at 
present. 

From  April  to  November,  1877,  the  con- 
congregation  was  without  a  resident  pas¬ 
tor.  On  the  4th  day  of  November,  1877, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Anspach  began  his  work. 
Quite  a  number  ot  church  improvements 
mark  his  ministry. 

frescoing  and  recarpeting  of  church  edifice  ; 
the  erection  of  memorial  windows;  the  lay¬ 
ing  ot  flagstone  pavement  and  building  of 
I  new  fences  about  parsonage  yard;  new 
heaters  in  church  and  parsonage;  and  the 
building  of  a  large  and  convenient  addition 
to  the  parsonage. 

During  all  the  years  of  its  history  the 
congregation  has  contributed  liberally  to 
the  benevolent  operations  of  the  synod  and 
church  in  general. 

Most  of  Christ  Church’s  pastors  have  been 
men  of  pronounced  ability  and  distinguished 
j  in  the  church. 

Dr.  Diehl,  the  first  pastor,  was  a  man  of 
j  splendid  traits  and  his  life  was  fruitful  of 
most  happy  results.  His  labors  in  Christ 
Church  were  marked  with  ceaseless  activity. 
Being  the  counsellor  and  director  of  the 
I  new  organization,  his  wisdom  and  prudence 
are  manifest  in  the  security  of  its  founda¬ 
tions,  and  the  excellent  trend  he  gave  to 
j  its  church  life  in  its  beginnings.  He  was 
associate  editor  and  joint  owner  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Observer,  a  church  paper  of  the  de¬ 
nomination  that  has  enjoyed  a  prosperous 
career  and  exerted  a  wide  influence.  Pos¬ 
sessing  a  benevolent  heart,  he  became  direc- 
|  tor  in  many  charitable  institutions.  He  is 
j  the  author  of  one  of  the  Holman  lectures 
on  the  Augsburg  Confession.  His  remains 
are  buried  in  Easton  Cemetery. 

Rev.  E.  Greenwald,  D.  D.,  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  many  of  the  citizens  of  Eas¬ 
ton  and  the  memory  of  him  will  to-day  be 
gratefully  recalled  by  those  who  met  him 
during  his  pastorate  of  12J  years,  beginning 
|  Oct.  29,  1854.  Many  learned  to  know  the 
|  man  because  he  sought  to  know  them,  not 
for  the  mere  acquaintance  sake,  but  that 
be  might  help  them  to  a  better  life  and 
|teach  them  with  his  warm  hearted  Christian 
sympathy.  He  was  a  friend  of  all,  rich 
|and  poor,  and  he  was  as  near  a  perfect 
Christian  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be  made. 
During  his  administration  the  Colored 
I  Lutheran  Church  took  its  rise  and  has  con¬ 


tinued  unto  this  day,  although  it  has  not 
advanced  numercally  for  reasons  for  which  e 
neither  its  members  or  pastors  have  been 
!  responsible. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  books  that 
are  recorded  among  the  standard  literature 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  has  been  said 
that  his  writings  form  a  part  of  the  Heart 
History  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  his  works:  ‘‘The  Lu¬ 
theran  Reformation,  an  Order  of  Family 
Prayer,”  subsequently  issued  as  “Jesus, 

Our  Table  Guest;”  “Questions  on  the  Gos¬ 
pel  for  the  Church  Year,”  two  volumes; 
“Meditations  for  Passion  Week;”  “The 
Young  Christian’s  Manual  of  Devotion;” 

“The  True  Church,  Its  way  of  Justification 
and  Its  Holy  Communion,”  “Sprinkling 
the  True  Mode  of  Baptism;”  “Meditations 
for  the  Closet;”  etc.,  etc. 

Most  of  these  works  were  given  to  the 
press  after  he  became  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Lancaster,  to  which  place  he  was 
called  from  Easton  in  April,  1867. 

Dr.  Greenwald  received  his  degree  from 
Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg,  in 
1859. 

Dr.  Greenwald  was  at  various  times  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  which  be 
helped  to  organize;  president  of  the  E'st 
Pennsylvania  Synod  and  of  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania;  editor  of  the  Lutheran 
Standard ;  president  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Capitol  University,  Columbus.  He 
died  iu  Lancaster,  Dec.  21,  1885,  in  har¬ 
ness. 

William  Ashmead  Schaeffer,  also  a  for¬ 
mer  pastor  of  the  church,  is  now  pastor  of  | 

St.  Stephen’s  Church,  West  Philadelphia. 

His  life  has  been  one  of  constant  devotion 
to  the  work  of  the  church  of  his  faith,  ?  jk 
which  he  dearly  loves.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
venerable  Rev.  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,f 
LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Mt. 

Airy,  Philadelphia,  and  who  just  completed 
his  80th  year  of  life  and  his  55th  year  of 
service  as  pastor  and  professor  of  theology. 

Mr.  Schaeffer,  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  church  papers.  He  is  the  associate 
editor  ot  The  Foreign  Missionary  and  the 
publisher  of  The  Seed-Sower,  secretary  of  ■, 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  General  ^ 

Council,  a  director  of  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  a  member  of  the  General  Council’s 
Board  of  Publication.  He  has  on  several 
.occasions  been  a  delegate  of  the  Minis- 
terium  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  meetings  of  j 
the  General  Council. 

He  assumed  charge  of  Christ  Church 
Sept.  1,  1870,  and  by  dint  of  hard  effort 
that  prostrated  him,  brought  the  church 
again  to  its  feet  after  the  staggering  blow 
that  came  in  ’67  and  ’68.  He  is  dearly 
beloved  by  his  people  and  is  universally 
recognized  as  a  faithful  champion  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  avancementand  welfare 
of  the  church  at  home  and  abroad. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Anspach,  D.  D.,  who  resigned 
Christ  Church  to  accept  a  call  to  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Williamsport,  Dec.  31,  1891,  is  a 
cultured  and  polished  gentleman,  a  grace¬ 
ful  pulpit  man,  and  a  fluent  expounder  of 
the  word  of  God.  His  pastorate  was  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  successful  of  any  of  the  past. 
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He  strengthened  the  charch  and  succeeded 
in  eradicating  all  disharmony  and  conten¬ 
tion.  He  is  the  author  of  two  books,  both 
of  which  were  issued  during  his  stay  in 
Easton. 

“Thieves  of  Homes  or  Habits  that  Im¬ 
poverish”  was  no  less  popular  than  “Divine 
Rod  and  Staff  in  Death  or  Consolatory 
Thoughts  for  the  Dying  and  Bereaved,” 
was  helpful  and  comforting.  He  is  affec¬ 
tionately  remembered  by  all  his  people  of 
other  days,  to  whom  he  proved  himself  a 
faithful  under-shepherd.  From  1888  to  ’93 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  received  the  doctor’s  degree 
from  the  Missionary  Institute,  Selinsgrove, 

Rev.  J.  W.  Mayne,  the  present  pastor, 
came  to  Easton  from  Catasauqua,  Pa.  He ; 
ended  his  first  year  of  service  May  1  last,  i 
He  is  34  years  of  age,  is  a  graduate  of 
Muhlenberg  College  of  the  class  of  ’81.  He 
was  the  prize  orator  of  bis  class,  taking 
both  the  J unior  and  Senior  prizes.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  June  3,  1884,  and 
ordained  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania 
J une  16  following.  He  is  serving  his  third 
charge,  having  spent  four  years  in  the 
Tinicum  charge,  Bucks  county,  and  four 
years  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Catasauqua, 
Pa.  He  loves  his  people  and  they  are  sup¬ 
porting  his  efforts  to  maintain  and  further 
build-  the  congregation  upon  the  founda¬ 
tions  that  have  been  so  well  laid. 
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CURIOUS  WILL  CASE. 


A  STRANGE  STORY  OF  THE  STATE 
REGION. 


.  Tie  a 


The  Dual  Life  and  Tragical  Death  of 
“Jimmy  Rogers” — A  Son’s  Deng  Tight  for 
the  Property  of  His  Father, 


[prepared  for  the  ptjbmc  eedger.] 

The  formal  announcements  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  receive  but 
mere  passing  notice  from  the  general  reader. 
Only  the  lawyers  concerned  and  the  parties  to 
the  suit  decided  or  sent  back  from  trial  have 
any  special  interest  in  them. 

But  the  history  of  some  of  the  cases,  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  what  are  called  *  ‘paper  books,  ’  ’ 
which  are  printed  for  the  information  of  the 
Courts,  along  with  the  arguments  of  counsel,1 
contain  very  often  the  materials  wherewith  to! 
construct  a  startling  drama,  an  interesting! 
romance,  a  tragedy,  or  a  comedy  of  errors.  ■ 
Bast  week  a  case  was  decided  which  came  up 

_ _  ' _ _ 


from  the  Common  Picas  of  Northampton 
county  and  involved  a  curiously  interesting 
story,  which  is  another  verification  of  the 
proverb,  ■  ‘Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  ’  ’  i 
About  the  year  1S15  a  man  named  Tozer  left  , 
his  wife  and  young  children  in  Exmouth,  I 
England,  and  there  was  no  clue  to  his  where-! 
abouts  for  many  months.  It  was  then  dis-' 
covered  that  he  was  working  in  the  slate 
quarries,  in  Wales,  and,  after  a  year  or  two,  j 
he  was  persuaded  to  return  to  his  home  and) 
resume  his  trade  as  a  watchmaker.  There 
was  no  reason  for  his  having  left  home  except 
that  times  were  hard,  whiie  the  burden  of  the 
family  was  difficult  to  bear,  and  he  had 
thought  it  easier  to  get  along  by  himself.  He 
promised  reformation  and  things  went  aloDg 
smoothly  for  another  year,  and  then  one  fine 
morning  he  was  missiDg  again.  The  wife 
struggled  along  bravely  with  her  young 
family,  assisted  by  relatives  and  neighbors, 
and  months  grew  to  years  and  year  after  year 
rolled  by  and  no  tidings  came  of  the  missing 
man. 

Early  in  the  fifties,  somewhere  about  ’52,  a 
little  Englishman,  who  looked  like  a  sailori 
and  spoke  with  a  strong  Devonshire  accent, 
made  his  appear-ar.ee  in  the  little  town  called 
Chapman’s  Quarries,  Northampton  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  called  himself  “Jimmy 
Rogers, ’’and  applied  for  work  to  William 
Chapman,  now  of  Bethlehem  and  then  work¬ 
ing  among  the  pioneers  of  the  present,  great 
slate  industry-.  He  found  himself  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  colony.  The  greater  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  made  up  of  imported  slate  workers, 
who  made  good  wages  quarrying  and  split¬ 
ting  slate,  and  devoted  their  leisure  time  on 
.summer  evenings,  Sunday’s  and  holidays  to ! 

,  prospecting  around  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue! 
Mountains^  for  surface  indications  of  great 
i  slate  deposits.  They  got  ‘  ‘options’  ’  on  prop- 1 
e™es  from  the  owners  of  the  rough,  wild  I 
laud  of  the  regions,  formed  little  com-! 
pames  of  partners  to  “take  off  top” 
and  develop  beds  and  then  sought  to  enlist 
oap-tal,  or  sold  out  and  made  a  good  many  i 
mistakes,  and  a  few  of  them  made  some 
money.  Jimmy  Rogers  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  fortunate  ones  and  to  have  been  I 
mpiessed  -with  the  prevalent  idea  among  his  i 
issociates,  that  he  was  located  in  a  new  El  I 
Dorado.  It  was  ten  years  and  more  after' 
James  Tozer  had  left  Exmouth,  and  his  little  I 
lads  had  grown  up  into  sturdy  boys,  and 
helped  m  supporting  their  mother,  when  a  I 
letter  arrived  trom  the  truant  husband,  giving ! 
a  cheering  account  of  his  prospects,  inclosin" 

a  little  money  and  directing  the  wife  to  write 
?ddress  “James  Rogers,  Chao- 
nQUameS’  NorthamPton  county,  Pa.” 
Then  they  corresponded  pretty  regularly  and 
he  from  time  to  time  sent  money 

nmtlv  r^ion  in  tho.  early  days  was  a 
p.etty  wild  place,  and  “little  Jimmy  ”  as 

wild  lad  Tt.o 'm  iD  th0S®  dayS’  was  a  Pretty 
wild  lad.  There  was  very  little  Sunday  there 

bat  a  great  deal  of  rough  sport  and  carousing’ 
and  Junmy  took  his  full  share  of  it.  He  had 
always  been  a  hard  drinker,  and  be  grew  to 
be  a  harder  one.  But.  nevertheless!  he  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  little  money.  When  the  war 
broke  out  Jimmy  found  time  to  go  home  and 
he  went  back  to  become  reconciled  and  to 
promise  his  wife  never  to  leat  her  and  to 
appease  her  relatives.  He  worked  it 
trade  and  apparently  settled  down  for  tood 
plough  his  drinking  habits  made  some  troi 

nnB“‘afler  the  war  was  over  his  wife  woke  ud 
a“ain  “C?6  to  diacover  that  he  had  ^one 
\nrih  T^1S  tlme  k®  went  to  Pen  Ar-yle 

thrnam“Pof°"Cemy*”aandtaerC-  h6~d 

a  single  man.  He  kept 


Iwt  there  were  rumors  current  that  Uncle 
iJuumy  was  a  fugitive  from  England  and  a 
common  report  that  his  name  was  not  Rogers. 
He  even  told  some  cronies  during  his  frequent 
spells  of  wild  debauchery  that  his  name  was 
I ozer.  The  family  did  not  hear  from  him  for 
>ear.>,  and  at  last  his  son,  -  John  Tozer,  grown 
to  man’s  estate  and  having  served  his  time  at 
his  trade  as  a  carpenter,  resolved  to  come 
here  and  look  for  him.  He  wrote  to  James 
Rogers,  at  Chapman’s  Quarries,  and  Jimmy 
got  the  letter  and  met  him  in  New  York  when 
the  ship  came  in. 

j  This  was  in  1S71.  Father  and  son  went  to 
Pen  Argyl  together,  and  Jimmy  introduced 
his  son  as  “my  son  John,  from  England  ”  to 
all  his  acquaintances.  They  stopped  ’  over 
night  and  took  breakfast  next  day  with  a 
man  named  John  Jackson,  and  to"  him  es¬ 
pecially  the  son  was  introduced.  The  son  ^ot 
work  at  his  trade,  first  in  and  near  New  York 
and  then  at  Boston.  He  stayed  here  eteht 
years,  visiting  Pen  Argyl  twice,  and  being 
known  everywhere  there  as  “little  Jimmy’s’’ 
som  In  J uly,  1878,  the  young  man  went  back 
to  England  to  seek  his  relatives.  His  father 
went  to  Boston  to  see  him  before  he  left  and 
bade  him  good-bye.  They  never  ’  met 
again.- 

After  his  son’s  departure  Jimmy  acquired 
local  fame  as  a  confirmed  drunkard,  whose 
long  continued  sprees  were  the  wonder  of  the 
neighborhood,  m  which  many  hard  drinkers 
were  located.  Year  after  year  he  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  it  all  he 
managed  to  make  money  out  of  some  specula- ” 
—gtions  he  stumbled  into.  In  1888  he  purchased 
a  little  hotel  property,  which  he  rented  for 
a  while.  Then  he  went  into  partnership  with 
a  man  named  Hayne.  But  Hay ne  couldn’t 
ive  with  him.  He  was  drunk  'for  weeks  at  a  , 
i  stretch.  He  wanted  to  give  his  property  to  all 
sorts  of  people  he  met  when  he  was  on  his 
sprees  By  and  by  his  hotel  was  tenantless.' 
tie  had  a  bed  and  a  trunk:  and  a  chair  in  the 
lonely  house.  He  tried  to  sober  up  after  a 
three  weeks’  drunk.  One  evening  he  was  left 
alone  in  the  house.  He  was  over  70  years  of 
age,  and  half  crazed  by  continued  debauchery 
He  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  blew  his  brains 

They  found  an  envelope  on  the  trunk  ad¬ 
dressed  to  John  Jackson  Senior.  Whether 
Jimmy  put  it  there  or  another  no  man  can 

It?/  **  f°T.nd  there  that  night,  Septem- 
bei  6th,  1887.  It  was  smeared  and  dirty  as 
though  carried  in  the  pocket  a  long  while 
There  was  a  sheet  of  common  note  paper  in  it” 
and  scrawled  thereon,  with  erasures,  mis¬ 
spelling  and  smears  and  blots,  were  these 
words ; 

PEil  Aegyt,,  August  I7th,  1887-High  James 

Rogers  do  give  to  John  Jackson  Sr. ,  my  prop- 
:erty  known  as  Pen  Argyl  Hotel,  and  the  land 
a  joining  in  Pen  Argyl,  Northampton  county, 

.  ,  ,  James  Rogers. 

The  date,  two  weeks  before  his  death  showed 
;it  to  have  been  written  whiie  he  was  on  Ms 
jlast  prolonged  spree,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
was  wanting  to  give  it  to  others  besides  John 

Jackson,  who  was  a  miner  he  had  imi»  „„ 
quahitance  with.  Did  he  intend  to  Mve  it  to 
Jac.tson,  and  to  deprive  his  family  of  if  or 
was  it  written  in  a  freak  of  drunken 
;osity?  Jackson  did  not  stop  to  discuss  that’ 
i  He  took  it  to  Easton  and  probated  it  Nobody 
was  there  to  interfere.  He  ten!- 

real  but  the  persona  propertt  °VJP  y  he 
httle  Jimm/  out  of  the  wav 

|  Richard  Jackson,  postmaster  at  Pen  Ar*jd’ 

acting  as  administrator  Art,yl, 

never  returned.  They  wrote  te  anSWered  and 
and  no  reply  came  In  the  P°st-oflice 
.  y  y  came,  in  the  summer  of  1891 


[to  Exmouth,  England,  on  aviht  The  ,K 
;  told  (he  story  of  the  suicide  of  “Jimm  p 
ers,  ’’  and  members 

They  called  on  LobTf^ 
I  owed  him  a  photograph  of  their  father  sent 
to  them  by  him  from  Easton  years  before  a 

soon  as  Lobb  saw  it  be  said  “Thit’-  t;,‘  AS 

Rogers,’’  and  nearly  five  yeamafter 
|  tiler’s  death  the  son  of  James  Toy-r  ]«„,?  fai 

sensed  of!ad  ^  iUid  Wh°  had  a11  ^  died  pos^ 

In  189!  the  son  came  back  to  the  United 
y|tates  and .made  ademand  on  Jackson  for  the 
property,  claiming,  under  legal  advice  that 
(the  paper  was  not  testamentary  in  character 

ceased  wiTled<t1^CXPre/Si0n  °f  wilat  the  <J«- 
Thn  To  T  d  to  be  Per-01'te.ed  after  his  death 

cIMm  whhnS  ileP‘  011  a"d  treated  the  son’ ^ 
meiSed  anrteh  6riSl0n-  Suit  wascom- 

1 1S92  tv rn  n  a  re  Were  lonS  delays.  In  May 
tes^Leenf°.artrefusedaii  issue  to  determh^ 

'r'>  c; 1  -  y  'rns  ih°  win 

In  a.  me,ntof  Janies  Rogers,  deceased. 

I  father  cnPd  mary  ilearin3  the  identity  of 
Coahnctate°dntheS  ^  CSUiWs^  and  the 

.  uPd  that  it  was  intended  to  take  effect  oft  ™ 

upon  thefff  l.  °  ev,denee-  He  simply  rested 
neither  hi  J  ea  ground  that  the  paper  was 
|  The  jury  substajice  testamentaiy. ! 

*v-’ree  that  tt,ndua  S1Ggu!ar  verdict:  “We 

BpSSSrS- 

deelaredth?doVeur: 

not  submit  tLanestim,  t  C°Un  Should 
that  the  Jud4  should  dL  JUryatall>  but 

question  whether  the  doent* U1 ‘?e  aS  a  legaI 
However  ToVerte  document  was  a  will. 

the  finding  of  the  jMy^The^  ^  °bj6Ct  to 

to  the  Supreme  Foiu-’t  ,r  eTcase  W!IS  carried 
Monday  of  tas?  week  dacksoD’  and  ca 

confirmed  the  Court  below  ’  buf^  ™a“8 

lows  and  the  Court  has  awarded  „ 

er^y  kas  rented  for  S300  mi  *  wo  piop- 

johly  worth  from  SStoTo  snow. *  r  1S  prot>* 

Prom,,  ^ .  . 


. 

B  . 

■  Bate,  . , . 


EASTON’C^fiTsfORIAN~SPEAKS: 

Education  in  Philadelphia  in  Colonial  Times— 
American  Philosophical  Society  — Four 
Remarkable  Men  Among  the  Foun¬ 
ders — William  Parsons  One  of 


Them— The  Founding  of 
Easton. 

The  following  interesting  paper  was  read 
before  the  City  Councils  last  (Friday)  night, 
the  object  being,  as  the  paper  shows,  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  the  founder  of  Easton 
and  to  perpetuate  his  memory  in  a  fitting 

"in  1744  thfe  Franklin  J  tin  to  Club  was 
established,  which  developed  into  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  Under 
this  title  was  incorporated  in  1T80.  There 
are  four  names  in  Connection  Path  this 
organization  which  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
notice.  These  names  are  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  John  Battram,  Thomas  Godfrey  and 
William  Parsons.  These  men  all  began 
life  poor  ahd  fought  their  way  into  positions 
of  usefulness  ahd  lasting  renown,  though 
they  pursued  very  different  paths  to  attain 
to  'the  positions  they  ftoiigbt.  Franklin 
came  to  Philadelphia  with  an  indomitable 
will,  ah  earnest  Soul,  a  warm  heart  and  an 
empty  purse.  He  learned  the  trade  oi  a 
printer,  he  became  a  leading  wreiter  and 
original  thinker,  a  practical  philosopher,  a 
leading  scientist,  and  opened  the  pathway 
into  electrical  science.  He  became  presi- 
dentof  the  Commonwealth  and  president  oi 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he 
established  by  his  influence.  He  became  a 
successful  diplomatist  Ut  the  Court  oi 
France,  and  made  all  alliance  with  that 
country  which  made  the  surrender  at  York- 
,  town  possible.  He  was  in  some  respects 
the  greatest  man  La  history. 

John  Bartram  was  a  farmer  and  sup¬ 
ported  his  family  by  the  products  oi  his; 
farm  in  the  Valley  of  the  Schuylkill.  He  was 
a  hard-working  man  and  an  ardent  lover  oi 
nature,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  botany.  He  Studied  this  Science 
while  tilling  the  soil.  Nature  generously  | 
revealed  her  secrets  to  Ins  inquisitive  mind. 
Every  plant  had  its  tale  of  wonder  to  tell,  j 
and  his  Soul  became  enraptured  by  these 
wonderful  revelations.  Eve  y  plant  upon! 
which  he  trod,  evtery  flower  blooming  by  j 
,  the  wUyside  Seemed  to  invite  his  notice.  i 
He  becanie  enthusiastic  in  the  study  of  tnel 
flora  of  the  New  World.  He  extended  his  j 
i  research  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Florida. 
He  established  one  of  the  finest  botanical 
gardens  in  the  world  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill.  He  corresponded  with  leading 
botanists  of  Europe,  sending  them  plants  I 
and  receiving  books  in  return.  Linnaeus, 
called  Bartram  the  greatest  natural  botanist; 
in  the  world.  He  was  made  a  Fellow  oi  l 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  other 
foreign  societies,  and  was  appointed  Anier- 
\  ican  Botanist  to  His  Majesty  George  111. 
He  built  his  own  house  while  he  -was  iarm  - 
ing  and  studying  botany.  He  quarried  the 
stone,  hewed  them,  and  bu  It  his  home,  and 
the  house  still  stands  as  a  monument  of  his 
industry  find  <iti  illusfcr&tiou  of  the  q  uaint  j 
architecture  oi  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

Thomas  Godfrey  was  horn  m  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  was  by  trade  a  glazier,  and  by  one; 
writer  is  called  a  “looking-glass  maker  ”; 
aud  by  his  employment  he  was  led  to  study 
angles  of  reflection.  Being  naturally  fond 


of  mathematics,  he  made  a  thorough  Study 
of  this  science.  He  acquired  a  good  knowl-  ■ 
ed«e  of  Latin  to  aid  him  m  bis 
studies.  The  quadraht  had  been  a  long  H 
time  id  use  by  mariners,  but  there  was 
a  demand  for  an  improvement,  and  God- 1 
frey  was  fortunate  in  inventing  the  sex-j 
taut,  and  rendering  his  name  immortal. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  sextant' 
rests  is:  “That  if  a  ray  of  light  suffer  J 
double  reflection,  the  angle  between  the: 
original  ray  and  its  direction  after  the  sec- ; 
oud  reflection,  is  double  the  angle  made  j 
by  the  reflecting  surface.”  Hadley,  in; 
Europe,  had  made  the  same  discovery. 
The  results  of  the  work  of  both  gentlemen  1 
were  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon-  j 
don.  and  a  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds  j  . 
sterling  was  awarded  to  each  of  the  inven-  J 

William  Parsons  came  from  England  to  j  " 
Philadelphia  when  quite  a  young  man.  ; 
He  was  poor  and  had  to  depend  upon  his j 
daily  toil  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  Hej 
learned  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  There; 
are  few  employments  where  the  mind  is  so 
free  Irom  care”  and  can  so  easily  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  study  as  that  of  a  shoemaker.  1  he 
new  world  was  full  of  activity,  there  wqs 
ample  room  for  an  ambitions  mind  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  enlarge  one’s  sphere  of  action. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Parsons  j 
looked  carefully  into  the  near  future  and  | 
saw  the  opportunities  on  every  hand  tor; 
an  educated  mind  to  walk  in  the  paths  ot 
science  and  attain  to  positions  of  honor 
and  prophet  among  his  fellows,  and  leave 
an  honored  name  behind  him.  If  any  man , 
had  told  William  Parsons  he  was  preparing 
for  companionship  with  the  greatest  ot  men, 

;  that  he  would  be  aU  honored  companion  ot 
him  who  made  the  lightnings  of  heaven  bis 
playthings,  he  would  hardly  have  believed 
it  A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps.  We  look  back  to  those  early  days 
of  the  Republic  and  see  Franklin  toiling  at 
his  trade  in  a  printing  office,  Godfrey  among 
his  looking-glasses,  Bartram  on  his  farm ; 
and  in  his  beautiful  botanical  garden,  and; 
William  Parsons  in  his  shoemaker  shop,, 
each  one  training  his  own  mind  for  future 
greatness— making  their  own  college  and; 
graduating  with  the  highest  honors.  Wil-, 
Ham  Parsons  had  obtained  the  reputation  of 
a  profound  mathematician,  Bartram  had 
been  pronounced  the  best  natural  botanist 
in  the  world,  Godfrey  had  invented  the, 
sextant  and  taught  old  sailors  how  to  navi- 1 
gate  the  oceans,  and  “old  Ben”  Franklin  : 
had  tamed  the  lightnings  of  heaven.  These 
four  men  had  formed  a  sacred  brotherhood  j 
in  the  Franklin  Junto  Club,  where  each 
could  tell  his  triumph  in  the  paths  ot 
science. 

William  Parsons  married  at  21,  and, alter ; 
nineteen  years  of  hard  study,  he  had| 
received  the  very  honorable  appointment  of 
Surveyor  General  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
.  Pennsylvania.  In  the  language  of  Frank- 
lin,  “he  bad  kept  his  shop,  and  now  his 
H shop  kept  him.”  No  doubt  Mr.  Parsons 
felt  an  honest  pride  in  the  contemplation  ot 
his  success.  He  had  received  his  commis¬ 
sion,  put  his  tools  away,  put  his  shoemaker’s 
bench  up  stairs,  and  walked  the  streets  of 


|  Philadelphia  as  one^Ttlielmiaghates  of  the 
|  Commonwealth,  arm  in  arm  with  Godfrey, 
Bartram  and  Franklin.  He  had  patiently 
struggled  and  nobly  won  his  proud  posi¬ 
tion.  He  had  passed  many  years  of  toil 
land  had  not  toiled  for  naught.  He  could 
|  look  back  across  the  sea  and  think  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  strange  youth  in  a  strange  land 
|  with  nothing  but  his  honesty  of  purpose, 

!  industrious  habits,  indomitable  will  and  a 
I  virtuous  life;  these  were  his  sole  invest¬ 
ments,  but  they  were  quite  as  valuable  as 
I  pure  gold,  and  produced  what  gold  could 
not  buy.  Mr.  Parsons  was  not  a  man  of 
a  strong  constitution,  and  after  seven  years 
of  official  duty,  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  position.  And  when  the  town  of  Easton 
was  to  be  laid  out,  Northampton  county  to 
be  set  apart,  the  Penns  called  him  to  Easton 
to  superintend  the  laying  out  of  Easton  and 
to  assist  in  establishing  the  county  courts, 
lor  which  he  acted  as  Prothonotary  and 
clerk,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
I  beautiful  city  among  the  hills.  How  well 
he  performed  these  duties  is  shown  by  the 
judgment  of  thoughtful  historians.  He  has 
been  called  the  “God  father  of  Easton,” 
j  “the  father  of  the  infant  town,”  and  these 
titles  he  fairly  won;  he  had  won  his 
“spurs”  by  the  dangers  which  surrounded 
him,  when  he  was  threatened  with  death 
by  Indian  invasion.  It  is  the  voice  of  his¬ 
tory  that  he  shortened  his  life  by  his  anx¬ 
ious  care  and  painful  watching  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  winter  following  the 
burning  of  Guddenhuten.  He  wrote 
to  Philadelphia,  telling  Mr.  Peters 
his  serious  apprehensions;  “it  might 
be  his  last  letter.  ’  ’  While  others  fled  from 
impending  danger,  the  “  father  of  the 
infant  town”  stood  at  his  post  watching 
over  those  quietly  sleeping  in  their  log 
cabins.  Well  indeed  may  a  warm  hearted 
writer  say  :  “  William  Parsons  rocked  Eas¬ 
ton  in  her  cradle,  and  watched  over  her 
'infant  foot-steps  with  paternal  solicitude.” 
{There  are  two  events  in  those  early  days 
which  bring  the  watchful  tenderness  of 
!  Parsons  out  in  bold  relief.  He  well  knew 
j  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  Indians,  and 
!  the  first  public  building  he  had  built  was 
ithe  jail,'  whose  solid  stone  walls 
would  shelter  the  mothers  and 
children  in  case  of  danger.  The  county 
I  was  set  apart  in  1752,  and  the  jail  imme- 
Idiately  built. 

The  next  great  work  which  Parsons  felt 
1  to  be  an  immediate  necessity  was  a  place 
for  religious  meetings  and  for  educational 
purposes.  And  hence  a  building  was 
^finished  in  1755.  It  was  a  log  structure 
and  had  three  rooms,  one  larger  and  two 
Smaller;  and  this  building  would  answer 
for  Church  and  school  house  both.  Thus 
at  the  earliest  moment  the  wants  of  educa¬ 
tion  were  supplied,  and  the  taste  was 
jormed  which  culminated  in  the  founda 
tion  of  Lafayette  College.  This  log  bui Id¬ 
ling  stood  thirty-nine  years,  and  was  fol- 

lruvprl  1  vrr  I  lv  o  llAond» _  •  i 


lowed  by  the  “Academy  on  the  Hill’ 


Fourth  and  Ferry  streets  in  1757,  and 
December  22d  in  his  own  home.  It 
been  called  the  Taylor  building-;  it  is 
misnomer.  It  was  built  by  William  Fai¬ 
sons  and  hallowed  by  the  last  hours  of 
pure,  unselfish  and  noble  life. 

I  should  not  at  this  time  have  troubled 
Ithe  Council,  nor  the  public,  but  for  the 
j  purpose  of  making  the  following  statement: 
It  has  now  been  about  ten  years  since  I 
j began  to  write  my  “History  of  Easton.” 
Every  number  was  noticed  as  it  came  from 
the  press.  Notices  of  the  work,  when  it  was 
finished,  have  appeared  in  every  paper  in 
the  city.  I  have  had  correspondence  with 
'people  out  of  town  who  are  well  acquaint- 
jed  with  the  history  of  our  city.  I  have 
j  closely  searched  the  records  of  the  Moravian 
Church  of  Bethlehem,  and  so  far  I  fail  to 
find  a  single  descendant  of  Parsons.  And 
yet  this  noble  man  cannot  be  childless  nor 
friendless  while  Easton  stands, 
t  have  written  biographies  of  many  men, 
but  none  in  whose  life  I  feel  a  deeper  and 
more  tender  interest  than  in  the  life  of  the 
“Godfather”  who  rocked  Easton  in  her 
cradle;  “this  Father  of  the  Infant  Town,” 
William  Pafsons,  the  intimate  friend  and 
companion  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Bartram  and  Thomas  Godfrey.  I 

had  formed  a  plan  to  have  the 
arave  of  the  founder  of  Easton 

enclosed  With.  a  substantial  iron 
fence,  and  have  some  suitable  inscription 
On  the  naked  tablet.  Elit  the  burying 
ground  is  owned  by  the  Third  Street  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  and  I  was  informed  by  a 
member  of  the  consistory  this  week  that  it 
was  the  intention  to  sell  the  property,  and 
the  remains  of  the  dead  are  beiDg  rapidly 
removed,  leaving  a  scene  of  desolation 
around  the  grave.  Gentlemen  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  ot  the  City  of  Easton,  you  are 
the  only  children  William  Parsons  has 
living.  You  must  be  the  custodians  of  his 
memory.  The  city  has  started  upon  a  new 
career  of  prosperity  and  growth ;  westward,  lr 
northward  and  southward  the  star  of  Easton 
takes  Its  course.  Twenty  years  will  enkindle 
the  pride  of  those  now  in  the  morning  and 
middle  of  life.  Gentlemen,  into  yotir  hand 


is  committed  the  sacred  task  of  perpetuating 
and  honoring  the  memory  of  this  noble 


re- 


jSecond  street,  which  'has  just  been 
{moved. 

j  Mr.  Parsons’  seven  years’  life  in  Easton 
were  seven  years  of  anxious  care  and  severe 
{toil.  .He  built  his  house  on  the  corner  of 


man.  In  honoring  him  you  honor  your- ' 
selves.  Build  him  a  monument,  inscribe 
his  virtues  upon  it  for  generations  yet 
unborn  to  read.  He  was  present  at  the 
birth  ol  pur  city  and  suffered  the  pains 
which  encircled  the  cradle  he  so  Carefully 

[and  tenderly  “rocked-.” 

— 

After  Mr.  Condit  had  finished  reading 
I  his  paper  Mr.  Wood  remarked  that  it  was 
(only  recently  that  he  had  learned  that  Wil--; 
j  liam  Parson’s  grave  in  the  GermanReformed 
j  burial  giound  was  unmarked  and  uncared 
I  for.  Easton  would  only  be  doing  the  right 
j  thing  if  it  would  care  for  his  grave  and  erect 
j  a  suitable  monument  to  his  m.emory.  He 
hoped  it  would  never  be  said  of  Easton  that 
William  Parsons’  grave  had  been  permitted 
to  go  unmarked. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Public  Prop- 
ierty  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 


j|  From, 

. (3&S, 


Date, 


A  Historic  Tre'e  Down. 

;  The  storm  ot  Mondajrnlglit  wrought  con¬ 
siderable  damage  all  over  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  At  South  Bethlehem  a  big  willow 
tree  that  for  nearly  torty  years  stood  in  front 
ot  the  Yerkes  homestead,  was  blown  down, 
tearing  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light 
and  trolley  wires.  This  willow  tree  had 
quite  a  history.  It  was  a  scion  ol  an  illus- 
,  trious  tree.  In  1854,  as  a  sapling,  it  was 
planted  by  the  late  D.  I.  Yerkes.  It  was  a 
cutting  from  a  willow  tree  that  Augustus 
Fiot  brought  trom  the  Island  of  St.  Helena, 
where  it  grew  on  the  grave  of  the  exiled 
Napoleon.  Mr.  Fiot  planted  the  tree  and  it 
Is  still  growing  in  front  ol  the  Bishopthorpe 
school.  West  Fountain  IIill. 


From, 

. .^^2: 


Flagpole  With  a  History. 

The  first  flagpole  erected  in  South  Bethle¬ 
hem  to  float  the  stars  and  stripes  has  just 
been  removed  from  a  position  it  occupied 
thirty-one  years.  It  was  erected  in  1862, 
and  Old  Glory  was  unturled  in  that  year 
when  the  163d  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Vol¬ 
unteers,  recruited  in  Northampton  county, 
marched  to  the  front.  Repairs  at-the  build¬ 
ing  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  flagpole, 
which  will  be  replaced  in  a  short  time. 


SOLDIERS  reminiscent; 


Itcunion  of  tlie  153rd  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers— His¬ 
tory  of  Its  Worls  in 
War  Times. 

A  large  number  of  the  survivors  of 
Ore  153rd  regiment,  Pennsylvania  Vol- 


f 

I 

/iin'eers,  from  all  parts  of _ „ 

I  county,  attended  the  annual  r8 
!  the  regiment  at  Jacob  Dietz’s  hote',  in 
the  Second  ward,  South  Easton.  The 
!  -veterans  sat  down  to  a  large,  table, 
j  erected  on  the  lawn  adjoining  the  hotel! 
j  and  partock  of  the  bean  soup  and  hard- 
/  taok  furnished  in  tru j  camp  style.  The 
I  South  Easton  band  furnished  excellent 
*  mus-ic  from  a  stand  in  one  corner  of  the , 
lawn  erected  for  that  purpose.  Greet¬ 
ings  were  exchanged  by  many  old  vef-| 
erans  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for 
years.  Speeches  were  made  and  a  good! 
time  had  by  all  presont.  The  reunion 
will  close  at  7  o’clock  this  evening. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 

The  153d  regimen^  Pennsylvania  vol-j 
unteers  was  wiiolfoprecruited  in  Nortb-i 
ampton  county  and  was  mustered  into  j 
service  at  Harrisburg,  October  11,  1862.' 
They  assembled  at  their  respective 
quarters  under  command  of  Colonel 
Charles  Glanz  formed  into  regimental 
column  and  marched  to  the  Lehigh 
Valley  depot  in  Phillipsburg  and  there 
took  the  train  for  Harrisburg.  The! 
South  Third  street  bridge  across  the} 
Lehigh  having  been  swept  away  by  alatej 
freshet.  The  streets  were  thronged} 
with  people  and  farewell  greetings  were- 
frequent  and  hearty.  Company  E.  of 
this  regiment  was  composed  almost 
wholly  of  Eastonians;  many  others  of 
the  borough  were  mustered  in’o  the 
other  companies 
The  regimental  officers  were: 

Colonel— Charles  Glanz 
Lieutenant  Colonel— Jacob  Dachrcdt 
Major — John  F.  Frueaufi 


'I 


ADJUTANTS 

Howard  J.  Reeder  Henry  Evans 

quarter  master— Samuel  H.  Knowles 
surgeons— Heiry  K.  Neff 

ASSISTANT  SURGEONS 
Abraham  Sto  id  t  JohnP.  Kohler 

SERGEANT  MAJORS 

George  G.  Beam  Paul  Baohschmid 

Andrew  Bu  t  William  imm-JiS 

Adam  Keisiuger 

QUARTER  MASTER  SERGEANTS 
Philip  D.  Weierbacli  J.  Clyde  Miller 

:  chaplain— Philip  W.  Melick 

COMsnss  iRY  sergeant — Jeremiah  Reimel 
hospital  saRGEANT— Joseph  J.  Pierson 
CAPTAINS 

C  impary  A— Owen  Rice 
Comyany  B— Joseph  A.  Frey 
Company  C— Henry  J.  Oerter 
Company  D— 'I  heodo  e  H.  Howell 
Company  E— John  P.  Kicker 
Company  F— Lucius  Q.  Stout 
Company  G — Joseph  Reimer 
Company  H— George  II.  Young 
Company  I — Joseph  S.  Mejers 
Company  K — Isaac  Johnson,  resigned 
— Isaac  Buzzard 

After  muster-in,  the  regiment,  under 
of  the  regimental  officers, 
proceeded  to  Washington  on  October 
12,  where,  after  a-  sojourn  of  a  few  days! 
at  the  capitol,  it  was  ordered  to  join  the! 
Eleventh  corps,  then  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Gainesville,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  First  Brigade,  First  division 
On  Sunday,  November  9,  the  b-igadej 
was  ordered  to  Aldie,  and  remained 
here  confion  ing  the  enemy  until  No-| 
vernber  18,  when  it  moved  to  Chantilly. 


command 


On  .December  9,  it  was'  hurried  forward 
by  a  most  exhausting  march  to  Stafford 
Court  house,  where  it  arrived  Decem¬ 
ber  16, the  great  Fredericksburg  disaster 
!  of  December  13  having  meanwhile  crc- 
j  curred.  Here  in  picket  and  guard  duty, 
(time  passed  until  January  20,  1863, 

I  when  it  took  pa:  tin  the  Mud  march 
and  then  settled  into  winter  quarters, 

|  near  Potomac  creek  bridge.  Oonsider- 
jable  sickness  prevailed  during  the  win 
j  ter,  and  tome  died,  and  others  were  per- 
JmanentJy  disabled. 

CHANCElIiORSVILI/E. 

;  The  regiment  arrived  on  theChanoel- 
c  lorsville  battle  ground  on  April  £0  at  4, 
j  P.  m.  and  after  a  quiet  night’s  rest  it 
-  was  stationed  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  line  of  the  array  While  in  this  no 
sition,  its  men  standing  at  ease,  it  v  as ■ 
’  the  first  regiment  to  receive  what  proved 
to  be  the  last  masterly  flank  attack  of 
|  Stonewall  Jackson  in  massed  columns 
This  was  the  regiment’s  first  experience 
in  battle, but  it  delivered  a  deadly  volley 
and  then  overpowered  in  front  and  upon 
both  flanks,  broke  to  the  rear,  and  with 
the  fragments  of  the  brigade  retired 
j  rapidly  until  it  could  reform  on  open 
j  ground  to  the  west  of  Chare  llorsville 
The  regimental  loss  was  heavy,  Colonel 
Glanz  was  taken  prisoner  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonol  Dachrodt  wounded.  Ma¬ 
jor  Frueauff, relieved  at  his  request  from 
staff  duty  assumed  command.  They  had 
their  position  until  the  night  of  May  5 
when  they  withdrew  with  the  arm?  and 
returned  to  camp  at  the  Potomac  creek 
bridge, 

GETTYSBURG. 


The  march  toward  Pennsylvania  com- 
j  tnenced  June  12,  1863,  and  on  June  16, 
amid  the  great  rejoicing  of  the  men, 
Colonel  Glanz  rejoined  the  regiment, 
but  was  too  much  enfeebled  by  the 
hardships  of  his  imprisonment  to  re- 
(sume  command.  On  June  30  the  corps 
had  arrived  at  Emmittsburg,  and  on  the 
following  morning  moved  towards 
Gettysburg  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy’s 
guns  The  brigade  passed  through  the 
town  at  1  30  p.  m  ,  halted  at  the  poor 
house  to  deposit  knapsacks,  and  was 
then  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy  in  a 
piece  of  woods  to  the  right.  But  being 
I  outnumbered  and  losing  heavilv  they 
were  ordered  to  retreat  and  they  took 
! their  position  on  East  Cemetery  Hill. 

!  Here  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
of  the  fight  they  helped  to  defeat  the 
rebel  foi<-e8  under  Hoke  and  Hayes. 
Here  the  f  imous  Louisiana  Tigers  were 
( defeated  for  the  fifst  time.  They  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  break  the  Union 
j  line  at  this  point  but  the  153d  met  them 
hand-to-hand  and  compelled  them  to 
submit  to  their  first  defeat.  They  en- 

fig^vWith  1700  men  “d  when 
{,“1 ^3fLn0t  th?ongb  with  them,  they 
ehf  509,BeFyic,e?ble  men.  Later  in 
the  battle  it  aided  in  the  capture  of  290 
prisoners.  The  loss  in  this  entire  battle 
was  one  officer, JLieutenautW.H  Bea¬ 


ver  and  ten  men  killecT,  eight  officers 
and  108  men  wounded  and  188  men 
missing.  The  regiment  marched  by 
Emmittsburg  to  Funkstown  in  pursuit 
of  the  flying  rebels. 

THE  DISCHARGE 

On  July  14  orders  were  received  for 
its  discharge  and  it  moved  to  Harris- 
burg,  where,  on  July  24,  it  was  mus- 
itered  out  of  service.  The  regiment’s  ] 
brigade  commander,  Colonel  Von  Gilsa,  j 
said  when  taking  leave  of  it 
j  “I  am  an  old  spldier  but  never  did  I 
know  soldiers,  who  with  gr;  ater  alacrity 
and  more  good  will  endeavored  to  ful¬ 
fill  their  duties.  In  the  battle  of  Cban- 
i cellorsville  you,  like  veterans,  stood 
|  your  ground  against  fearful  odds,  and 
although  surrounded  on  three  sides  you 
did  not  retreat  until  by  me  commanded 
to  do  so.  In  the  three  days’  battle  of 
Gettysburg  your  behavior  put  many 
an  old  soldier  to  the  blush,  and  you  are 
j astly  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  glory 
which  my  brigade  has  won  for  itself,  by 
repulsing  the  two  dread  Tiger  brigades 
of  Jackson.  In  Ihe  name  of*  your; 

|  comrades  of  the  First  brigade  and 
I  myself,  I  now  bid  you  farewell.” 

The  regiment  returned  to  Easton  on 
i  Saturday,  July  25.  The  day  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  magnificent  style  by  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  the  “Heroes  of  Chancellors- 
ville  and  Gettysburg”  received  a  royal 
welcome.  Tne  day  was  made  a  holiday  ^ 
for  miles  around.  A  large  parade  was  M 
held  which  terminated  in  a  meeting  at  si 
the  fair  grounds,  where  Hon.  PhilipM 
Johnson  delivered  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come.  Here  also,  a  sword,  purchased 
by  thelregiment,  was  presented  to  Col¬ 
onel  Glanz,  by  Captain  Howard  J. 
Reeder. 


Colonel  Charles  Glanz  was  born  at 
Walkenried,  in  the  Dukedom  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Germany,  in  1823.  He  emigrated 
to  America  in  1843  and  after  a  stay  at 
Philadelphia  and  Pottsville  settled  in 
Easton.  In  July,  1857,  he  was  appointed 
| consul  at  Stettin,  on  the  Baltic,  but 
compelled  by  business,  growing  at 
home,  resigned  the  position  in  1859. 
His  military  reoord  has  been  noted.  He 
died  in  Easton,  July  25,1880,  and  his 
remains  were  escorted  to  the  cemetery 
by  his  old  companions  in  arms,  and  his 
many  personal  friends.. 


OcY  L 
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That  town’s  sesqui-centennial 

OBSERVED  YESTERDAY. 


Interesting  and  lfn 
Comtnefmoration  of 


Exercises  in  3 

lieUuiulred  and  ] 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  —  The  Moravian 
Church  Is  Beautifully  Decorated — Etc. 


Despite  the  unpleasant  weather,  the  Naz¬ 
areth  Moravians,  together  with  their  fellow 
citizens  of  other  denominations,  and  the 
delegations  of  interested  Moravians  from 
Bethlehem,  Easton,  Schoeneck,  and  other 
parts,  joined  in  celebrating  yesterday  the 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  town, 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

■  The  first  exercises  of  the  day  took  place  at 
10  a,  m.  in  the  large  Moravian  Church.  The 
pulpit  was  beautifully  decorated  with  Christ¬ 
mas  greens  and  potted  plants.  The  Rev.,, 
Paul  De  Schweinitz,  pastor  of  the  Nazareth 
Congregation,  presided  at  this  service.  The' 
choir,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Mattes, 
rendered  an  anthem,  by  Dudley  Buok,  “O 
be  joyful  in  the  Lord,  ail  ye  lands,”  in  an 
excellent  manner.  This  was  followed  by  the 
praying  of  the  “Te  Deum  Laudamus”  from 
the  church  ritual,  the  reading  of  the  Sorip- 
ture  lesBons  for  the  day,  and  the  singing  of 
the  hymn  “All  hail  our  Churoh’s  Elder 
dear!”  by  the  congregation. 

The  anniversary  sermon  was  preached  by 
Bishop  J.  Mortimer  Levering,  of  Bethlehem. 
That  it  was  an  effort  of  surpassing  excellence 
is  saying  little  and  was  attested  by  the  inten¬ 
sity  with  which  the  great  audience  followed 
every  word  of  the  eloquent  divine.  It  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  been  a  photograph  of 
the  momentous  events  that  led  up  to  and 
were  present  at  the  founding  of  the  town. 

The  objeots  whioh  William  Penn  had  in 
view  when  he  was  granted  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  English  Crown,  and 
whioh  he  purchased  by  treaty  from  the  In¬ 
dians,  were  fully  carried  out  by  the  Mora¬ 
vians,  on  the  tract  purchased  by  them  from 
the  heirs  of  Penn  and  oalled  the  “Barony  of 
Nazareth.”  The  bishop’s  sermon  will  no 
doubt  be  printed  in  some  form  and  will  then 
become  a  part  of  the  local  historical  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  the  Rev. 
Prof.  J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  of  Bethlehem, 
offered  up  prayer  and  the  service  was 
closed  with  the  chanting  of  the  doxology. 

The  seoond  service  of  the  day  took  place 

Sat  2 :30  p.  m.  and  consisted  of  a  Moravian 
love  feast  with  the  usual  musical  features 
and  several  speoial  memorial  addresses.  The 
ohurch  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Members  of  the  various  religious  denomina¬ 
tions,  whose  ohurohes  had  been  closed  for 
the  occasion,  were  present  Besides  the 
pastor,  who  presided,  there  were  seated  on 
the  platform  the  following  olergymen :  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Wotring,  of  the  Reformed,  and  the 
Rev,  Mr.  Kuntz.of  the  Lutheran  Ohnrohes  of 
Nazareth;  Bishop  J.  Mortimer  Levering,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Max  Hark,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus 
8ohultze,  the  Rev.  Edward  T.  Kluge,  the 
Rev.  J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  all  of  Bethlehem; 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Rice,  of  Staten  Island; 
the  Rev.  L.  P.  Clewell,  of  Sohoeneok ;  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Shields  and  the  Rev.  Ernst 
Schwartzs,  of  Nazareth.  Congratulatory  | 
letters  were  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  War¬ 


)! 


field,  president  of  Lafayette 
Rev.  Prof.  Selden  Coffin,  of 
Rev.  J.  8.  Romig,  of  Easton, 
Miller,  of  Philadelphia. 


College;  the 
^afayette;  the 
and  Stephen  | 


pastor  made  a  few  brief  remark 

iunioated  a  number  of  items  oomr _ 

from  the  churah  records,  of  great  interest. 
The  well  kncAvn  fact  that  Nazareth  is  an 
unusually  healthy  place  was  shown  by  the 
item  that  there  were  now  living  27  people 
more  than  70  years  old  in  a  total  population 
of  1300,  a  number  whose  memories  go  back 
to  1815,  and  the  oldest  person  being  9oj 
years.  On  -Jan.  2,  1744,  66  persons  began 
the  settlement.  Fifty  years  later  the  town 
numbered  312  persons"  In  1844  the  popu-j 
lation  was  392.  In  1894  the  Moravian  mem¬ 
bership  was  458. 

In  1794  only  three  persons  were  living; 
who  came  to  Nazareth  fifty  year#  before.! 
Since  1744  there  were  baptized  in  Jhe  Mora¬ 
vian  Congregation  1774  ohildren,  1063  young; 
persons  were  confirmed,  and  there  were 
buried  on  the  two  “God’s  aorea”  1055  per-: 
sons.  From  1744  to  1756  there  were  no 
settled  pastors  at  Nazareth,  but  the  con-! 
gregation  was  served  from  time  to  time  by 
distinguished  divines  from  Bethlehem,  among 
them  being  the  well  known  Peter  Boehlerl 
Chr.  Pyrlaens,  Abram  Reinke,  Chr.  Rauch, 
A.  Spangenberg,  Martin  Mack,  Fred.  Cam-) 
merhof,  John  Nitchmann,  George  Neisser,: 
and  Matthew  Hehl. 

From  1755  to  1894  the  congregation  has 
has  had  thirty  regular  pastors.  Those  who 
served  for  the  longest  terms  are:  Pr.  Chr.] 
Lembke,  30  years ;  Ch.  G.  Reiohel,  28  years ; 
Emanuel  Rondthaler,  20  years;  Wm.  LJ 
Lennert,  11  years;  Edward  T.  Kluge,  10 
years. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Max  Hark,  principal  of 
the  Young  Ladies’  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,] 


who  was  a  resident  of  Nazareth  from  1849] 


to  1873,  made  the  first  memorial  address,  i 
his  usual  eloquent  and  forceful  manner.  H 
pointed  out  the  faot  that  Nazareth] 

was  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  maxim,  “He  who  has  the  highest} 
ideal  will  accomplish  the  most.”! 

The  first  settlers  were  thus  animated,  witness; 
“The  Whitfield  House,”  beautiful  as  a  piece! 
of  architecture;  “Nazareth  Hall,”  impres-l 
sive  in  its  simplicity  and  strength  and1 
which,  together  with  the  other  houses  built! 
in  those  days,  had  a  look  of  honesty  andj 
stability  about  them  as  if  erected  to  last  for-L 
ever. 

The  early  Moravian  brethren  were  emi-! 
nently  practical  men,  as  was  shown  in  their] 
ohoioe  of  a  location  for  the  town,  beautiful 
for  situation  and  health,  “a  city  set  upon  a  l 
hill.”  Not  only  in  this,  but  in  the  upbuild- 1 
ing  of  character,  these  workmen  were  work-  ] 
ing  in  deed  and  in  truth  for  eternity  and  not  j 
for  time. 

For  150  years  we  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  ■ 
of  their  faithfulness.  Shall  those  who  come! 
(after  us  say  of  us  what  we  have  been  able  to  j 
say  of  our  forefathers?  Are  we  as  practical  I 
as  they?  Do  we  work  too  much  for  the  present?' 
Here  at  Nazareth  we  dare  not,  we  oan  not; 
we  must  work  for  the  Unseen,  and  be  true  1 
to  Him,  whose  we  are,  for  time  and  eternity,  j 

The  second  memorial  address  was  delivered  ! 
by  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Rice,  of  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  who  was  pastor  of  the  congregation 
from  1876  to  1879.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  work  of  the  early  Moravian  brethren 
was  to  evangelize  the  rea  man  of  the  forests.  | 


atberir  _ 

sing  bad  been  broc 
'ears  ago,  it  would  neoessa 
e,  not  of  pale  faoea,  but  of  Indians. 

Gould  our  brethren  of  old  come  baok  they 
onld "testify,  “We  have  toiled,  we  have 
wrought,  we  have  devoted'ourselves  to  show- 
i  ing  thesejredjinen  the  precious  Lamb  of  God.  ’  ’ 
As  I  remember  the  procession  of  young  mar¬ 
ried  couples  leaving  Bethlehem  to  found 
Nazareth  on  that  2nd  of  January,  150  years 
|  ago,  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
story  of  our  American  colonization  embraces 
no  brighter  chapter  than  the  reoord  of  those 
men  and  women  who  left  Europe  for  America, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour’s  loved  ones, they 
had  never  seen,  knowing  that  what  they  had 
committed  to  Him  He  would  keep. 

The  story  is  familiar.  Purchasing  a  ship, 

|  they  secured  a  captain  and  a  spiritual  leader 
iin  Garrison,  of  Staten  Island,  who  brought 
jover  from  Europe  to  New  York  the  emigrant 
pioneers,  marohing  from  New  York  to 
{Brunswick,  and  from  Bruns wiok  to  Bethle¬ 
hem,  and  from  Bethlehem  to  Nazareih;  it 
was  through  the  woods,  the  dense  forests. 
The  one  purpose  that  gave  them  strength 
was  that  they  were  Bet  apart  for  the  service 
of  the  Lord.  In  300  years  you  will  not  get 
away  from  the  effects  of  the  intense  purpose 
of  that  consecrated  colony  that  came  to  this 
place.  Their  ideal  was  the  “Christ,’’  the 
human  and  divine  “Christ,”  and  they 
wanted  to  bring  the  Indian  to  know  this 
divine  Saviour. 

The  speaker  acknowledged  the  oourtesy  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregations 
in  Nazareth  in  joining  with  the  Moravians 
in  celebrating  this  occasion.  All  are 
Nazarenes  today,  all  are  Christ’s.  May  you 
all  realize  that  you  are  Christ’s  and  that 
Christ  is  yours. 

The  church  was  crowded  in  the  evening. 
The  Bev.  E.  T.  Kluge,  president  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Elders’  Conference,  presided  and 
made  an  eloquent  address.  Mr.  Kluge  was 
pastor  of  the  congregation  for  ten  years.  His 
address  was  pertinent  to  the  occasion  and 
was  listened  to  attentively.  The  regular 
liturgical  service  preoeded  the  address  and 
there  was  singing  by  the  congregation  and 
the  ohuroh  choir.  The  Bethlehemites  who 
were  in  attendance  at  the  celebration  arrived 
home  at  midnight. 

Among  the  Bethlehemites  present  at  the 
services  were  the  following:  Bishop  and  Mr-. 
J.  M.  Levering,  the  Bev.  and  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Hamilton,  the  Bev.  J.  Max  Hark,  D.  D.,  the 
Bev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Sohullze,  the 
Bev.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Kluge  ana  daughters, 
William  Y.  Knauss,  Miss  Emily  Knauss, 
Augustus  8.  Bishop,  Miss  Emily 

Bishop,  Joseph  H.  Traeger,  Joseph 

A.  Bice,  Ashton  0.  Borhek, 
^rs‘  Abraham  8.  Sohropp,  Miss 
Ruth  Schropp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartley  Wolle, 
Mrs  Francis  Wolk.  Mrs.  James  Wolle,  L.  F. 
Leibfned,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred.  J.  Bice  0.  H. 
Wenbold,  John  D.  Wolle,  the  Misses  Mary 
and  Maggie  Perkin,  Otilia  Heine,  Emma 
Heine,  Alice  Kleokner,  Lizzie  Krause,  Vir- 

flnk  s^S«bSrfVI>0u8  Haue>  Annie  Milch' 

isaok,  Susie  Milohsaok,  Addie  Groman  Arm,' a 


egelow,  John 


MoO.  Shultz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  El.  Neu- 
moyer.  Miss  Helen  De  Sobweinitz,  Mrs.  0. 
Wunderling,  Miss  Martha  Wunderling, ,  and 
Bobert  Neumeyer. 
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AN  INTERESTING  EVENT. 


Centennial  ot  Journalism  in  Northampton 
County — Founding  of  the  First  News¬ 
paper  at  Easton,  September 
18th,  1793. 

Written  to  the  Free  Press. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  18,  1893. 

This  day,  which  marks  the  centennial  of 
-the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  national 
Capitol,  at  Washington,  is  of  local  interest, 
in  that  it  commemorates  the  founding  100. 
years  ago  of  the  lirst  newspaper  in  Easton 
|  and  Northampton  County. 

Easton,  100  years  ago,  Jiad  lately  been 
I  transformed  from  village  of  40 

years- to  the  more  dignified  condition  of  a 
borough.  It  had  a  population  of  about 
1,200,  whilst  the  county,  embracing  in 
addition  to  its  present  limits  Lehigh,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Carbon,  Pike  and  Wayne,  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  a  trifle  less  than  that  o',  ihe  present 
city  of  Easton. 

The  inhabitants  were  mostly  Germans— 
the  first  settlers  and  descendants  of  that, 
sturdy  race  from  the  Palatinate  who,  for 
the  most  part,  populated,  the  counties  north 
of  Philadelphia,  and  their  native  language 
!  prevailed. 

The  city  newspapers,  a  copy  of  which 
occasionally  reached  the  town  by  the  fyands 
of  a  tourist  or  a  stage-coach  passenger,  \yere 
printed  in  English.  As  the  demand  for  the 
news  of  the  outside  world  increased,  a  Ger¬ 
man  newspaper  was  projected  and  the  first 
number  issued  September  18,  Il'93.  The 
paper,  Eastoner  Bothe  und  Nortliamptoner 
|  Kundsehafter  (Easton  Messenger  and  North¬ 
ampton  Intelligencer),  was  a  folio  sheet, 
each  page  17x11  inches,  three  columns  to  a. 
page,  printed  on  heavy  hand-made  paper, 
issued  at  $1  per  annum,  and  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  the  first  year  of  about  300.  The  first 
page  was  devoted  to  foreign  news  (a  month 
-old)-,  the  second  page  to  communications, 
and  extracts  from  other  newspapers,  usually 
of  a  political  nature;  and  the  third  and 
fourth  pages  to  advertisements,  chiefly 
those  of  county  officials,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  vendue  notices  and  of  merchants  and 
patent  medicine  dealers. 

The  founder  and  editor  was  Jacob  Wey- 
gandt,  Sr.,  a  man  eminently  fitted  by 
education  for  the  position.  He  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  one  of  the 
first  Burgesses  of  the  town,  and  for  many 
years  was  prominent  iu  the  community. 
He  was  assisted  iu  his  editorial 
l  and  probably  composing  and  presswork  by 
j  his  eldest  son.  It  is  not  known  positively 
how  long  this  paper  existed,  but  certainly 
to  about  the  close  of  the  century. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection 
with  the  founder  of  the  first  newspaper  in 
j  Easton,  that  his  only  other  son  (the  late 
’Squire  Weygandt)  was  the  founder  of  the 
i  Argus  (February  15.  1827),  a  great-grand¬ 
son  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Express, 
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the  first  daily  published  in  the  town 
(November  3,  1855).  and  another  at  "this 
time  is  co-proprietor  of  the  Free  Press, 
whilst  other  descendants  have  pursued 
journalism  as  a  profession. 

A  review  of  the  forty  newspapers  born  in 
Easton  since  1793  would  be  interesting, 
and  may  be  the  subject  ot  future  commu¬ 
nications.  This  is  simply  a  modest  re¬ 
minder  of  the  local  event  100  years  ago  to- 
d&y*  W# 

Journalism  is  a  century  old  in  Easton 


and  Northampton  county.  The  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  this  subject  given  to  Free 
Press  readers  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Weaver,  a  former  resident  of  this  city  and 
a  great  searcher  after  historical  data,  espec¬ 
ially  that  pertaining  to  this  county,  which 


appears  elsewhere  to-day,  will,  we  doubt 
not.convev  information  on  this  subject  that 


A  F'.tuily  -vyhieh  Jin'tes  thick  to 
KcSiii'Uiou  anil  this  Moravians 


i?  A  few  wee'es  ago  the  Editor  of  t  v.  ,  -  . 

paper  vva,  in  Bethleh  un,  on  the 
I  high,  a/ id  stray  *d  for  an  hour's  leisu.  e,  rsj 
i;  xflto  the  oid  Mo.-avi  in  gray  ,-yar.i  lie 
■  ,  ,.i .,  w,#  h.-a  stones  of  several  Wi 
fgaaits.  Being  interested  to  lcn  .. 
a 'in  re  about  tics  family,  identical  in  1 
j  spelling  with  our  home  family,  of  that 
1  name,  i  nvestigatioa  was  on  foot  to  s 
•  j|  trace  them,  when  the  following  ch  i p- j 
1  ter  of  the  "Weygandt  Family  in  Amar-  !■ 

|  ica”  is  male  available,  from  t  ie  pen  of 
>  Ethan  A  Weaver,  who  is  compiling-  its* 

S  genealogy:  c.  w.  u. 

1  I  Maria  Agneta  Bechtel  was  born  in  jjp 
1,3  Frankcnthal,  in  the  Palatinate,  Ger- 
;  many,  September  19,  1719.  She  was  * 

-  Jthe  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Bechtel  and  .-)$ 
Mary  Apollonia  Marrett,  his  wife,  who  " 
in  1 ,26,  with  three  children,  emigrated 
|  to  America  and  located  in  Germantown.  •. 

..  Philadelphia,  where  her  father  became  a* 
one  of  tlie  pioneer  Reformed  ministers  S'  • 
i  in  America.  On  July  5,  17139.  she  was  | 

:  wedded  by  her  father  to  Cornelius  Wey- 
vgandt.  a  turner  of  Germantown,*  win 
'■had  emigrated  from  the  Palatinate  i  n  ^ 

1710.  Rev.  Bechtel  having  made  the  Jjf 
»  J acquaintance  of  the  Moravian  disciples  ” 

•3  Spang’cnberg  and  Zinzendorf,  he  in- 
J  dined  towards  their  belief,  and  in  lit 4 
I  withdrew‘from  the  Reform  church  and  f 

In  Sept.  ■' 
whither  i 


united  with  the  Moravians. 
1746,  he  removed  to  Bethlehem, 


“Can^ffus  d^eyg^cftaiiifhis  family  fol¬ 
lowed,  .locating  on  the.  Lehigli  Hills  I 
■  (now  Fountain  Hill),  South  Bethlehem  F 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Bishopthorp 
Seminary.  Whilst  here  Mrs.  W  eygandi ! 
united  with  the  Brethren's  church  at  | 
Bethlehem,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the! 
Lehigh  river,  in  1763  the  Weygandisj 
removed  to  Forks  township,  Northamp¬ 
ton  county,  Pa.,  on  the  banks  of  the] 
Bushkill  creek,  adjacent  to  the  lan  Is  1 
of  the  Delaware  Indian  Chieftain  Tat  j 
amy.  The  ancient  stone  dvvellm  j. 
which  they  occupied  is  at  this. writing! 
being  demolished. 

Here  the  .family  resided  during  tin  t 
trying  periods  of  the  Indian  troubles 
and  the  Revolutionary  war.  On  May  | 
30th.  1776,  Cornelius  Wcvgandt  \va  E 
elected  a  member  of  the  County  Com- 1 
mittee  of  Safety,  serving  on  t.lie  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  to  tlie  end  of  his  term 
in  November  of  that  year,  it  was  at  a 
critical  period  and  two  sons  are  known 
to  have  entered  the  militia  service;  jj 
Cornelius,  Jr.,  joined  Captain  John 
Arndt's  Company  of  the  "Flying  I 
Camp,'’  and  Jacob  became  a  captain  oi  j 
militia,  entering  into  active  service  a  f 
number  of  times.  When  the  Moravian  j 
congregation  was  commenced  at  Shoe-  i 
j  neck  (near  Nazareth,  Pa..)  in  1763  I 
Mrs.  Weygandt  was  received  as  a  men  -  I 
ber  there,  and  on  August  0th,  17.6.)' 
partook  of  the  Lords  Supper  at  tin  1 
communion.  She  was  a  truly  sincer.  I 
j  Christian,  strongly  devoted  to  hei  I 
church  and  to  her  family.  She  died  a  .  1 
I  her  home,  on  the  Bushkill,  May  28t:i  9 
j  3  789,  at  the  age  of  70  years,  haviiq  I 
nearly  completed  50  years  of  married  I 
life.  Her  husband  survived  10  year.-  I 
!  dying  at  nearly  87,  and  both  are  buri  -d  I 
j  in  the  little  shaded  church-yard  of  tii  I 
-  Moravians  at  Shoencek.  In  this  unio 
ithey  were  blessed  with  eight  children  I 
seven  of  whom  and  thirty  grand- I 
childr  -n  survived  her.  Her  eldest  son  I 
j  John  bee  unecl  isely  connected  with  the  I 
;  Moravians  and  lived  at  Bethlehem  i.  I 
single  retirement  until  his  death  ml 
1806.  He  frequently  accompanied  tin  I 
i  Moravian  missionaries  Heokevveldes  I 
and  Bull  in  their  journeys  to  tlie  Wes,  I 
land  Northwest.  Jacob"  founded  tin  £ 
!  first  newspaper  published  in  Northaiup-  i 
ton  county  (1793);  was  a  member  of  "ill.  I 
State  Legislature  (1808,-'9-’iu-'l  1);  and  I 
I  Presidential  elector,  (1809).  He  dieo'l 
in  1823,  aged  86.  Cornelius,  J.,  Peter  I 
I  Maria  Agneta  (in.  Henry  Frans)  am 
1  fciusau  (m.  1'e ter  Ihrig*),  removed  t<  I 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  and  settle. B 
.in  Carrol  township  about  1790.  Des  E 
j cendants  of  Cornelius,  Jr.,  still  oecup\  I 
Ithe  old  homestead  near  Monongahelii  I 
| City,  and  numerous  others  live  in  I 
|  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
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An  Organ  With^T History. 

On  last  Sunday  probably  one  of  the  . 
oldest  organs  in  this  county  was  reopened 
and  re  dedicated  in  the  Moravian  church 
at  Easton.  Appropriate  services  were 
held  during  the  day.  In  the  morning 
Rev.  G.  P.  Batmson,  of  Utica,  N.  Y  ,  a 
former  pastor  of  the  Schoeneck  Moravian 
congregation,  near  Nszareth,  preached 
:  an  eloquent  sermon.  S.  A.  Trein,  of 
• :  Easton,  presided  at  the  organ.  In  the 
« afternoon,  addresses  were  made  by  Rev. 
'|E  T.  Kluge,  of  Bethlehem,  Rev.  Bahn- 
ison,  and  Rev.  L,  P.  Olewell,  the  present 
i pastor  of  the  Schoeneck  charge.  The 
|Arion  Maennerchor  of  Nazareth,  ren- 
■dered  several  vocal  selections,  and  Prof. 

■  EL  T.  Buckley  gave  an  organ  recital. 
|ln  the  evening  a  sermon  was  preached 
[by  Rev.  Kluge,  and  Prof.  H.  A.  Jacob¬ 
son  gave  an  organ  recital . 

In  the  afternoon  Rev.  Bahnson  read  a 
history  of  the  organ,  from  which  we 
glean  the  following:  The  historic  organ 
I  was  built  in  Lititz,  Pa,,  in  the  first  two 
g years  of  this  century,  or  perhaps  earlier. 

I  ft  was  originally  intended  for  use  at  the 
■jlodiau  Mission  station  in  the  Muskingum 
|  Valley,  (Ohio,!  where  Zeisberger  had 
1  gathered  his  converts.  The  large  pipes 
".  were  all  of  walnut  wood  and  were  made 
jby  J.  Bachman,  an  organ  builder  of  Lit¬ 
itz.  The  metal  pipes  were  made  by  a 
man  named  Lanneberg.  Oa  May  27, 
^1802,  the  Schoeneck  congregation  offered 
Bachman  sixty  pounds  sterling  for  the 
|  organ.  The  organ  made  the  trip  from 
Lititz  to  Schoeneck  on  wagons,  in  a  con-, 
j'jstant  pour  of  rain,  without  the  least  dam¬ 
age.  It  arrived  in  Schoeneck  on  Jan¬ 
uary  16,  1803,  and  was  consecrated  on 
| January  23,  1803.  The  organists  who 
played  on  the  organ  in  Schoeneck  are 
Jacob  Van  Vleck,  on  January  23,  1803;  • 
Thomas  Clewell  1803—1833;  August  Ole- 
well,  1833 — 1860;  Tilghman  Soeiner, 
(1860—1867;  August  Clewell,  1867—1870; 
Lawrence  Snyder,  1870—1876;  Stepheu 
Trein,  1877— Sept.  1889,  after  which 
time  the  organ  was  not  used  for  Sunday 
services.  Taken  apart  May  21,  1888  and 
stored  away,  it  was  put  together  in  the 
basement  of  the  new  Schoeneck  church 
aud  was  used  at  the  consecration  of  the 
| same  on  October  20,  1888.  On  May  7, 
1883,  at  the  lovefeast  of  the  single  sis¬ 
ters,  the  old  organ  was  given  to  the  Eas- 

Ic  was  hauled  to 
Bethlehem  where  it  was  enlarged  and 
rebuiltby  Lewis  Clewell.  A  number  of 
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- - -  made  by  Bachman,  per 

faa^s  125  years  old,  were  found  and  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  instrument.  It  was  hauled 
Ifrom  Bethlehem  to  Easton,  where  it  was 
-lerected  during  the  first  weeks  of  this 
•  year.  The  cost  of  rebuilding  the 
was  only  $200. 
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A  CENTURY  OF  MASONRY. 


How  InUian  Fighters  Went  From  Easton 

To  Wilkes-Barre,  Under  uen.  Sullivan, 

And  First  Planted  Freemasonry  in  llie 

Wyoming  Valley. 

On  Monday  over  three  hundred  Free 
Masons  celebra  ed  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  institution  of  Lodge  No.  61,  F.  &A.  M., 
at  Wilkes-Barre,  the  first  Masonic  lodge  in 
the  Wyoming  valley.  Among  the  members 
of  the  lodge  present  were  Judges  Rice, 
Rhone,  Woodward,  and  Lynch,  ex-Attor- 
mey-General  Palmer,  Hon.  0.  A.  Miner, 
and  Dr.  Olin  F.  Harvey.  The  grand  offi¬ 
cers  present  were  Grand  Master  Michael 
Arnold,  Grand  Secretary  Michael  Nisbet, 
Grand  Tyler  SinD,  and  Mr.  Frasier,  editor 
of  The  Keystone. 

Dr.  Oiin  F.  Harvey,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  Lafayette  College,  read  a  history  of  the 
founding  of  the  lodge  and  the  incidents 
that  preceded  it.  The  first  operations  o! 
Freemasonry  in  that  vicinity  occurred  in 
1779,  a  year  after  the  massacre  of  Wyom¬ 
ing.  To  punish  these  Indians  Washington  - 
ordered  Gen.  Sullivan,  who  was  here  at 
Easton  with  a  force,  to  proceed  np  the  Le¬ 
high  against  them. 

Gen.  Sullivan  was  a  Freemason  and  a 
nnmber  of  his  subordinates  also  belonged 
to  the  order.  Col.  Proctor,  for  instance, 
was  an  ardent  Irish  Freemason.  Majoi 
Powell  was  a  Mason,  and  so  were  Geu. 
Hand,  Capt.  Dav  s  and  Lieut.  Jones.  The 
military  stores  lor  Sullivan’s  expedition 
were  being  collected  at  Easton  in  April  and 
May,  1779,  and  about  the  20th  of  April 
Gen.  Sullivan  sent  an  advance  detachment 
of  two  hundred  men,  under  Major  Powell, 
to  scour  the  country  between  Easton  and 
Wyoming,  and  reinforce  the  garrison  of  the 
old  fort  at  the  latter  place.  As  they  ap¬ 
proached  Wilkes-Barre  over  the  monntains 
they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians  and  six 
killed,  among  them  Capt.  Davis  and  Lient. 
Davis.  The  dead  were  hastily  buried  and 
the  army  moved  on. 

Daring  the  war  of  the  Revolution  mili¬ 
tary  or  army  Masonic  lodges  existed  in  the 
American  Army,  charters  or  warrants  being  J* 
granted  for  such  lodges  by  the  provisional 
Grand  Lodges  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.  These  traveling 
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lodges  were  organized  at  various  times, 
aud  accompanied  the  regiments  to  which 
they  were  attached  in  all  their  expeditions 
and  encampments.  One  of  these  lodges 
was  organized  by  Col.  Proctor"  in  his  regi- ! 
ment  which  left  Easton  for  Wilkes-Barre,  I 
under  Gen.  Sullivan,  two  months  after  the 
first  detachment  had  been  sent  up. 

When  the  army  reached  the  spot  on  th^ 
Wilkes-Barre  mountain  where  Lieut.  Jones 
and  Capt.  Davis  had  been  killed,  their 
graves  being  marked,  the  regiment  played 
“'Roslin  Castlo”  in  honor  of  their  fallen 
brothers.  The  following  day,  being  St. 
John’s  Day,  the  great  festal  occasion; 
among  Freemasons,  appropriate  exercises! 
were  held  by  the  army,  which  had  then 
reached  Wilkes-Barre.  Rev.  William 
Smith,  Grand  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania, 
delivered  an  oration.  The  founding  of  the 
first  lodge  at  Wilkes-Barre  dates  from  this 
event. 

(Jen.  Sullivan  remained  at  Wilkes-Barre 
a  month.  Before  leaving,  however,  he 
determined  to  take  the  remains  of  Capt. 
Davis  and  Lieut.  Jones  from  their  graves 
on  the  mountain  and  re-inter  them  in 
Wilkes-Barre  with  appropriate  military  and 
Vlasonic  ceremonies.  Oo  the  28tb  of  July  : 
the  graves  of  the  slain  were  opened,  their  1 
bodies  raised  thence  and  conveyed  to 
Wilkes-Barre.  Here  they  were  buried  with! 
military  honors  and  the  beautiful  rites  oi 
Masonry  in  the  public  buryiDg  ground— 
where  now  the  new  city  building  is  in 
course  of  erection. 
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An  Old  Moravian  Burying  Ground. 

In  Lynn  township,  on  the  farm  of  Jonas 
tistler,  there  is  a  graveyard  established 
t»y  the  Moravians  nearly  150  years  ago.  i 
Che  first  congregation  brought  into  exis¬ 
tence  in  those  parts  was  formed  by  Mora-  i 
vian  missionaries  from  Bethlehem,  and 
was  called  the  Allemangel  Lutheran 
ichprch,  now  known  as  Jerusalem’s.  The 
old  Moravian  burial  ground  is  numerous’y 
dotted  with  mounds  underneath  which  re-] 
poge  members  of  the  ancient  brotherhood, 


THE  DELAWARE  BRIDGE. 


Sosa 


e  of  Its  Old  and  Forgotten  History 
Recalled  by  a  Venerable  Writer. 

Rev.  Dr.  Coudit,  “the  Historian  of 


.  jk 

Easton,”  who  is  contin 
old  things  and  ancient  records,  has  p: 
the  following  interesting  sketch  of  m 
ten  history  of  the  old  Delaware  bridge 

‘  ‘In  the  early  history  of  Easton  the  c. — 
ing  of  the  Delaware  was  by  ferry,  'and 
hence  the  name  of  the  street  leading  to  the 
river.  For  many  years  the  travel  was  very' 
limited,  and  small  boats  were  the  only 
means  of  crossing.  The  old  Delaware  bridge 
was  sufficiently  finished  for  crossing  in 
1806,  though  not  finished  and  formally 
opened  till  the  following  year.  The  bridge 
was  began  in  1797,  and  was  therefore  ten 
years  in  building.  Now  that  the  old  bridge 
is  to  be  removed  and  a  new  structure  more 
suitable  to  modern  taste  and  convenience 
built  in  its  place,  the  Historian  cannot 
refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  Easton  to  this  connecting 
link,  which  has  bound  two  of  the  old 
Revolutionary  States  together  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years. 

“The  long  time  of  building  was  not  nec¬ 
essary  on  account  of  the  work,  but  the 
scarcity  of  funds  retarded  the  contractor. 
Easton  was  at  that  time  a  small  village, 
and  the  means  of  erecting  so  costly  a  struc¬ 
ture  was  very  difficult  to  raise.  The 
amount  which  might  now  be  raised  in  an 
hour  took  years  to  accomplish  then. 

“Cyras  Palmer,  of  Newburyport,  Mass., 
was  the  contractor,  and  he  did  his  work 
well.  In  1841  occurred  the  great  flood, 
which  swept  every  other  bridge  from  the 
river  above  Trenton,  bnt  this  old  structure 
bade  defiance  to  the  flood,  and  it  stands 
to-day  with  strength  unabated,  and  to  all 
appearance  might  stand  a  hnndred  years  to 
come. 

“There  has  been  a  feeling  for  a  long  time 
that  this  old  structure  was  not  in  harmony 
with  the  age  and  is  not  sufficiently  roomy 
for  the  public  convenience.  The  public 
will  remember  there  was  a  very  heavy 
flood  a  few  years  ago  and  many  feared,  and 
more  wished,  that  the  end  would  come. 
But  these  wishes  were  not  gratified,  the 
hope  timbers  were  too  strong  for  the  tide. 
At  a  recent  joint  meeting  of  the  Boards  of 
Trade  of  Easton,  Phillipsburg  and  the 
•  bridge  company,  it  was  determined  to 
remove  the  old  structure  and  erect  an  iron 
bridge  of  suitable  dimensions. 

“There  is  an  interest  attached  to  this  old 
pathway,  which  so  many  thousands  of  busy 
feet  have  trod  for  three  generations.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  these  busy  years,  Cupid  has  held  bis 
court  in  the  sombre  shadows;  hearts  have 
been  plighted  and  hearts  have  been 
blighted  and  high  hopes  have  been  blasted, 
and  in  the  langnage  of  Milton:  ‘Satan 
beheld  their  plight  and  to  his  mates  in 
derision  called,’  and  the  dark  rolling  waters) 
of  this  classic  stream  have  quenched  the! 
fires  of  life,  blasted  in  the  darkness  of  this 
silent  covered  pathway  of  States.  In  these 
dark  recesses,  politicians  have  met,  and 
concocted  their  plans,  made  their  bargains, 
turned  each  others’  ‘grindstones,’  jnst 
on  the  eve  of  meeting  at  the  polls.  There 
financiers  have  met  and  caovassed  the 
financial  situation,  advised,  lent  and  bor¬ 
rowed.  There,  pure  maidens  and  matrons 
have  met, and  there  old  timbers  have  echoed 
to  the  friendly  greeting  of  lips,  long  since 
silent  in  death.  Over  this  old  pathway  the 
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.olhcers  ot  justice  hare  chased  the  feeing 
^.’ta,ltJa1’  tl(l  the  invisible  line  which 
divides  the  land  of  Penn  from  the  Jerseys 

has  been  passed.  nerseys, 

iof  from  Coadit’s History 

-kaston.  Cards  are  said  to  have  been 
invented  to  amuse  a  fool.  Bat  hire  they 

tTfnf  iSfer  bDil£  1  bridge™  the  til 
tiial,  sparkling  Delaware.’  The  incident 

was  quoted  from  The  Argns  of  1869  It 

,wL80or^he,d  byrPhiifp  MeiSeH  who 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
the  early  history  of  oar  city.  The  want  of 
a  bridge  over  the  Delaware  at  Easton  was 
to  H  tbat  the  Pe°P^  determined 

elecTed^  Th  nfn°nS  effort  to  have  one 
erected.  The  enterprise  lagged  for  manv 

ideDreinatPhltaIt8tlbaViDg  bnt  littie  c°nfiy 

meat  Sn«fn°  •iPr°Ving  a  pa-vi°£  ^vest- 
meat.  .finally  it  was  built  in  isne  or 

cost  of  abpnt  *43,000,  but  ’ i‘t  had^^f 

and  no  more  money  could  be  raised  In 

apul/toTmT  tbei  f‘reCt0rs  determined  to 
apply  to  the  Legislature  for  relief 

Dan1eimwiintgreaVe9’  J°hn  Hereter 
itaniel  Wagener  were  appointed  a  com- 

of £000  PThp0IqthefLegl8latnre  for  a  loaD 

otj,5  0°°  The  Senate  agreed  to  the  bill 
but  a  careful  count  of  noses  in  the  Lower 
House  showed  there  was  a  majority*  of  two 
against  it.  It  is  related  that  William  Bar 
net,  who  was  then  in  the  Legislature  from 
this  county  invited  two  member!  S 

were  opposed  to  the  bill  to  spend  an  even? 
ng  at  his  room.  A  game  of  euchre  w!s 
there  proposed  and  Barnet  dared  his  two 
guests  to  play  a  game  for  their  votes  for  or 
against  his  bridge  bill.  They  agreed  and 
| having  piously  imbibed  a  good  share  of 

and  Io!ty’  Th5h'naplayed  b"‘  Iittle  skill 
najost.  The  bill  was  passed,  but  Gov 

ClaTn'l^S1  ,he 

the  writer* hn A  matter  for  this  article 

T^r  t 

written  in  the  neat  hand  of  Hon  Samue 

ssrs  hto  *■ 

the  25th  of  February  l807aSThWah  ^  °Q 
bridp>  and  thence  extending  by  a 

die  sectfon  oftKafoLTd11”16  °a  th°  mid' 

!U “ i/pES  ■ 

60  fe “«?  ”“h  ““  iMlSriM 

60  feet;  thence  westwardlv  and  7, 

has  some  years  to  run  yet  and  1 1,77  1  80 

have  land  enough  to eX™  ?°mPmy 
bridge  The  people  will  ^fy  8av  "gooT 
bye  in  the  prospect  of  a  successor  ’’  G 
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Quaint  Old  E  iilehe 

*Wj'“  - - - - -  - 1 


A  DAY  IN  THE  HORA’N  SETTLE'IKNT  ON 

THE  LEHI^riVER. 

How  Zinzendorf  QunTtfciT  It  by  Its  Present 
Name — Memories  oi^e  Gallant  Pole, 

Count  P^ski. 


1'  -Mthough  time  has  wrought  mn-n-r 
changes,  and  Bethlehem  on  the  ijS 
has  now  become  an  active  business  com 
mumty,  yet  the  spirit  of  Zinzendorf  still 
hovers  over  the  town,  for  the  Moravians 
of  to-day  remain  faithful  to  the  creed  and 
Cm^t-n  t!r  fathers,  and  B^le 
jtovra.  11  dlstmctively  a  Moravian 

Lifers,  fe'Sfe  si 

SSto  IweufSrS?  in  t*iS 

h  E  ,  74,0-  PreT10us  t0  this  time  a 

handful  of  Moravians  had  settled  in 
(Georgia,  but  when  England'  toTw  ! 

<?rlpSt  ti®pa^n  and  demanded  military 
service  they  moved  to  Pennsylvania 

the  /fe’  but  townr'is  tDi6night£>on 

|*pghss?hr.h"/,’Shf 

hymn:  C°mmenCed  singiug  a  German 

It  is  due  entirely  to  the  careful 
ond  house  which  was  erected  in  Beth 

SS  XU 

ksSff  an  •**'*«“ 

farm  re}h  stands  Church  street  and 
of  dwellings® in  fog 

was  dap-boarded.  In  the  very  el?ly  diys 

I7I2  to  were  lleld  regularly  from 

.  THE  SISTERS’  HOUSE. 

ea  u.Pun5u?fid:lle  -tbo  next  building  erect¬ 
ed  m  Bethlehem  is  a  stone  edifice  which 
|forms  the  western  end  of  the  main  build- 
mg  of  the  Sisters’  House.  Originally  this 
structure  was  intended  to  be  f  Brothers’ 
House  for  single  men,  and  they  occupied 
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THE  BISTERS’ 


HOUSE. 

"iupefintendent.  Sister  Busan  Ger'sdbrf, 


suggested  the  making  of  a  banner,  or 
more  properly,  a  guidon.  This  guidon 
was  accepted  by  Pulaski,  and  borne  in 
his  corps  through  the  campaigfjgSpBitil 
he  fell  in  the  attack  on  Savannah  in  the 
autumn  of  177$.  The  banner  .  'is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  Maryland  His¬ 
torical  Society.  It  is  of  crimson  silk, 
about  the  size  of  two  foolscap  sheets  of 


it  ip  August  of  1742.  Thus  the  time  be3 
tween  the  erection  of  this  house  and  the 
second  building  in  town  was  almost  tri¬ 
vial. 

The  Single  Brothers  continued  to  re¬ 
side  in  this  home  until  November.  1748, 
when  their  new  building  was  finished 
and  they  moved  into  it.  The  Single 
■•Sisters  then  took  possession  of  the  old 
house,  and  it  thus  became  the  first  Mo-’ 
itarian  Sisters’  house  in  America. 

rth.-j.-cpe a  t  ing  is  a  very  pretty  Ijttie 
f6iw*connee t e d  with  this  building  and 
jits  occupants.  General  Count  Casimep 
aPulaski,  whilst  stationed  at  Bethlehem 
Svith  a  detachment  of  his  troopers,  dam¬ 
ping  the  -Revolutionary  War,  always 
plated  a  guard  at  the  Sisters’  House 
1’during  a  passage  of  troops  through  the 
I  town.  In  grateful ,  acknowledgement  for 
+!■,„  ™r,taAHnn  thrift  afforded  them,  their 


paper. 

In  1825  Henry  “Wadsworth  Longfellow 
gave  to  the  world  a  charming  poem  enti¬ 
tled  “Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns  at 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Cense- ; 
cration  of  Pulaski’s  Banner.”  Longfel¬ 
low  said  he  obtained  the  inspiration  for 
this  poem  from  a  paragraph  ha  read  in 
the  “North  American  Review.” 

In  1751  a  wing  was  added  to  the  east 
end  of  the  Sister’s  House  and  on  the 
west^Jas  built  a  largo  chapel,  which 
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A  VIEW  OF  BKTHLEHEM  IN  1784. 


, _ ,  THE  MOEd 

P^^secSMTp^  or>orsh]p-Tn 

te^da^rand  Sundays.  Them  \lt 
iThe  fc^ara5ian  ^rehee  in  the  town  ^ 
st-ui(ls  -u  ?Land  most,  imposing  of  them 
sS  nffi  ?-f  Main  and  Church 

lic/vj  ‘  ,  J.11S  building  was  bcmn  in 

I  -< 803,  and  finished  in  1806  n™ 

Sch^Toi”"' ’“*«  **  »*«» 

raee  old  books.  | 

curious  ^  by 

proper  introduction  ‘  nr-0110  “'Pt*-  ba.T0 
friend  who  possesses  the^  niflue?tiaI 
open  sesame1  which'  wd?  PassT™rd  .or 
to  revel  amongst  permu.  him 

j  books  and  manuscrinN  wvai‘y  pno^]'ess 
upon  the  arcwi1^  ,w  llch  are  stored 
|on  first  entering  the  SnheII.es'  Anyone 
'help  but  be  attracted  Pn\  tment  1caiu'ot 
fine,  large  paintinl  hv  Cmi  °nc?  by  *he 
I  occupies  a  consnicuon^0  1U?S<?  b’  wbicb' 

nrtirt* wm  inPthhjPd  H  when^S  I 

hsS^mS^L ordt,r 

}rare  Indians  sup^sedHo^^  tbe 
I  in  a  place  in  Z  l1' °  be  assembled 
j  vnnia.  Zeisberg^°rttfe  ern  Penusyl- 
lonary,  is  standing  in  thm„  CV'1;! n  miss-' 
lnS  the  Gospel  to  Vn,n  r  PreacliJ 

[was  exhibited  at  th«rJ*  --'J-he  picture 
j  bition,  and  under  the  Centennial  ExliiA 
I  tain,  the  well  kL™  Care  of  John  SfetsF 
taken  to  England  e?Sraver’,  it  was! 

exhibited  at  the  a’wpJ;  yeaf^,g°-  and;' 
there.  -e  American  exhibition* 

^-asuassw.usttj* 


BURIAL  GHOUKD. 

^be  Archive  room,  an 
tt  Moravian  Library  in  tli 

£°fm„rfM**ee.  ?  »»P™5  iart j' 

'  early  American  imprint' 
Indian  manuscripts,  prepared  som 

luens  trwnSlati0rl,S,  by  Zeisbiger,’  p“ 
laejs,  Heckewelder,  and  other  we 

:known  Moravian  missionaries  Alt 

.  i Zth?™T™-n  Sonsfn8, 

| earliest  da te.S  Amenca  from  tbl 

thCTetewasha?ntll0r0Ug?I:^  insPeeted  wha 
|  mere  nas  to  see  of  interest  in  th< 

ro?rP  descended  to  the  ves 

lyiiocm  of  the  old  church,  where  han^. 
|in»  upon  the  walls  is,  at  least  from  °a 

lpktifreiagalUrvdp0intV  a  very.  valuable 
P  gallery,  as  it  comprises  with 

two  or  three  exceptions,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  soon  be  supplied,  a  com- 
plete  set  of  likenesses  of  the  Moravian 
a”cl  ministers  atB?ffi“ 
-relation  bn ^  PTeseut  date.  The  con- 
thisBcoHectfen  ^  ^  in  makin- 
I  tfflB  WIDOWS’  house. 

:thf  ScP^Lst^t^aPna’Iy  from 

the  W  idows  House, 
j  ‘Inch,  as  its  name  implies,  whs  TaiiiTf 
1°,  accommodate  the  widows  of  the  com! 

'comforts11’  efd  whef-e  tbey  ’s'r°iild  find  the 
comiorts  of  a  retired  home  at  rates' 

proportionate  to  their  means  This 
‘  dwelling  which  is  built  of  stone  was 
completed  m  1768,  and  enlarged  in  1764 
m  the  eastern  end.  A  few  years  a*  it 
was  purchased,  liberally  endowed  ^ild 
U  flf  Widows'  -  Mc-W, 


'vmcu  was  originated  as  long  ago  ae 
1771.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  remodel 
ed  and  supplied  with  the  latest  sanitary 
improvements,  the  expense  of  this  re¬ 
modeling  being  defrayed  by  a  well 
know  Philadelphia  gentleman. 

Facing  Main  street,  and  running  back 
for  some  distance  on  Church  street, 
stands  a  substantial  looking  stone  build¬ 
ing,  with  double-hipped  roof  and  belve¬ 
dere.  It  is  the  site  of  the  famed  Mora¬ 
vian  boarding  school  for  girls,  the  first 
school  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  It 
was  opened  in  the  Sisters’  House  in 
1786,  where  it  remained  until  its  remov¬ 
al  to  the  present  building.  It  has,  there¬ 
fore,  been  in  successful  operation  over 
one  century,  and  upwards  of  nine  tfions- 
book  ' liciTe  been  enrolled  upon  its 

Hie  school  building  was  originallv 
erected  for  the  Single  Brothers,  in  1747 
and  1748.  This  house  is  perhaps  the  most1 
historic  in  Bethlehem.  During  the  Rev¬ 
olution  it  was  twice  appropriated  hv  the 
Government,  and  used  for  hospital  pur- 
P°ses.  The  dreaded  putrid  fever  broke 
out_  ip  the  wards  during  one  of  those 
periods,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  died1 
ot  it  1  hey  were  hastily  buried,  without 
tombstone  or  monument,  bn  a  hillside 
west  of  what  is  now  called  Monocacv 
Avenue,. in  West  Bethlehem.  At  the 
present  day,  in  digging  the  cellars  of 
new  bin! dings  in  that  section  of  the  bor- 


IN  BETHLEHEM. 

"bugft,  portions  of  coffins  and'  human 


bones  are  frequently  unearthed. 
“STRANGERS’  BOW.  ’ 


The  death  of  Dr.  Aqnila  Wilmot,  of 
putrid  fever,  is  recorded  in  the  diary  of 
the  congregation.  He  was  one  of  the  s  . 
physicians  at  the  hospital,  and  in  some  jgj 
manner  contracted  the  disease  whilst  $ 
on  duty.  He  was  the  first  person  buried 
in  the  “Strangers’  Row”  of  the  Morav-  H 
ian  graveyard.  This  row  of  graves  is » 
situated  along  the  Market  street  front  of  ^ 

■  the  burying  ground. 

Upon  the  upper  floor  of  thtj  school  •  1 
building  is  a  singular  reminder  of  early  || 

■  days.  It  is  a  number  of  small  circular  4 
marks  or  indentations,  as  if  made  by  an! 
iron  ring,  such  as  is  often  fastened  j| 

\  around  the  bottom  of  a  rude  crutch  or  A 
stick,  to  prevent  the  wood  from  flatten-  m 
ing.  Mr.  Weiss,  an  old  resident  of  Beth-  I 
leliem,  who  is  now  deceased,  informed  „.V 
the  writer  these  marks  were  made  by ; 
the  crutches  of  the  convalescent  sol¬ 
diers,  as  they  walked  over  the  •  floor,  I 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  explanation. 

The  first  water  works  in  the  United 
States  were  located  in  Bethlehem.  The 
old  building  which  was  used  for  this 
purpose  is  still  in  existence,  standing  at 
the  foot  of  Ruble’s  alley,  which  runs! 
off  of  Main  street.  This  building  was' 
erected  in  1754  by  Hans  Christiansen. 


1 


!The  water  was  obtained  from  the  Mon- 

W?L‘'i'eTk’  and  PumPcd  through  wood- 
lol  °  a  tower  wonted  where  the 

,  church  now  stands.  The  pump  was 

made  of  lignum-vitae  and  was  worked 
po*ge  beU„“S?“  ““  «* 

M?hi6  ,»*£  of  the  structures  upon 
Bethlehem  he  griat  th°roughfare  of 
ever  «h  ®  m°dern;  several,  how- 

account  ofhT-W  beia?  of  interest  on 
account  of  their  marking  the  snots 

where  buildings  once  stood  that  were 

,'of  importance  in  the  early  history  of 

i the  settlement.  On®  of  these  is^he 


THE  WIDOWS’  HOUSE. 

Moravian  Publication  Office,  which  des 
bamites  the  site  of  the  “Family  House  » 

town  Tim  oldahn-n-the  centre  of  tbe 
" 11  •  -Lil^  old  building-  was  torn  rln-nri-. 

many  years  ago,  although  agains? 

oSlersOUItPwweSt  ,from  Its  Moravian 
« ners.  it  was  used  ns  a  tail  durin"  the 

c»»0S0n’  "*«  w«* 

ofNa°n  oTrl^ein  Stre,et  a!s<>  a  reminder 

its  site  d  This  hrblCh  °nce  st00d  uP°n 

im-  1  'r,JTs  house  was  owned  hr 
! George.  Frederick  Boecke!  nnt  ii  ' 
under  Mr  Boeckel’s  roof  that  th®  Mar®  i 

:  iT”  whLt  f  a’Tette  lay  some®  time 
d i 1  f  be  was  recovering  from  the 
|  wounds  he  received  at  the  battle  of 

;cml  gathering  one  night  Mrs  itnLb  i 
! remarked:  “When  the  Tvrkff' •  oe  ,kel 
j  wounded  in  our  house  therdmS  lay 

F^VlSgiHT  bfip  SS  7 

'that  prettyLjger  ."S.? 

ps  « 

jl®l.  Diesel  died  a ’spinster.  7  rate*  la 
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WmiamEPenn  a  Jmeal  descendant  of 
such  th  ’L”!  W8t  wW«ed  as 
tree  in  Phil  J  T i  When  the  ta,nous  treaty 
rehcs  of  tl  ddphla  Was  biown  down, and 
authenticJt  same  were  distributed  among 
authenticated  heirs  and  relatives  of  the 
,  m mortal  Penn.  These  relics  were  all  la- 

Eyre  In™ PetnV™111  h°me  °f  Miss 

i^dre,  in  Bethlehem.  The  old  stone 

fe^BeSeh1  WaS  “  °arly  Moravian  days 

ithfs  pSe  n°W  °Wned  b?  Jobn  ^itz,  cf 
*  *  * 

as  is  well  known  to  older 
Moiauans.was  a  great  admirer  and  friend 

?f  tb.o  red  man.  As  long  as  she  lived 

w1fhfloraS  hercustom  annually  to  deck 
with  flowers  or  evergreens  the  grave  of 

!  Tschoop,  a  Mohicon  Indian,  who  was  con 
verted,  and  baptized  by  the  pToneer 
Moravian  missionaries;  who  labored  zeal- 
ously  among  the  red  men  of  the  forest 

i,  i  the°  banks°o/hte>r  h?ntin^  gro,lnds  along 
River  in  thb  vio1„ei,yI:",l‘*UWeki  (L<,high> 

:  1  he  rose  bushes,  which  bloomed  as  thn 

seasons  rolled  by  for  many  yS*  were 
planted  on  the  grave  of  Tschoop,  on  the 
!  old  Moravian  Burying  Ground1  by  Miss 
I  Fyrc,  and  the  memory  of  the  Indian  orm 
;  vert  was  kept  green  bv  the  replacing  of 
new  sod  on  that  mound  of  earth  by’the 
same  hands.  Miss  Eyre  married Vi  5 

iidiS'id  vheroJPe  and  the  de- 

\f  her  ad°Pted  tribe  continue 
Lj  ,el0.ber  memory  by  keeping  green 
L#  IT  eePlu8'  place  of  the  devoted  friend 

at  Mrreimfn-  KS°,“uch  for  a  good  look 
at  Mi.  Stolzenbach  s  valuable  relic— a 

| Tr  ea t \j\ Tree .  **  of  P™„{ 


From, . 

Date, 

. 

EASTON’S  PAST  HISTORY 


An  Interesting  Article  Giving  an  Account 
Of  Bight  Very  Important  Papers  in  The 
Early  History  of  the  Borough— They  Had 
Been  Stolen  Many  Years  Ago  From  The 
Old  Court  House  In  the  Square. 

By  the  Historian  of  Easton. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  want  of 
care  in  preserving  the  records  of  the  old 
borough  government  after  the  death  of  Lol. 
Peter  Kiohline,  who  was  the  first  Chief 
Burgess.  And  this  want  is  manifest  up  to 
1828.  Since  that  time  the  record  has  b-en 
properly  kept,  and  the  names  of  our  Chief 
Burgesses  are  on  record.  A  more  thorough 
search  in  the  Court  records  was  made  by 
Mr.  Rudolph,  during  the  past  week  to  mane 
the  matter  more  certain  as  to  the  absence 
of  prominent  names  from  1800  to  1828.  A 
remarkable  event  has  lately  taken  place 
which  has  brought  to  light  some  of  the  lost 

While  the  Court  House  was  standing  on 
the  Square,  some  one  carried  away  a  pack¬ 
age  of  old  documents,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  returned  the  stolen  papers  to  one  of 
the  lawyers  of  Easton,  strongly  insisting 
his  name  should  never  be  mentioned. 
These  papers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mayor  Field,  and  he  handed  them  to  me  to 
put  them  in  their  proper  place  in  history. 
There  are  eight  of  these  documents  which 
will  be  noticed  in  order  of  their  dates. 

The  1st  paper  is  dated  April  23,  1790. 
This  tells  us,  that  Henry  Barnet,  one  of  the 
Burgesses  of  Easton,  appeared  befor  Justice 
William  Craig  and  was  properly  qualified 
by  affirmation  to  execute  the  laws  as  (Chief) 
Burgess  of  Easton.  This  was  in  the  Spring 
of  1790,  Peter  Kichline  having  died  in  the 
Fall  of  1789.  He  was  the  successor  of  Col. 

Kichline.  ,  _ 

2.  The  second  is  dated  J one  *6,  l  /Jo . 
“To  the  Burgess  of  the  Borough  of  Easton- 
Should  it  be  considered  or  conceived  that  I 
yet  hold  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Market, 
in  virtue  of  my  appointment  by  the  Act 
which  incorporated  the  borough,  I  hereby 
resign  the  same. 

“H.  Sfebing.” 

3.  This  is  dated  May  9,  1796:  “To  the 
Burgess  of  the  Borough  of  Easton,  in  the 
County  of  Northampton — Gentlemen:  At  a 
late  election  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  said 
borough,  my  fellow-citizens  did  me  the 
honor  to  elect  me  to  the  office  of  Town 
Clerk,  for  which  I  have  a  grateful  feeling. 
But  as  it  will  be  very  inconvenient  for  me 
to  attend  to  the  duties  annexed  to  said 
office,  and  my  intention  of  removing  out  of 
the  borough  before  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
year,  induces  me  to  decline  the  acceptance 


ofsaid  office, - - - 

taken  and  accepted  as  the  resignation  of 
“Your  very  humble  servant, 

“Petkb  Ihkie.” 

4.  This  paper  is  dated  May  16,  1800: 
Borough  of  Easton,  ss.  Personally  appeared 
before  me,  Daniel  Wagener,  Chief  Burgess 
of  the  Borough  of  Easton,  duly  qualified,, 
George  W.  Roupt,  Peter  Nungester,  John 
Herster.  These  all  took  the  usual  oath  that 
each  and  all  of  them  would  faithfully  per- ; 
form  the  duties  as  Burgesses  of  the  Borough 
of  Easton.  Nicholas  Troxell  was  duly  i 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  High 
Constable.  Christopher  Meixell  was  duly 
to  perform  the  duties  of  Town 


qualified 

Clerk. 

Sworn 

Burgess. 


and  subscribed  before  me,  Chief 


Daniel  Wageneb. 

5.  This  document  is  dated  May  13,  1801. 
On  the  back  of  this  paper  is  the  following 
‘title:  “Cartivicate,  1801,  Daniel  Wagener, 

Chief  Burgess.”  This  is  not  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Daniel  Wagener.  The  latter  is 
much  better  than  the  spelling.  This  cer¬ 
tificate  reads  as  follows: 

“Borough  of  Easton,  ss.:  Daniel  Wagener, 
Chief  Burgess  of  tbe  said  borough,  upon  his 
solemn  afformation,  declared  and  said 
that  he  would  well  and  truly  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  also  that  he  will  well  and 
truly  execute  the  office  of  Chief  Burgess  for 
the  said  borough  for  the  ensuing  year, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

“Daniel  Wageneb. 
“Subscribed  and  affermeth  this  13th  day 
of  May,  1801. 

“Jacob  Abel,  J.  P.” 

6.  The  title  of  this  document  is :  Quali¬ 
fication  of  the  Borough  Officers  for  the  year 
1807. 

Northampton  county,  to  wit: 

“I  John  Ewing, do  swear  that  I  will  sup¬ 
port  ’the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
ot  America,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  I  will  with  fidelity 
execute  the  office  of  Chief  Burgess  in  and 
lor  the  Borough  of  Easton,  according  to 
law,  for  time  I  am  elected. 

“John  Ewing. 
“Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  May  9,  1807. 

“Geobge  Ihbie.” 

On  the  same  paper  we  find  the  following 
interesting  certificate:  “We  the  subscribers, 
Samuel  Sitgreaves,  John  Green,  George 
Wolf,  do  severally  and  respectively  swear, 
and  I,  John  Ross,  do  solemnly  declare  and 
affirm,  that  we  will  each  and  every  of  us 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  we  will 
each  and  every  of  us  with  fidelity  execute 
the  offices  of  Burgesses  in  and  for  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Easton,  according  to  law,  for  the 
time  we  are  severally  elected. 

“Samuel  Sitgbeaves, 
“Geo.  Wolf, 

“John  Gbeen, 

“John  Ross. 

“Sworn,  affirmed  and  subscribed  before 
me,  Chief  Burgess  of  the  Borough  of  Easton, 
May  9,  1807.  John  Ewing, 

“Chief  Burgess.” 


This  , 

Easton.  The*  great'  ondge  over  the  I 
ware  was  formally  opened  this  year,  nnit- 

oSSrr?  the  old  b»ttle 

tention  nf  fiT*  u-^U^  attracts  the  at- 
is  fhf  f  the  historian  more  particularly 

borong^Hon  q  the  government  of  the 
i  j  .  ^  *  -hton.  Samnel  Sitcreaves  wa^  a 
leadmg  man  of  the  Repnblfc  He  a 

Administration^  and° 

wSn  Sre^  Kington 

Tnce  of  Ws  f  FVe  np  the  correspond- 

jA^yssjsr  s 

ITS  *S»  CS"“  "  ,.1824’  ■«» 

r  in  18,59,  and  was  the  founder  nffv,s 
Tohn“rn  8Ch°01  8ystem  of  Pennsylvania 

irys*  r-Es;r  tf  f  :FJ? 

™,  !T8Vi,0"Y.rtPM“e‘,!hi‘'”g  be° 
;?lSttoxCcT  s; 

j  named  £C.  wU^.f.  K„8“ 
land  gave  us  the  Green  family  He  dia  ’ 

bouse  in  Ewing  N  J  Th!  th,®,fi5!t  brick 

iTohnlGd  8everal’times-  and  still  they  come* 
»a8lA830°Cii  FrSrB°f\hhSapremeDc0Q"S 

francis  B.  Shaw  was  Town 


J  Tbls  PaPer  hears  date  May  7  iso* 

FESffss? 

swear  that  I  will sun™* TPn  Barke’.do 
of  the  United  States  ea  n  destitution 
Pennsylvania  anrl  t Wdr  he,-^nStltution  of 
the  office  of  Chief  Buroe«Wf«,dniy  execQte 
Easton  for  the  ensuing  y?a°r  6  B°r0n8b  of 

before^me.  ^  ' 

George  T.  Shank  ias6  5argesaes> 
and  Josiah  Davis  was  Towfclerk  ^^’ 
i  '  Phis  paper  bears  date  Feh  iq  mm 
and  records  the  report  of  Chief  Rn1827, 

I  James  M.  Porter  nfmv»J  ,  ^ rlet  Purgess 

j  town  clock.  The  Chief  r*8  8  for  erecting  a 

lia  pnrsuance  of  aCtlfnUtr/ep0rt8  that 

I  the  1st  day  of  Novemh^  .  adoPted  upon 
notice  to  ba  nublisWi  -la8t’  he  caused 
j  Sentinel,  and  in  the  Dem  ln  ..the  Easton 
Philadelphia,  and  otwT^*10  paper8  of 
I  in  editorial  articles  nmr,  papeJ8  noticed  it 
!  town  clock,  and  that  °P^sala  f°r  erecting  a 
been  received  *  three  Proposals  had 

an  hourhandh  ral””*!  000  Lancaster,  with 

baud,  i^ioo-is00’ Ahh  a  miuule 
advanced,  one-third  mill  wrk  ^  ^onev 

f-S«t 


-twin  G, 
&  Sexton,  of  Phil; 


pb*?’- witb  bon5  »nd  minute  hands' aoTto 
strike  a  bell  of  1,000  pounds,  $1,400  A 

7  ?  ,De“  of  ,500  pounds,  at  $1,000.  By 
Zedadiah  Weiss,  of  Bethlehem,  with  hoar 
and  minute  hands  complete,  the  frame 
,  arge  wheels,  do.,  of  cast-iron,  $700.  A 
brass  clock  of  the  same  dimensions,  $1,100. 

4  James  M.  Porter,  c.  B  19 

iinThi8  d0fcT6nt  c°rrecte  a  mistake  made 
I  n,*b®  article  in  the  Centennial  volume 
'which  telJs  us  that  J.  M.  Porter  was  elecTel 
i«9sf  B  rg®88  bJ  the  Town  Councilmen,  in  s 

i!u!l  wT  year  and  declines  a  re 
j  e)  ection ,  bat  here  we  have  a  report  from 

him  as  Chief  Burgess  in  1827.  So  that  he 

j  “”8t  bave  served  two  years  at  least.  The 
;  other  Burgesses  brought  to  light  in  these  old 
papers  are:  Henry  Barnet,  1790:  he  was 

WrgeeSnTrl800P?80ri  ^ 

known  to  the  writer.  Joseph  Burke  1825 
_ ^be  lovera  of  Easton's  history  win  be 

ISentf  Thivah  frT-  these  long  lost  docn- 

fnearlv'  fJt  *  6  ^in  ln  Pbiladelphia  for 

nearly  forty  years,  have  got  home  atrain 

^nd  come  to  stay.  Those  who  have  a  copy 
of  the  history  of  Easton,  and  wish  to  p rl 
serve  this  article,  can  do  so  by  pasting  it  in 

ifeback  part  of  the  book.  8  “ 


■«* 


From, 


jf  Date, 

OUD  IASDMark  gone. 


Another  Old  Bethlehem  Log;  House 
Demolished. 

The  old  log  bouse,  one  story  hish  wh-fi  » 

X  w  ,oM<“  ■3h&1St* 

Rubel'f  tii  ®  COrner  of  G°uadle’s  and 
ValW  \r  h  eys’,  v!u  tbe  rear  of  the  Lehigh 

»  *  SsL1 

1 1  ,  is  Deing  torn  down  and 

The  little  hnnCed  by  “  moderi1  building. 
Rllii  J  e  waa  owned  by  George  W 
Riege  and  was  at  one  time  occupied  by 
the  father  of  the  late  Jedediah  Weiss  as 
a  jewelry  shop.  At  that  time  RubePs 

fh«6f  W0S  °fe  of  tbe  Prl'ucipal  streets  of 
the  town  aud  that  jewelry  shop  was  the 
only  one  in  the  Lehigh  valley  3  the 

the  house  was  erected  shortly  after  the  > 

first  house  of  Bethlehem  and  was  unques-  / 

!TheoMVbnnd0/deSt  8tructare  ^  the  town.  . 
,1.“®  ld  buiidlng  was  photographed  before  ( 

It  was  demolished  and  the  picture  wfll  be  \ 
Poaced  ln  the  Moravian  archives.  The  old  \ 
g  ouse  was  last  occupied  as  a  shoe-/ 
maker  shop,  but  for  several  years  haVliTn 
vacant  and  crumbling  into  decay 
In  this  old  house  in  days  gone  by  Miss 
Laura  Snyder,  who  afterwards  became  the 
wife  of  the  late  Frank  Erwin,  grandTather 
of  opr  townsman,  Dr.  Frauis  H.  Erwin  of 

Cherokee  street,  resided  and  used  to  paint 
fine  wax  figures  at  which  she  was  an 
acknowledged  expert,  W8S  an 


THE  COMING  SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 
OF  ITS  FOUNDING.  X 


The  Congregation  Festival— A  Memorial 
Volume — The  Programme— Display  of 
Curious  Belies— Impressive  Eeligious 
anti  Secular  Demonstrations — The  Ses- 
qui- Centennial  Committee. 


I. 

The  Dresent  week  marks  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  town  of  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  inland  cities  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  whose  industries  have  achieved  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation. 

The  coming  celebration  will  be  one  of 
double  interest,  as,  in  addition  to  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  town,  it  also  marks  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  early  Mora¬ 
vian  pioneers  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  : 
Church  in  America— attempts  which  were  1 
commenced  by  Bishop  David  Nitchman,  the 
founder  of  Bethlehem,  as  early  as  1735,  ia 
the  colony  of  Georgia,  and  finally  accom¬ 
plished  upon  the  present  site  of  Bethlehem 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  week. 

Festival  of  tlie  Congregation. 

Of  all  the  Protestant  denominations  in  the 
United  States,  the  Moravian  Church  exceeds 
in  keeping  the  various  church  festivals  and 
notable  anniversaries  of  local  origin  or  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  festivals  of  the  latter  class, 
as  a  rule,  are  celebrated  on  the  Sunday 
nearest  the  fixed  date,  in  order  that  a  larger 
number  of  those  concerned  may  participate. 
An  exception,  however,  is  made  in  lavor  ol 
the  “Festival  of  the  Congregation,”  on 
June  25th,  called  also  the  Congregation  Fes¬ 
tival,  which  was  instituted  in  1752  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  founding  of  the  congregation 
at  Bethlehem,  on  June  25th,  1712,  which  was 
the  formal  organization  of  the  Moravian 
Church  in  America. 

In  the  present  year  falls  the  150th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  corporate  existence  of  the] 
Unitas  Fratrum  in  the  Western  World,  con-| 
sequently  more  than  the  usual  interest  is | 
attached  to  the  coming  celebration.  Ex¬ 
tensive  preparations  for  the  coining  event 
have  been  completed  by  the  Sesqui-oenten- 
nial  Committee,  which  call  for  a  three  days’ 
celebration  on  June  24th,  25th,  26lh, 

in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem, 
irrespective  of  creed  or  denomination,  are 
expected  to  join  with  the  Moravian  pilgrims 
from  almost  every  State  and  Territory,  as 
the  festival  marks  not  only  the  formation 
of  the  Moravian  congregation,  but  tha 
founding  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem  as 

well.  ,  , 

In  addition  to  the  religious,  processional 
and  peculiar  features  of  the  coming  sesqul-j 
centennial  celebration,  tablets  of  enduring 
onze  will  be  aflixed  to  all  the  ancient  land-  | 


- 

marks  in  the  town  and  vicinity  of  Betlile-  1 
hem. 

The  Memorial  Volume. 

The  chief  labor  of  the  Sesqul-centennia\ 
Committee,  however,  has  been  expended 
upon  the  preparation  of  a  memorial  volume, 
which  is  now  in  press,  and  which  will  set  j 
forth  the  full  history  of  the  Moravian  Church 
In  America  during  the  past  century  and  a 
half.  The  volume  will  be  prolusely  Illustrated 
with  reproductions  from  the  paintings  and 
quaint  sketches  now  In  the  archives  of  the 
Church,  which  were  made  by  the  early  mis- ! 
slonaries  during  their  ministrations  in  the 
Province  of  Penn.  Autographs,  signatures 
and  seals  from  the  old  and  musty  Diariums,  j 
together  with  numerous  portraits  of  Church, ! 
provincial  and  revolutionary  celebrities  | 
never  before  published,  will  also  be  used  to! 
enrich  the  volume,  which,  independent! 
from  its  religious  features,  will  stand  among] 
the  most  important  contributions  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  history. 

The  Programme. 

For  the  three  days’  celebration  as  settled 
upon  by  the  committee  and  the  Board  of 
Elders  of  the  Moravian  Church,  subject  to 
final  consideration  in  regard  to  some  of  the  i 
minor  details,  is  as  follows: 

Friday,  June  24— Opening  of  the  festal  sea¬ 
son,  with  an  evening  service  in  the  large 
Moravian  Church.  This  will  be  known  as 
a  “Service ot  Remembrance,”  as  a  solemn 
close  of  the  finished  century  and  a  half  of 
Church  life.  A  special  office  of  worship  will  j 
be  prepared  for  this  service. 

Addresses  will  be  given  by  Pastors  of  sev-  ] 
eral  of  the  oldest  Moravian  congregations  in !  ' 
America.  These  addresses  will  be  of  a  re-j  ; 
trospective  character,  will  treat  of  old-time 
relations— Pastors  of  bygone  days— the  evan-  > 
geilstic  activity  that  has  gone  forth  from  j 
Bethlehem  for  a  century  and  a  half,  j 
etc.,  etc. 

The  children  of  the  congregation  will  sing  [ 
one  of  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Unitas  Fra-  | 
trum.  With  this  exception,  thdre  will  notj 
be  any  special  musical  features  at  thisser-], 
vice,  the  Intention  being  that  it  should  be  I 
a  “sweetly  solemn  and  tender”  service,  ] 
calculated  to  make  a  lasting  impression  |  ^ 
upon  all  present. 

Secular  Celebration 

The  secular  celebration  will  be  heldj 
on  Saturday,  8  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M. ,  with  the 
following  programme:  A  tree  exhibition  of  A’ 
pictures,  portraits,  paintings,  ancient  ■:? 
furniture,  heirlooms,  relics,  specimens  of  ■ 
pillow  laces  and  needlework  of  the  early  A 
Sister  house,  etc.,  •arranged  in  the  rooms  U* 
and  halls  of  the  Parochial  School.  This 
will  be  especially  interesting,  as  but  few 
persons  outside  of  the  immediate  circle  of 
the  old  Moravian  families  have  any  idea  of 
the  wealth  of  material  of  tbis  kind  which  is 
stored  among  the  archives  of  the  Church 
or  is  held  sacred  in  possession  of  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  early  pioneers. 

Numbers  of  these  relics  will  now  for  tha  I 
first  time  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  gen-  K| 
eral  public.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  promised  display  of  colonial  and!  . 
provincial  relics  will  far  surpass  any  loan.  ? 
exhibition  ever  held  in  the  State.  At  9  A. 
M.  there  will  be  a  procession  of  school 
children  and  citizens,  for  the  purpose  oil 
affixing  brouze  memorial  tablets  to  tha 
ancient  landmarks,  at  each  of  which  a  short  & 
historical  address  will  be  delivered. 

At  2  P.  M. ,  procession  of  firemen,  secret  * 
societies,  secular  and  civic  organizations, 
etc.,  having  special  reference  to  the  tound- 
ing  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem. 

4  P.  M.  Commemorative  services,  to  ba| 
held  in  the  open  air  in  the  Square  or  Parle 
east  of  Cedar  street,  which  is  surrounded  by 


the  parochial  school,  “Gemeinliaus, ”  old 
seminary,  sister  house,  the  large  church, 
etc.  Here,  under  the  shadow  of  the  sacred 
jand  historic  wails,  the  commemorative  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  delivered,  the  orator  of  the  day 
:  being  General  William  Emil  Hosier.  Short 
addresses  will  also  be  made  by  several  in¬ 
vited  guests. 

In  case  of  rain  or  Inclement  weather,  the 
service  will  be  held  in  the  large  church. 

8  M-  to  10  p-  A  general  illumination 
oi  tne  old  and  Dew  town. 

Sunday.  Celebration  by  the  Moravian 
'Congregation  of  the  Sesqul-centennial  of 
! the  congregation,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
its  annuai  festival. 

Upon  this  occasion  there  will  be  five  ser- 
vices  In  the  Moravian  church,  besides  spe¬ 
cial  exercises  suitable  to  the  occasion  by  the 
three  Sunday  schools  of  the  congregation. 
In  these  services  the  order  always  observed 
in  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  iestlvai 
ot  the  congregation  will  be  adhered  to, 

9  a.  M.,  morning  prayer.  The  first  his¬ 
torical  address  of  the  day  will  be  given  in 

I  connection  with  this  service.  The  children 
of  the  congregation  will  be  present  in  a 
body,  as  also  on  Friday  evening  and  at  the 
Love  Feast,  and  sing  some  of  the  ancient 
hymns  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  Historic 
chorals  will  also  be  sung  by  the  choir  and 
congregation. 

10. 30  A.  M.  The  full  litany  of  the.Church 
will  be  said.  Tbis  will  be  followed  by  the 
anniversary  sermon  and  an  elaborate  musi¬ 
cal,  vocal  and  instrumental  programme 
during  which  several  anthems  will  be  renl 
dered  by  the  choir,  and  the  responsive  dox- 
o  ogy  for  iestal  occasions  will  be  sun01 
throughout,  in  the  course  of  which  the  im¬ 
pressive  strains  of  the  old  trombones  and 
french  horns  will  mingle  with  the  voices  oi 
i  the  various  choirs  ot  the  congregation. 

2.30,  Love  Feast.  In  addition  to  the  sing. 

I  hg  of  chorals  and  anthems  by  the  con^re^a. 
j  tionaud  choir,  which  usually  constitutes 
■  tbe  ,01'dfr  of  service,  there  will  be  special 
i  by  the  children.  and  brief  addresses 

will  be  given  by  various  clergymen. 

r>5  Germaa  liturgical  service. 

I  Preceded  byan  address,  “Znm  Gedachtniss 
ider  Voilendeten  Gemeine”  (in  memoriam 
,of  the  completed  congregation).  This  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  kept  in  the  ancient  style  and 
entirely  in  the  ancient  tongue.  This  will  be 
done  in  remembrance  of  the  venerable  Ger- 
man  antecedents  of  the  congregation,  and 
the  prominence  of  the  German  language  in 

^S|i"h°rStliP-  \a  bygone  days-  service 
'V“be  mainly  a  service  of  song.  The  best 
of  tbe  old-time  German  liturgies  will  bs 
used,  the  recitations  and  chorals  to  be  sung 
aceording  to  full  musical  arrangement  from 
; the  old  manuscript  scores,  some  of  which 
though  in  use  for  centuries,  are  still  In  man! 
juscnpt,  and  treasured  In  the  archives  ot  the 

ocSns?  ^  br0U“ht  °Ut  °nly  UP°n  festal 

'  Tlr^'“bt'.bter  ,object  of  this  special  service  is  to 
present  to  the  generation  an  illustration  of 
the  church  service  and  ritual  of  days  <»ona 
by.  The  music, instrumentation,  responses 
and  solemn  ceremonial  will  form  a  rare 
study  to  he  student  of  Church  history  SUCB 
|  aS„1S„ra.rfly  °ffered  at  the  present  day. 

®  Close  of  tbe  cbui’cb 

with  the  celebration  ot  the  Holy  Com! 

munlon,  with  the  ancient  ritual,  in 

same  manner  as  has  been  tbe  custom  fo! 
centuries  with  the  Unitas  Fratrum. 

The  Seaqui-Centennial  Committee 

tmnofC?mmUte.e  ln  charK0  of  thecelebra. 
tlon  of  this  anniversary  is  comnosed  of  tv,, 
iollowing  gentlemen,  viz. :  composed  ot 
The  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Mortimer  Levering  Hon 
orary  Chairman;  the  Rev.  Morris  ^  LeL 
bert,  Honorary  Secretary;  Abraham  S. 


«■ 


Schropp,  Chairman;  the  Rev.  Edwin  G. 
jKlosg,  Secretary;  Ashton  C.  Zorhek  Wil! 
liam  V.  Knauss,  Charles  H.  Eggert  J 
Samuel  Krause,  Harvey  W.  Kessler,  Rev. 
William  H.  Oerter. 

i  ^ Printed  invitations  have  been  sent  out  by 
the  Civic  Committee  to  many  prominent 
!  citizens,  inviting  them  to  be  present  on  the 
I  occasion.  Among  the  number  are  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ot  the  United  States  and  his  Cabinet 
the  Governor  and  his  staff,  the  Judges  of  the 
!  Supreme  Court  and  many  others. 

It  will  be  seen  by  above  programme  that 
the  whole  celebration  will  form  a  fitting 
j  conclusion  to  tbe  impressive  services  held 
last  Christmas  (so  fully  reported  in  the 
Public  Ledger),  which  celebrated  tbe  ro¬ 
mantic  incident  of  the  naming  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  by  Count  Zlnzendorf  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  Julius  F.  Sachs®, 


THE  COMING  SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 
OF  ITS  FOUNDING. 


The  Gemeln-Haus — The  First  Church- 
Founding  tlie  Congregation  —  Indian 
Baptisms— The  Great  Wedding— The 
Home  of  the  Clergy. 


II. 

The  chief  point  or  interest  in  Bethlehem 
during  the  coming  sesqui-cenlennial  cele¬ 
bration  will  centre  in  the  venerable  struc¬ 
ture  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Church  street 
and  Cedar  alley.  Tnls  building  is  known  as 
the  Gemein-haus,  otherwise  parish  house 
or  clergy  house,  the  ••Gemein''  meaning 
the  congregation  or  parish,  and  the  house 
being  the  residence  ot  the  local  clergy  and 
stopping  place  of  Itinerant  missionaries  and 
evangelists.  Tbe  first  place  of  worshio  was 
on  the  second  floor  of  this  building,  and  was 
called  “Her  Baal,”  in  other  words,  the 
prayer  hall  or  chapel,  and  after  the  erection 
ot  a  larger  place  of  worship  was  known  as 
•  -Her  Kleine  Baal’  ’  (the  little  chapel). 

It  ts  the  second  house  erected  in  Bethle¬ 
hem,  the  corner-stone  being  laid  by  Bishop 
David  Nitchman,  September  28th,  1741.  The 
superstructure  is  of  hewn  Jogs,  chinked 
with  clay  and  straw.  The  original  dimen¬ 
sions  were  45  by  30  feet,  and  extended  from 
Uie  alley  way  to  the  present  eastern  door. 
The  eastern  end  was  added  in  the  following 
year.  The  corner-stone  for  tills  addition 
was  laid  with  religious  ceremony  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19th,  17-12,  and  the  structure  was 
completed  in  August,  17-13. 

When  finished  tiie  angles  of  the  peaked 
roof  were  truncated  at  the  gables,  and  the 
house  presented  an  imposing  appearance  at 
that  early  day.  It  was  two  stories  high,  set 
well  up  on  the  hillside,  capped  by  a  double 
attic,  which  was  utilized  as  dormitories;  a 
double  row  of  quaint  dormer  windows  in 
the  roof  admitted  light  and  air  to  these 
rooms.  The  south  front  of  the  original 
house  was  pierced  for  a  door  and  six  win¬ 
dows  in  the  lower  story,  and  for  seven  win¬ 
drows  in  the  upper  story.  The  addition  of 
1713  added  the  large  door  and  two  windows 
to  the  lower  and  three  windows  to  the  upper 
floor. 

When  Count  Zinzendorf’s  proposed  visit 
became  known  to  tbe  brethren  in  Hecem- 
ber,  1711,  the  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor, 
in  the  west  end,  were  hastily  prepared  for 
his  occupancy,  and  were  used  by  him  dur¬ 
ing  his  various  visits  to  Bethlehem. 


The  whole  of  the  remaining  or  eastern 
part  of  the  second  floor  ot  the  original  house 
was  made  into  one  large  room;  four  hewn 
posts  In  the  centre  supported  the  low  cell¬ 
ing.  These  pillars  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
partition  walls  of  the  four  rooms  into  which' 
at  a  later  day  it  was  divided. 

This  “Saal,  ”  or  Prayer-hall,  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Zinzendorf ’s  quarters  by  the 
hall  and  stairway,  which  gave  access  to  the  j 
chapel. 

The  second-story  rooms  In  the  addition,  it 
is  stated,  were  intended  and  used  for  a  short 
time  as  guest  rooms,  lor  the  entertainment 
ot  respectable  strangers,  not  ot  the  faith  who 
visited  the  new  settlement.  The  lower  floor 
of  the  building  was  originally  used  for  the 
domestic  purposes  ot  the  Bethlehem  econ¬ 
omy. 

The  First,  Church. 

Some  time  during  January,  1712,  the  saal 
In  the  Gemeiu-liaus  was  solemnly  conse¬ 
crated  to  Almighty  Goa  by  Count  Zitizeu- 
clorf,  and  this  became  the  first  church  of 
Bethlehem.  Many  are  the  hallowed  mem¬ 
ories  which  cluster  wlthiu  these  walls. 
Here  were  wituessed  some  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  early  Moravian  mission¬ 
aries  ;  hdre  solemn  counsels  were  held  with 
the  Indians ;  here  some  ot  the  most  import¬ 
ant  schemes  were  formulated  for  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  heathen  of  all  sorts  within 
the  western  world.  Further,  it  was  within 
this  sanctuary,  with  its  whitened  walls  and 
low  ceiling  and  primitive  surroundings, 
that  the  first  Moravian  congregation  of 
America  was  organized  by  Count  Zinzen- 
rtorf  Juno25,  1742,  the  anniversary  of  which 
will  be  so  Joyously  celebrated  by  the  Mo¬ 
ravian  Church  durlug  the  present  year. 

The  formation  of  the  congregation  at  Beth-  ! 
lehem  was  hastened  by  the  arrival  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  of  the  “First  Sea  Congregation,  ” 
the  members  of  which  arrived  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  banks  of  the  Lehigh  at  noon,  Thursday, 
June  21st,  1742,  where  they  were  cordially 
received  by  the  pioneers  of  Bethlehem  and 
ferried  across  the  Lehigh  on  the  brethren’s 
flat  boat. 

After  the  whole  party,  consisting  of  56 
persons,  were  on  the  Bethlehem  shore  they 
were  led  to  the  Gemeln-haus  and  were  wel¬ 
comed  in  the  saal  by  Zinzendorf,  who  took 
his  text  for  the  occasion  from. the  “Daily 
Words,”  viz.  :  “This  Is  the  day  which  the  i 
Lord  halh  made.  We  will  rejoice  and  be, 
glad  in  it.  Ps.  cxviii,  24. 

During  the  afternoon  a  solemn  love  feast 
was  held  and  the  whole  company  was  tem¬ 
porarily  installed  in  the  Gemein-haus.  On 
Sunday,  June  24,  1742,  in  the  afternoon,  a 
deliberative  assembly  of  the  adults,  all 
members  of  the  Moravian  Church,  then 
gathered  at  the  place,  was  convened.  This 
was  the  first  meeting  of  a  congregational 
council  in  Bethlehem. 

Founding  of  the  Congregation. 

On  the  next  day,  Monday,  June  25,  1742, 
tho  choir  divisions,  classes  and  bands  were 
arranged,  eldefs  chosen  and  officers  elected, 
and  In  the  evening,  at  a  meeting  presided 
over  by  Zinzendorf,  the  brethren  and  sis¬ 
ters  who  had  for  some  years  been  living  la 
the  colonies,  together  with  those  selected  in 
Europe,  with  this  object  In  view,  and  now 
arrived,  to  the  number  of  80  communicants, 
anew  pledged  adherence  to  the  doctrines, 
ritual  and  usages  of  the  Church,  and  sol¬ 
emnly  covenanted  to  observe  the  discipline, 
rules  and  regulations  then  in  force  among 
the  brethren,  thus  formally  completing  the 
organization  of  the  Moravian  Congregation 
of  Bethlehem. 

The  next  noteworthy  incident  which  oc¬ 
curred  within  the  chapel  in  the  Gemein- 
haus  was  the  first  Indian  baptism,  which 


took  place  September  ill,  '1712,  when  Da; 
a  Mohican,  the  son  of  Abraham  (who 
the  first  Moravian  convert  from  the  Nort: 
American  Indians),  was  baptized  by  Count 
Zinzendorf,  and  Joshua,  auother  Mohican, 
was  baptized  by  Gottlob  ZiiUner. 

The  next  baptism  of  note  which  was  ad¬ 
ministered  within  the  saal  was  that  of  the 
first  Delaware  Indian  converts,  Gottlieb, 
and  Mary,  his  wile,  from  Wamphallow 
Bank,  on  the  Susquehanna,  In  the  present 
Bradlord  county.  Being  of  an  influeutlal 
family  and  of  the  noble  Tribe  of  the  Turtle, 
their  conversion  to  Chrlstiauity  caused  in¬ 
tense  excitement  among  the  Delawares,  and 
80  warriors  marched  to  Bethlehem  in  order 
to  carry  them  back  by  force  to  the  hunting 
grounds  and  religion  of  their  lathers.  But 
the  persuasion  of  the  couple  and  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Moravians  changed  these  angry 
savages  Into  friends. 

Indian  Baptisms. 

By  reference  to  the  official  register  of  In¬ 
dian  baptisms,  preserved  in  the  Bethlehem 
archives,  it  is  shown  that  no  less  than  93  In¬ 
dian  converts  received  the  sacrament 
within  the  hallowed  walls  of  the  saal  in  the 
Gemeimhaus.  In  the  archives  at  Bethlehem 
may  be  lound  an  old  drawing  representing 
one  ot  these  occasions,  and,  being  sketched 
at  the  time,  reproduces  the  scene  with  a 
fidelity  true  to  nature,  recalling  the  scene 
vividly  to  the  beholder  after  a  lapse  of  a 
ceutury  and  a  half.  The  sketch  shows 
the  saal,  with  Its  plain  wooden 
benches,  the  sisters  on  one  side  and  the 
brethren  on  the  other;  a  small  black  altar, 
with  a  painting  of  the  crucified  Saviour  for 
an  altar  piece.  Upon  each  side  of  the  altar 
were  ranged  the  Arbeiter-Bank  or  benches 
for  the  ministers  called  laborers.  In  the  | 
centre  of  the  aisle,  in  front  of  the  altar,  a 
large  tub  of  water  was  placed;  around  this 
the  converts  kneeled,  while  the  officiating 
clergy  who  received  them  into  the  church, 
were  robed  in  snow  white  surplice  and 
crimson  girdle.  At  different  times  great 
councils  were  held  with  the  Indians  In  the 
saal.  The  two  most  important  took  place  in 
July,  1752,  and  March,  1753. 

Another  interesting  occasion  was  the 
meetings  held  in  May,  1749,  representa¬ 
tives  of  several  different  nations  of 
heathens,  who  had  been  baptized  in  their 
native  country  by  Moravian  missionaries, 
being  present,  when  within  the  hallowed 
walls  of  the  saal  met  the  Eskimo  from 
Greenland,  the  negro  from  the  tropical 
Island  in  the  West  indies,  the  red  Indian 
from  North  America  and  the  Caucasian 
from  Europe,  all  upon  an  equal  footing,  par¬ 
taking  of  the  Love  Feast  and  worshipping 
the  risen  Lord  according  to  the  ancient  rit¬ 
ual  of  the  Unltas  Fratrum. 

A  few  years  after  the  dedication  of  the 
Eaat  in  the  Gemein-haus,  a  series  of  oil 
paintings,  representing  the  life  of  Christ 
from  His  birth  to  His  burial,  were  hung 
around  the  walls.  These  crude  efforts  were 
the  work  of  Haidt,  the  Moravian  artist,  and 
were  designed  as  object  lessons  for  the  In¬ 
dians  and  other  illiterate  converts.  Another 
feature  of  the  saal  was  its  organ,  Introduced 
June  18th,  1748,  the  first  in  Pennsylvania 
outside  ot  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  small  in¬ 
strument  built  by  Gustav  Hessellus,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  usually  played  by 
Brother  Pyrkeus.  This,  upon  festal  occa¬ 
sions,  was  supplemented  by  concerted  in¬ 
strumental  music  sucii  as  is  in  vogue  up  to 
the  present  day. 

The  first  time  instrumental  music  was 
used  by  tlieHretliren’s  choir  was  on  tlie  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
naming  of  Bethlehem,  viz.,  Christmas  Eve, 
December  24th,  1743,  when  violins,  flutes 
and  French  horns  mingled  their  tones  with 
the  voices  of  the  choirs. 
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Closing  ot  the  CliapeB 
As  the  population  of  Bethlehem  increased 
rapidly  the  saal  iu  the  Geaiein-haus  sooa 
became  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the  con- 
gregation,  and  larger  accommodations  were 


si  necessity.  To  provide  for  the  enlarged 
membership,  a  new  church  was  built  at  light 
angles  with  the  Gemein-haus,  the  entrance, 
ho  wever,  for  the  clergy  and  male  members, 
being  through  the  east  door  oltyhe  old  buikt- 
h e  new  churcii  was  conipleted  on  Liie 
nd  dedicated  on  the  next 


ins. 


Och  of  July,  1751, 


,  -  i  * - - - -  “  ^ “  ‘UO  ilCAl 

day,  baturday,  by  Bishop  John  Nltchruan. 
The  last  regular  services  held  in  the  saal 


of  the  Gemein-haus  were  upon  the  day  of 
the  dedication  of  the  new  church,  July 
10th,  1751,  and  consisted  of  a  children’s 
Bovefeast  in  the  morning  and  a  regular 
service  in  the  evening,  at  which  Rev.  Chris¬ 
topher  Byrlaeus  officiated. 
k  '  *'rom  now  on  the  chapel  became  known  as 
der  JCleine  Saal,  and  continued  in  subse- 
Quent  years  to  be  used  for  occasional  ser¬ 
vices,  especially  for  Indian  baptisms  and 
similar  services.  It  is,  further,  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  all  of  the  early  leaders  of  the  Mo¬ 
ravian  Church  in  America  at  one  time  either 
officiated  iu  the  Gemeiu-haus  or  found  shel¬ 
ter  within  its  walls. 

The  Great  Wedding. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents 
Which  took  place  within  the  saal  of  the 
Gemein-liaus  was  the  “Great  wedding 
act,’’  April  20,  1757,  wiien  11  couples  were 
married  at  the  same  time  in  the  face  of  the 
assembled  congregation,  12  clergymen  offi¬ 
ciating.  This  ceremony  was  the  outcome  of 
the  visit  of  Bishop  de  Watteville,  who  had 
been  sent  to  America  by  the  Unity’s  Elder's 
Conference,  iu  Herrnhut,  to  investigate  the 
charge  that  matrimony  was  not  properly 
encouraged  in  America.  In  the  old  church 
diaries  H  is  recorded  that  the  14  couples,  one 
of  which  were  Africans,  entered  the  saal 
jrnUUt  Utf  ■ouafla  of  ma  trum/iiSs 
and  trombones,  and  ranged  them 
in  a  semicircle,  facing  the  eong' 
tion,  the  clergymen  upon  the  inner 


nuiuy  jg 

hemffl^S 

congwga- 


side  of  the  circle.  A  choral  from  the  liturgy 
book  was  sung  by  the  choir  and  congrega¬ 
tion,  followed  by  a  sermon  upon  the  text  of 
the  day,  by  Brother  Joseph  (Bishop  of 
Spangenberg),  atler  which  the  congregation 
arose  and  joined  in  the  hymn  “Ach  Golt 
du  Keusches  Lammelein,”  during  which 
the  fourteen  couples  were  joined  iu  matri¬ 
mony,  Bishop  Spangenberg  imparting  the 
blessing,  to  which  the  congregation  answered 
“Amen.’'  Among  the  archives  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  there  still  exists  a  curious  sketch 
of  this  remarkable  ceremony,  which  Is  often 
mentioned  as  the  most  remarkable  event 
that  occurred  in  the  early  Bethlehem  con-  „ 
gregatlon. 

The  Home  of  the  Clergy. 

Shortly  alter  the  building  of  tl^p  new 
church  In  1751  the  entire  Gemein-haus  be¬ 
came  the  home  of  the  resident  clergy  and 
the  itinerating  missionaries  wnen  in  Beth¬ 
lehem,  and  all  visitiffg  bishops  and  clergy. 
Among  the  latter  wat^lhe  venerable  Bishop 
John  de  Watteville,  wfio,  during  his  second 
visitation  to  America,  1784-1787,  lived  in  the 
Gemeiu-haus.  On  this  visitation  the  Bishop 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  Countess 
Benigna,  Count  Zja&endprf’ s  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  who,  for t^ s  before,  had  been 
in  America  with  hejvfether,  and  who  now 
again  took  up  heafetfade  In  that  Gemein- 
haus  at  the  de(iie*«o%x of  which  she  had 
lJodoecfrCSent’  and  wllere  she  afterwards 

°n  the  25th  of  June,  1792,  100  years 
ago,  the  semi-centennial  of  the  congrega- 
observed  with  much  joyous  sol- 
emnitj.  A  special  feature  on  this  occasjbn 
was  a  pyramid  erected  in  the  enclosure 


between  the  Gemein-haus  arid  the  Sister 
House.  This  was  decorated  with  all  the  colors 
emblematic  of  the  various  choirs  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  viz.,  scarlet,  crimson,  pink,  blue 
and  white.  In  the  evening  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  passed  through  the  streets  iu  pro¬ 
cession,  preceded  by  the  church  musicians. 
At  this  anniversary  there  were  seven  mem¬ 
bers  present  who  were  of  the  original  eighty 
persons  who  formed  the  congregation  in 
1742. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  last  century 
one-half  of  the  saal  was  partitioned  off  into 
two  dwelling  rooms.  The  other  half  became 
known  as  the  Sdlchen,  ana  as  such  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  used  for  mauy  years  lor  be¬ 
trothals  and  various  private  religious  meet¬ 
ings.  until  It  was  eventually  utilized  for 
dwelling  purposes. 

In  its  external  appearance  the  old  build¬ 
ing  diflers  somewhat  from  the  original 
plan.  When  built  It  had  a  hip  roof  and 
truncated  gables.  Early  an  the  present 
century  this  was  changed  to  a  pitch  roof, 
and  the  logs  forming  the  wall  were  dashed 
and  laid  off  so  as  to  look  like  large  blocks  of 
stoue.  Thus  it  remained,  with  its  quaint 
hoods  over  the  doors,  until  18t>8,  when  the 
whole  building  was  completely  renovated, 
the  whole  being  weather- boarded  and 
painted,  robbing  the  venerable  edifice  of 
many  of  its  quaint  and  unique  features, 
the  present  appearance  giving  little  indica¬ 
tion  ot  its  great  age  and  interesting  histo¬ 
ry*  Junius  F.  SA.CHSE. 
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There  are  few  buildings  In  Pennsylvania, 
outside  of  the  historic  landmarks  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  are  of  more  historic  Interest 
than  the  row  of  ancient  Moravian  buildings 
which  extend  eastward  on  Church  st.eet, 
above  Cedar  alley,  In  Bethlehem.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  the  old  clergy  house,  so  fully 
described  in  a  previous  paper,  "we  have  the 
Second  Church  at  right  angles,  then  again, 
parallel  with  the  street,  the  long,  quaiut 
structure,  surmounted  by  the  small  bell 
turret  and  clock  tower,  over  which  still 
swings  the  vane  with  its  paschal  lamb. 

The  building  forming  the  centre  of  the 
square  was  the  first  school  established  in 
Bethlehem.  On  the  east  It  connecls  with  a 
wing  of  the  large  sister  house,  which  ex¬ 
tends  eastward  on  Church  street.  The 
heavy  masonry,  the  buttressed  walls,  small 
recessed  windows  and  quaint  dormers  all 
are  apt  to  give  the  visitor  tjn  impression  of  a 
ioreign  land,  rather  than  of  a  busy  Ameri¬ 
can  town. 

The  little  green  formed  In  the  angle  of 
these  buildings  was  enclosed  In  former  days 
with  a  stone  wall,  and  oontained  one  of  the 
reservoirs  which  supplied  the  settlement 
with  pure  water. 

Each  of  these  unique  and  quaint  struc¬ 
tures  has  a  history  of  its  own  and  were  built 
at  nine  different  periods,  extending  from 
1742  to  1773.  The  oldest  ot  these,  the  Gemein- 
haus,  has  already  been  described.  The  next 


iu  point.  0/  historic  Importance  is  the  j 
Old  Chapel, 

The  second  house  of  worship  In  Betble- 1 
hem  Is  the  massive  stone  structure  to  the  | 
north,  at  right  angles  with  the  Gemeln-baus,  | 
the  heavy  buttresses  Irom  the  foundation) 
to  the  roof  giving  the  edifice  an  exceedingly! 
massive  appearance.  Ortgiually  the  church ; 
was  covered  with  a  red  tile  roof,  but  a  few 
years  after  It  was  built  (1753),  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  massive  walls  and  buttresses,  the 
tiles  were  found  to  be  too  heavy  lor  the  ma¬ 
sonry,  and  shingles  were  substituted. 

Iu  February,  1751,  the  project  was  dis¬ 
cussed  of  building  a  large  place  of  worship 
or  a  wing  to  the  Sister  House.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  the  lot 
at  a  special  service  atthe  saal  of  the  Gemeln- 
haus.  This  resulted  In  favor  of  the  former. 
Preparations  were  at  once  made.  Ground 
was  broken  April  otb,  1751,  the  ceremony- 
being  led  by  Bishop-John  Nitchman  and  the 
youthful  Bishop  Cammerhoff,  who  died  In 
less  than  a  month  alter. 

While  the  brethren  lu  Bethlehem  busied 
themselves  with  the  foundations  and  the 
masonry  others  were  preparing  the  timbers 
at  the  Moravian  saw-mill  at  Gnadenhutten, 
from  whence  they  were  floated  down  the 
Lehigh.  So  expeditiously  did  this  work 
progress  that  on  the  9th  of  July,  1751,  the 
church  was  finished  and  ready  for  consecra¬ 
tion.  The  sanctuary  had  been  built  In  just 
three  months  and  four  days. 

On  the  following  day,  Saturday,  July  10, 
1761,  the  saal,  in  tne  second  floor,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God.  The 
service  on  this  occasion  was  altogether  of  a 
liturgical  character,  and  opened  with  the 
hymn : 

•  •Chrlsti  Blut  und  Gerechtigkeit 
Sei  dieses  IJuuses  Herrllchkeit," 

“The  Saviour’s  bleod  and  righteousness  be 
this  house’s  glory.  ”  Then  followed  a  long 
ode.  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Bishop 
Spangenberg,  which  was  sung  by  the  whole 
congregation.  The  Te  Agnum.  a  liturgical! 
service  of  the  day,  was  chanted,  ail  kneel¬ 
ing. 

In  the  afternoon  a  general  lovefeast  was 
celebrated,  on  whlfch  occasion  the  choirl 
performed  a  cantata  with  great  and  solem¬ 
nizing  power.  The  sermon  by  Bishop 
Nitchman  was  from  Is.  ,lxv,  10:  “And  Sha¬ 
ron  shall  be  a  lold  o  1  flocks. ' ' 

There  were  two  entrances  to  this  chapel, 
one  through  the  eastern  door  of  the  Gemeln- 
haus,  and  up  one  flight  of  stairs ;  this  was 
used  by  the  clergy  and  male  members  of 
the  community;  the  Sisters  and  all  lemales 
entered  by  a  separate  door  at  the  northeast 
corner. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  chapel  building  was 
a  large  room,  laid  with  square  tiles,  such  as 
are  still  seen  In  the  corridor  of  the  KIster 
House.  This  hall  was  Intended  as  a  refec¬ 
tory  or  dining  hall  for  the  married  couples 
of  the  Bethlehem  Economy. 

Interior  Arrangements. 

The  walls  of  tho  chapel  were  severely 
plain,  the  only  relief  being  a  series  0/  paint¬ 
ings,  In  blaok  frames,  by  Haidt,  the  Mora¬ 
vian  artist,  representing  Incidents  In  the 
Saviour’s  life.  The  minister’s  table,  cov¬ 
ered  with  sombre  black  cloth,  stood  on  a 
low  platform,  about  the  middle  of  the  west¬ 
ern  wall.  To  the  south  of  It,  along  the  wall,  j 
sat  the  clergy,  according  to  their  official 
rank,  on  the  so-called  arbeiler-bank,  or 
laborers’  bench.  North  of  It  their  wives  and 
the  female  superintendents  of  the  Sister 
House  upon  a  similar  bench.  Facing1 
the  male  arbeiter-bank,  <vnd  therefore 
looking  to  the  west,  was  the  male  member¬ 
ship  of  the  congregation,  and  facing  the  fe¬ 
male  bank  the  lemale  membership,  the  chil- ! 
-■** 


dren  in  front  on  each  side,  according  to  I 
sex.  There  was  a  gallery  at  the  south  end, 
extending  across  the  bulldiflg.  This  con¬ 
tained  the  organ,  and  also  afforded  room  for 
the  church  musicians  and  vocalists.  The 
benches  of  the  church  were  of  plain,  hard 
wood,  no  such  luxury  as  cushions  being  tol¬ 
erated.  During  the  day  snow-white  linen 
curtains  snaded  the  windows.  For  the  night 
services  home-made  candles,  in  plain  tin 
sconces,  furnished  the  light. 

Interesting  Reminiscences. 

In  the  Church  diaries  subsequent  to  1751 
we  find  the  records  of  36  Indian  baptisAs.  A 
number  of  these,  however.no  doubt  took 
place  in  the  old  chapel  in  the  Gemeln-haus, 
as  this  room  was  held  In  especial  reverence 
by  the  Indians.  The  first  adult  Indian  bap- 1 
tlsm  held  In  the  new  chapiel  was  upon  Sun- j 
day  evening,  February  27th,  1752,  the  con- 
verts  being  a  family  of  Delaware  Indians, 
“Tobias"  and  “Anna  Maria,"  husband 
and  wife,  and  one  child,  “Gertrude."  The! 
ordinance  was  administered,  In  the  midst  of! 
an  overflowing  congregation,  to  Tobias  by ! 
Martin  Mack,  to  Anna  Marla  by  Bishop 
Hehl  and  to  Gertrude  by  the  missionary, 
Graff.  Tobias  had  twelve  male  and  Anna 
Maria  twelve  female  sponsors.  Another  no- ! 
table  baptism  was  that  of  Elizabeth,  wife 
ofPaxnous,  of  Wyoming,  a  celebrated  Dela¬ 
ware  chief.  !(,  took  place  in  her  husband’s 
presence,  with  unusual  solemnity,  Febru¬ 
ary  17th,  1755,  Bishop  Spangenberg  offici¬ 
ating,  but  a  few  months  before  the  breaking 
out  of  that  terrible  Indian  war,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  missionaries  on  the  Mahoney 
were  massacred.  The  last  Indian  baptism 
which  took  place  within  the  chapel  in  the 
provincial  period  occurred  on  January  6th, 
1763,  when  Bishop  Bohler  baptized  a  young 
Delaware  girl,  *  ‘Salome.  ’  ’  Strange  to  say, 
after  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
a  similar  occasion  again  presented  Itself 
February  28th,  1867,  when  the  Rev.  Edmund 
de  Schwelnitz  administered  the  ordinance 
within  the  same  walls  to  three  grand  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  late  John  Ross,  Chief  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  who  were  then  sojourn¬ 
ing  in  Bethlehem. 

Several  Indian  councils  were  also  held 
within  these  sacred  walls.  The  greatest  of 
these  was  held  July  20-25,  1752,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  Indians  being  present,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Nantlcokes,  Shawnees,  Mohioans 
and  Delawares,  and  In  whose  presence  sev-; 
ora!  converts  from  their  own  nations  were! 
baptized. 

Another  incident  of  more  than  ordinary 
Interest  occurred  on  the  evening  of  Julyjf 
25th,  1782,  when  General  Washington,  ln[n' 
company  with  Colonel  Trumbull  and  Major;  ■ 
Walker,  visited  Bethlehem  and  attended 
service  In  the  chapel.  Brother  Ettwein, 
preaching  In  English  upon  If  Cor. ,  vl. ,  4. 

At  tho  semi-centenary  of  the  Bethlehem® 
congregation  June  25th,  1792,  it  was  stated 
that  within  the  past  50  years  150  white  adults 
and  215  Indians  and  negroes  had  been  bap¬ 
tized,  and  134  persons  ordained  to  the  holy 
ministry,  viz.  ,  5  Bishops,  27  priests  and  102 
deacons.  Farther,  that  within  that  half  a 
century  614  children  were  born;  625  persons 
were  burled  In  churoh  ground. 


The  Sisters’  House. 

a  The  building  next  in  point  of  seniority  igj  - 
the  stone  edifice  online  with  the  Gemela-j 
haus,  on  Church  street,  which  forms  the  j 
western  end  of  tho  present  Bisters’  House. 
Originally  the  structure  was  intended  to  bel 
a  Brethren’s  House,  the  site  for  which  was 
selected  by  Count  Ztnzendorf  personalty 
July  7th,  1742.  A  week  later  It  was  staked 
off.  On  August  8th  the  corner-stone  was 
laid,  the  whole  being  completed  by  Decern- 
ber  6th  of  the  same  year,  when  the  young 
men,  or  “single  Brethren"  of  the  Econ-! 


oray,  made  It  tifebThWe.'  "It  continued 

tookUn^"Utl.1NOVemt>erlS’  17i8’  wben  tbey 
t  ok  possession  o  1  the  more  roomy  quarters 

opposite  side  of  Church  street,  which 

itow  forms  the  central  part  of  the  .Ladles’ 

ho^« !  t S  °01-  After  tb0  vacation  of  the 
touse  it  was  at  once  occupied  by  the  young 

or  “Single  Sisters”  who,  until 

!  beeZ  doniic.iled  at  Nazareth.  Thus 

IsRter?  ng,becaiue  the  ear)lest  Moravian 

[Sister  house  in  America. 

j  The  First  School. 

Between  the  Uemein-haus  and  the  Sister 
House  an  open  space  intervenes.  Fronting 

SOm°  dlstance  Pack  from- the 
street  Is  the  stone  structure  surmounted  by 
the  picturesque  bell  turret.  The  cen- 
tral  part  of  this  row  Is  known  as  the  first 
school  bouse  of  Bethlehem.  The  lines  which 

trar!fdth<T?riiSl?al  dl!nensioQS  can  be  easily 
traced.  It  had  a  door  and  two  windows  in 

aUCl  tbree  wlndows  in  the  second 
nooi.  It  was  staked  off  August  21.  1745  and 
occupied  in  OctoDer  of  the^oiiowing  year? 
The  lower  floor  contained  a  kitchen  for  the 
married  couples  ot  the  settlement,  and  the 
“blugle  Brethren,”  together  with  a  dining¬ 
room  for  the  former,  who  all  took  their  meals 
at  a  common  table.  The  upper  floor  was 
devoted  to  family  rooms.  In  the  vear  174ft 

fai7j<?iUOn  WaS  put  to  lts  eastern  end  and 
iu  1749  one  to  its  western  gable,  bringing  the 
sti  ucture  to  its  present  dimensions  g 
Ou  January  5th,  1749,  a  school  forgirls  was 
opened  on  the  second  floor  of  the  centre 

te'rl  ofg'vr  U  COUSisted  ot  16  scholars,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Moravian  missionaries  and  other 
brethien  scattered  throughout  America  the 
school  forming  a  distinct  household  fn  the 

community,  the  main  object  being  parental 
knS°wi  a8’  ttlorough  Instruction  in  useful 

knowledge  and  scrupulous  attention  to  re- 
h?^.US  a  CU  tUre’  characteristics  which 
th»  m  ea.  strictIy  adPered  to  i£ 
the  Moravian  school  system  to  the 

unun-s^’i  Tb<!  "ola”  school  continued 
“r'td  wPen  it  was  reorganized  and  re¬ 
modeled  and  “opened  in  the  interest  of 
J  ®  ^  ferlcaQ  Public  as  a  boarding  school 
loi  girls,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Moravian 
®!“rcb;  Ihebetniuary  continued  to  use 
this  building  until  1790,  when  the  number 

Cessna ieaJh°eUS  ,actr.ease(l  140  greatly  as  to  ne- 
whh  h  t  *  erection  of  a  large  building, 
which  became  known  as  the  “Old  Castle” 
(demolished  1857).  ^usue 

In  the  year  1752  the  eastern  wlna- of  the 

tlmtenHafDuTldi011  Counecls  u,e  htUer  with  - 
me  central  building,  was  erected.  Bike  the 

old  chapel,  it  is  braced  on  the  outside  by 
heavy  stone  buttresses.  This  «|ag  was  in 
tended  as  a  dormitory  or  slee^iTall  tor 
the  “sing lie t  sisters.”  and  was  occupied  for 
first  tlnifi  nn  f.ha  i k  .. <-  it  , _ 


the  first  time  on  the  SE  T-mS?  £ 
occasion  being  festively  signalized  hv  » 

;  s bad  dinner  to  which  one  huSr  d  “ bloom 
m°Ble  Bl3tCrS’5  aud  “great  girls” °"at 

rrinA773  tb8  eastprn  addition  to  the  Sisters’ 
“a,M 

pearance  havfngX  samf’ „ !tS  §6IM,ral  ap‘ 
Ithe  ba!idin«»  fn  ,  T  haraclerlBtlcs  as 
Widows’  housi  m  r<5h  roW-  Thisi«  ‘Pc 
from  1768  while  th  ®  We,8tera  end  bating 
built  in  1794.  The  hulldlh  *2? 
imparts,  a  home  fop  tho  as  lts  name 

bers  of  the  Moravia 0?*idows  of  ttie 

days  eacli  of  the  samrnfGaUrClJ’  ln  fornler 
lehem  congr^aUo^  h.^0""65  of  the  BetP- 
hall  or  Saal  ont8  own  a  .special  Prayer 
vices  were  held  This  Wb  cb  daily  ser- 
—  neim ^hlsfeattireof  the  Widows’ 


j  house  was  known  as  “der  WUtwen  Saul” 
and  ln  later  years  was  set  apart  as  a  room 
for  the  exposition  and  sale  of  fancy  and  use- 
ful  articles  made  by  tue  old  ladies  of  the 
household. 

The  Single  Brethren’s  House. 
Farther  down  Church  street,  directly  op¬ 
posite  Alain  street,  stands  what  formerly 
was  the  “Single  Brethren’s  House.  ”  Ills 
now  greatly  altered  in  the  exterior  and  forms 
the  centre  of  the  Young  Ladles’  Seminary. 
This  building  dates  back  to  the  year  1748, 
and  was  for  many  years,  as  the  name  im¬ 
plies,  the  home  of  the  unmarried  brethren 
of  the  congregation.  It  was  ln  the  saal,  or 
chapel  of  tnis  house,  wherein  was  held,  Oc¬ 
tober  12-16,  1748,  the  first  regular  Provincial 
Synod  of  the  ■  ‘American  Moravian  Curch  ’  ’ 
Bishop  de  Wattevllle  presiding,  and  where, 
Without  any  formal  action,  the  Moravian 
Church  of  America  may  be  said  to  have  been 
constituted  a  Province  ot  the  Unites  Fra- 
trum. 

During  the  Revolution  the  Brethren’s 
House  was  taken  as  an  army  hospital,  fore- 
lag  Us©  inmates  to  seek  shelter  among 
friends  and  relatives  la  the  town,  and  on 
December.?,  1776,  the  building  became  the 
General  Hospital  of  the  American  army 
under  the  charge  of  Drs.  Shippen  and  War¬ 
ren.  After  the  war  the  house  was  for  a  time 
abandoned  for  communal  uses,  but  In  1815  it 
was  finally  turned  over  for  school  purposes, 
and  was  altered  to  suit  the  new  require¬ 
ments. 

Of  the  modern  buildings  which  were 
erected  during  the  present  century  the  most 
:  prominent  Is  the 

Moravian  Church, 

fronting  on  Main  street,  at  the  corner  of 
Church  street,  the  steeple  or  which  forms 
the  most  prominent  landmark  of  Beth¬ 
lehem.  This  Is  known  as  the  “Third”  or 
I  “large”  church.  It  has  a  seating  capacity 
i  or  about  2000,  and  contains  one  of  the  finest 
j  ‘:iri’aus  ln  tbe  State.  It  is  here  where  the 
festal  services  will  be  held  during  the  com- 
Ing  celebration.  When  built,  in  1803-6,  the 
J  church  presented  a  far  more  Imposing  ex- 
j  lerior  than  at  present.  The  auditorium,  as 
now,  was  ln  the  centre  of  the  building,  while 
the  sections  at  the  east  and  west  end  had  a 
flat  roof,  surmounted  In  the  middle  by  an 
extra  story.  It  remained  thus  until  1815. 
when  It  was  altered  to  the  present  form,  as 
the  flat  roof  leaked  during  all  rain  storms. 

Opposite  the  Gemeln-haus  on  Church 
street  is  the  Bishop’s  house;  farther  east. 
Beyond  the  widows’  house,  near  NIsky  Hill 
Cemetery,  Is  the  Moravian  College,  a  large 

1807  m°tllOU8  brt°k  bulWUnZ*  erected  In 

This  completes  the  list  of  Moravian  land-  f 
marks  on  Churoh  street,  and  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  ancient  buildings  at  this  time  ln  , 
so  perlect  a  state  of  preservation  after  the 
lapse  ot  a  century  and  a  half  Is,  ln  Itself,  a 
monument  of  honor  to  the  early  pioneers  of 
the  Unitas  Fratrum  who  first  planted  the 
standard  of  Christianity  in  these  Western 
wllds-  Julius  F.  Sachse. 
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IV. 

The  church  authorities  of  the  Unitas  Fra-  | 
trum  in  Germany  designed  the  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Bethlehem  to  subserve  three  distinct 
purposes,  namely:  First,  as  a  home  for| 
those  Moravians  who  might  be  banished  by 
persecution,  or,  prompted  by  love  of  relig-j 
ious  liberty,  to  leave  their  native  lands; 
next,  as  a  base  ol  missionary  operations; 
among  the  aboriginal  Indians;  and,  finally, 
as  a  centre  for  evangelistic  activity  among 
the  immigrant  settlers.  The  membership 
was  therefore  divided  into  two  parts — the; 
home  church  and  the  church  of  the  pil¬ 
grims,  the  function  of  the  former  being  the 
development  of  the  settlement,  and  that  of 
the  latter  spiritual  work  throughout  the 
country. 

In  order  to  secure  means  as  certainly  and 
abundantly  as  possible  for  the  realization 
of  these  designs,  a  system  of  general  house¬ 
keeping,  similar  to  that  practiced,  though 
for  purely  economical  and  defensive  rea¬ 
sons,  by  numbers  of  early  American  Col¬ 
onists,  was  instituted.  While  all  retained 
their  private  property,  no  one  worked  for 
himself  or  carried  on  a  business  of  his  own. 
All  voluntarily  contributed  their  time  and 
labor  to  the  Church,  in  whatever  capacity 
they  might  be  employed.  In  return  they 
received  from  the  church  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  arrangement  was,  consequently, 
a  visible  union  of  the  church  and  the  family 
on  the  basis  of  the  motto; 


Together  we  pray 
~  '  Gal 


In  commune  oram its. 

In  commune  l  iboi  amus.  Together  we  labor. 

In  commune  palimur,  Together  we  suffer. 

In  commune  gaudeamws.  Together  we  rejoice. 

Being  intended  largely  for  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing ceutre,  the  members  of 
the  Church  sent  to  Bethlehem  were  selected 
from  among  young  married  people  of  sound 
health,  who  were  skilled  in  their  trades  or 
learned  In  the  professions. 

After  once  being  fairly  started  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  congregation  soon  grew  rapidly,  and 
became  the  central  point  of  an  <  »  Economy’  ’ 
that,  besides  comfortably  supporting  all  Its 
Inhabitants  and  supplying  them  with  the 
means  of  grace,  provided  amply  for-  the 
preaching  ot  the  word  among  the  destitute, 
lor  the  establishment  of  congregations  else¬ 
where  in  the  colonies,  for  missions  among 
the  natives  of  the  forest  near  at  hand  and 
among  the  negroes  of  the  South. 

Abrogation  of  the  Commune 

Notwithstanding  the  fear  and  unrest  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  French  and  Indian  wafs,  and 
the  hardships  arising  from  primitive  sur¬ 
roundings,  a  remarkable  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity  attended  the  *  ‘Economy’  ’  for  twenty 
years,  towards  the  end  of  which  the  great 
increase  of  population,  and  formation  ofl 
other  settlements  in  the  viclulty  rendered 
this  peculiar  system  of  general  house¬ 
keeping  unnecessary,  consequently  In 
June,  1702, 

The  old  system  was  abrogated,  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  various  enterprises  among 
those  wno  had  theretofore  conducted 
them  for  the  Church.  Others  that  were  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Church  were  leased  for  reve¬ 
nue  to  competent  members. 

Tbe  new  rules  and  regulations  adopted  on  J 
this  occasion  subsequently  underwentslight 
modifications,  as  required  by  the  altered' 
circumstances  of  the  Commonwealth. 

U  p  to  the  year  1771  the  titles  of  all  the  pro¬ 
perty  at  Bethlehem  was  held  by  the  Church? 
at  large.  On  the  first  of  June  of  that  year 
the  local  congregation  acquired  the  title  to 
about  4000  acres  ot  land,  comprising  the  site 
of  Bethlehem  and  all  improvements  tfaere- 
qn.  After  this  parcels  of  ground  and  build¬ 
ings  were  sold  to  such  members  as  desired 
to  invest  their  means;  other  portions  were  [ 


rented  or  leased  to  desirable  parties, 
sons  who  were  not  members  of  the  Church 
could  now  reside  permanently  in  li  e  town, 
but  only  Moravians  could  own  pi.  jrty  or 
transact  business  In  tne  place.  In  iact,  the 
congregation  and  the  town  were  virtually 
one  institution,  regulated  by  a  brotherly 
agreement  and  by  articles  of  constitution, 
whicn,  while  preserving  entire  freedom  to 
the  Individual,  exercised  complete  control 
over  all  external  matters  of  common  in- I 
terest,  and  maintained  strict  supervision ! 
over  the  character  and  conduct  o£  all  mem-  ! 
bers  of  the  spiritual  body. 

About  the  time  when  the  centennial  anni- 
versary  of  the  congregation  drew  near  it  be¬ 
came  clear  that  the  peculiar  institutions  of 
an  exclusive  religious  settlement  could  not 
be  upheld  in  a  place  which  bid  fair  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  industrial  centre.  Conse' 
quently,  January  llth,  1844,  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  1762  were  repealed.  Maroh 
6th,  1845,  a  borough  organization  was  per¬ 
fected,  and  the  officers  elected  March  21st. 
The  town  was  now  thrown  open  to  the 
public  without  restrictions  of  any  kind. 
Other  religious  denominations  were  invited 
to  enter,  with  substantial  offers  of  encour¬ 
agement.  From  this  time  on  the  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Bethlehem  assumed  a  position  Iden¬ 
tical  with  most  of  the  congregations  of  every 
Church  in  the  land. 

Under  the  new  regime  the  town  became  an 
Important  centre  of  industrial  activity, 
second  to  no  Inland  town  in  the  State. 

Early  Industries. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  organization  of  the 
Bethlehem  congregation  the  settlement  not 
only  became  an  Intelligent,  God-fearing 
and  Industrious  community,  strangely  in 
contrast  with  many  of  the  other  infant  set¬ 
tlements,  but  a  hive  of  industrial  activity, 
all  of  the  settlers  having  been  selected  by 
the  Church  with  reference  to  sound  health, 
intelligence,  love  for  the  work  of  the  Church; 
and  proficlenoy  in  some  useful  trade  or  oc-j 
cupatlon.  Thus  from  the  very  start  a  varl 
ety  of  trades  were  represented,  covering 
every  requirement  of  the  infant  colony. 

The  first  aim  of  4he  authorities  was  to 
create  a  home  market  and  supply  the  arti¬ 
cles  most  needed  by  the  settlers  In  the  vicin¬ 
ity— a  wise  course,  which  made  Bethlehem 
one  of  the  chief  trading  centres  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  agencies  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York. 

Bo  successful  were  the  brethren  that  be¬ 
fore  five  years  had  elapsed  there  were  32 
distinct  Industries  In  operation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lehigh. 

Among  the  various  enterprises  mentioned 
in  the  archives  under  the  Economy,  there 
are  a  grist  mill,  saw  mill,  oil  and  buckwheat 
mill,  fulling  mill,  snufi  mill  and  tanneries, 
both  “white”  and  “red,”  all  on  the  Mo- 
nccacy.  Within  the  town  were  black, 
white,  nail  and  locksmith  shops,  pottery, 
brick  and  tile  kilns,  cabinet,  carpenter  and 
joiner  shops,  a  “glazary”  for  lead  sash, 
turning  and  wheelu^right  shops,  a  weaving 
room  with  six  looms,  having  a  capacity  of 
about  8000  yards  of  linen  per  annum ;  rope 
waik,  tailor,  furrier,  stocking  and  shoe¬ 
making  shops,  box  and  spindle  making, 
cedar  coopering,  distillery,  brewery,  bakery, 
butchery,  apothecary,  growing  seeds  and 
medicinal  herbs,  soaD  boiling,  candle  mak¬ 
ing,  carpenter  and  mason  work,  pewterer, 
button  making,  starch  and  glue  manufac¬ 
tory. 

A  Primitive  Mail  Route. 

In  connection  with  the  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  Moravian  Economy,  the  Breth- 
ern,  as  early  as  J  uly,  1742,  established  a 
regular  post  route  between  Bethlehem  and, 
Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding! 


'tiers,  diaries,  orders  and  reports  between 
the  two  points.  This  was  probably  the  first 
regular  post  route  In  the  interior  of  Penn-, 
sylvania.  The  first  Postmasters  were,  in 
j  Bethlehem,  George  Neissar;  in  Phlladel- 
J  phia,  Rev.  John  Christopher  Pyrlaeus.  The 
letter  carriers  were  Abraham  Buchnisiger, 
Christian  Woerner,  George  Schneider  and 
j  “Andrew,  the  Negro.”  They  left  Bethle¬ 
hem  every  Monday  morning,  and  returned 
on  Friday,  making  the  entire  trip  on  foot, 
j  Subsequently  horses  were  provided  for  the 
carriers. 

This  arrangement  continued  in  vogue 
until  July,  1792,  when  a  Government  post- 
office  was  established,  with  Joseph  Horsfield 
j  as  Postmaster. 

Individual  Enterprises. 

I  When  the  Economy  was  dissolved  by 
common  consent,  in  1762,  a  few  of  the 
-J  branches  were,  for  certain  reasons,  reserved 
I  by  the  Church  lor  the  purpose  of  aiding  In 
the  support  of  its  missionary  enterprises 
Kuch  were  continued  under  the  direction  of 
the  authorities  in  whom  the  estate  was 
vested.  The  majority,  however,  were  dis¬ 
posed  ot  to  the  different  members  of  the 
Bethlehem  Congregation  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  or  showed  especial  proficiency  in 
each  particular  branch.  Only  one  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  kind  was  permitted,  so  as  to 
iprevent  ruinous  competition,  and  it 
ls  a  matter  of  pride  among  the  Mo¬ 
ravians  that  a  few  of  the  enterprises 
which  date  back  to  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Economy  are  still  con- 1” 
(ducted  by  descendants  of  the  first  Su¬ 
perintendents,  and  stand  to-day  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  good  Judgment,  honesty  and 
sound  business  tact  of  the  brethren  of  the 
Economy. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  this  kind  Is  the 
K rouse  iamily ,  wUo  have  had.  charge  of  the 
“butchery,”  or  slaughter  house,  on  the 
band  Island,  beyond  Luchenbach’s,  since 

Uie  ^solution  of  the  Economy, 
in  1/62,  Henry  Hrousecame  into  possession, 
since  which  time  it  has  descended  irom  fa- 
ther  to  son  viz.  :  To  John  Gottlob,  1792;  to 
John,  1814;  to  Levin  J. ,  1846;  to  Marcus  and 
Harry  in  188o,  who  still  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

tnt?1,011®  ®“tfrPrlses  Partly  retained  by 
the  Church  in  1762  was  the  general  store,  the 
entertainment  of  strangers  and  the  apothe- 
pa*Z*  -  3he.  ^eoaonay  store,  with  Joseph 
Powell  as  storekeeper,  wa3  opened  in  1763 
mainly  to  expose  tor  sale  the  wares  of  home 
manufacture,  and  from  the  start  it  became 
f  source  of  income  to  the  Church,  u  was 
(located  In  the  west  end  of  a  stone  house,  on 
1  Market  street,  opposite  the  soldiers’  monu¬ 
ment.  In  1784  it  tvas  removed  to  Main 

?^^erethe  Eagle  Hotel  now  stands; 

In  132-  It  was  removed  across  the  street 
where  it  was  continued  under  various  prol 
iPiletors  untii  1873,  when  the  “Moravian 
store”  ceased  to  exist.  wn 

|  .  °ne  oI  u'e  Peculiarities  of  the  old  Moravian 
(store  was  that  the  storekeeper  exercised  his 
judgment  as  to  the  amount  he  sold  to  the 
customer,  he  musing  to  sell  when  in  his 
Judgment  the  buyer  was  purchasing  above 
his  means  or  needs.  soova 

The  Moravian  Inns. 

The  entertainment  of  strangers  proved 
located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 

”,  'As¬ 

under  control  of  the  authorities  ybeina 

was  a  two-storv  w  attair  k,  he  house 

j, 

2L:  '  . 


The  prices  were  regulated  by  the  authori¬ 
ties.  viz.:  Breakfast,  tea  or  coiloe,  4  pence. 
Dinner,  6  peuce;  pint  of  beer,  3  pence,  Sup¬ 
per,  4  pence;  if  hot,  6  pence.  Lodging,  2 
pence.  Hay  and  oats  per  night,  one  horse, 

12  peuce.  It  was  in  the  northwest  room,  on 
the  first  floor,  that  Washington  passed  the 
nights  of  the  24th  and  25th  of  July,  1782.  The 
house  continued  to  flourish  until  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Lehigh,  in 
1791.  when  the  sLinboard  w&a  taken  down 
and  the  inn  converted  Into  a  farm  house.  It 
(Was  torn  down  in  1854  to  make  room  for  the 
present  Union  Depot. 

In  the  year  1760  a  “Gast-haus”  or  homo  of 
entertainment  was  built  on  the  main  street. 
After  the  abrogation  of  the  Economy  In 
1762  a  license  was  obtaine'd  for  the  house, 
with  Jasper  Payne  as  Superintendent.  From 
that  time  it  became  known  as  the  “Sun 
Inn.”  In  1771,  when  the  division  of  the 
.possessions  of  the  Moravian  Church  was 
made,  the  “Sun”  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  stewards  of  the  society  at  Bethlehem, 
and  from  that  time  for  nearly  75  years  was 
j  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  that  body,  first 
by  salaried  superintendents  and  subse- 
i  qnently  by  tenants,  who  paid  an  annual 
I  rental. 

The  building  has  been  frequently  reno¬ 
vated  and  enlarged,  so  that  in  appearance  it 
Is  now  entirely  different  from  the  original 
“Gast-haus.”  The  “Moravian  Sun,”  in 
Its  time,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  hos- 
telries  In  the  Slate,  and  It  Is  stated  that,  In 
addition  to  many  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  and  Generals  of  the  Revolution, 
every  President  from  Washington  to  Bu¬ 
chanan  partook  Oi  its  cheer.  The  prop¬ 
erty  was  finally  sold  in  the  year  1851. 

When  the  Moravian  store  in  1822  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  east  side  of  Main  street,  the 
old  building  in  which  it  had  been  conducted 
was  enlarged  by  an  addition  to  the  north 
side,  and  opened  in  1823  for  the  accommo- 
dnlion  of  the  general  public.  From  the 
legend  on  the  sign  board  It  became  known 
as  the  “Eagle  Hotel,”  with  Charles  D. 
Bishop  as  Superintendent,  and,  although 
both  houses  were  owned  by  the  Moravian 
authorities,  considerable  rivalry  was  mani¬ 
fested.  In  1844  the  property  was  sold  to  pri¬ 
vate  parties,  since  which  time  Its  reputation 
has  been  well  maintained. 

The  Apothecary. 

Another  peculiar  industry  was  the  “apo- 
theke”  or  apothecary  shop  established  in 
1745,  with  Frederic  Otto  in  oharge,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Dr.  Mathew  Otto 
from  1765  to  1782,  alter  which  the  business 
for  a  time  was  in  charge  of  Timothy  Hors¬ 
field,  he  having  been  assistant  to  Dr.  Otto.  1 
In  1790  tine  authorities  sent  Kberhard  Urey- 
tag  to  America  to  take  lull  charge  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  which  he  carried  on  for  a  long 
series  ot  years  with  great  succeos,  and 
which  proved  one  of  the  most  remunerative 
sources  of  revenue  controlled  by  the  society, 
the  clear  profits  amounting  from  $800  to 
$1000  per  annum. 

Ibis  Institution  not  alone  furnished  drugs 
and  medicines  to  the  people  of  the  vicinity 
and  other  Moravian  settlements,  but  largo  I 
quantities  of  the  remedies  prepared  at  the  1 
establishment  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  i, 
elsewhere,  the  local  physicians  preferring  ') 
them  on  account  of  their  superior  quality 
and  purity.  In  1796  Dr.  Freytag  purchased 
the  business.  It©conttnued  in  the  family 
until  1839,  when  Simon  P,au,  who  had  been 
in  the  Freytag  family  from  boyhood,  as¬ 
sumed  control  and  continued  until  lgud 
when  the  firm  of  Simon  Ran  &  Co.  was 
formed,  under  which  name  it  is  carried  on 
j at  Ihe  present  day, and  is  another  of  the  few 
[remaining  enterprises  established  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Economy  which  has  never 


passed  out  or  the  control  of  the  Moravians. 

Bothlehem  continued  a  close  corporation, 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Moravians,  as  late 
as  1S44,  when  the  disposal  of  lands  and  lots 
In  lee  simple  to  purchasers  other  than  Mo¬ 
ravians  lost  for  Bethlehem  Its  distinctive 
character.  Many  of  the  peculiar  character¬ 
istics  of  old,  however,  have  ever  since  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  town,  and  its  present  import¬ 
ance  as  a  great  iudustrial.cenlre  is  In  a  great 
measure  mainly  due  to  the  teachings  and 
sterling  integrity  inculcated  by  the  Unltas 
Fratrum  of  old.  J.  p.  sachsic. 
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BETHLEHEM  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME 


The  Borough  ot  Bethlehem  —  Ancient 
Landmarks- Educational  Institutions — 
Sills  Industry — Calypso  Island— The 
Three  Boroughs. 


In  the  previous  papers  some  account  has 
been  given  of  the  history  of  Bethlehem  from 
Its  foundation,  in  1742,  to  the  year  1845,  when 
the  town  was  incorporated  Into  a  borough, 
when  It  ceased  to  be  a  strictly  Moraviau 
town,  since  which  time  the  population  and 
industries  of  the  town  have  Increased  in 
perhaps  a  greater  ratio  than  any  other  town 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  This  is  due 
greatly  to  the  natural  advantages  of  Its  loca¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  fact  of  the  town  having  be¬ 
come  an  important  centre  of  several  main  , 
lines  of  transportation,  advantages  which 
resulted  In  the  extension  of  the  Moravian  | 
Industries  and  the  introduction  of  other  g 
large  mercantile  and  industrial  establish-  ; 
ments,  which  have  since  given.  Bethlehem  a 
national  reputation. 

The  Borough  of  Bethlehem 
Is  situated  in  Bethlehem  township,  North¬ 
ampton  county,  on  tne  north  side  of  the  Le¬ 
high  river,  55  miles  north  of  Philadelphia, 
12  miles  southwest -of  Easton  and  5  miles 
east  of  Allentown.  The  borough  also  occu¬ 
pies  both  sides  of  the  Mouocacy  creek, 
which,  at  this  point,  enters  the  Lehigh. 

The  Bethlehem  of  the  present  day  vir¬ 
tually  consists  of  three  separate  boroughs, 
viz.— Bethlehem,  South  Bethlehem  and 
West  Bethlehem,  all  so  closely  related  that, 
iu  a  general  sense,  they  are  always  spoken  of 
as  one  place. 

The  first  of  the  great  artificial  highways 
which  tended  so  much  to  the  town’s  pros¬ 
perity  was  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company’s  Canal,  builtlnl829,  which  is  still 
in  use,  and,  although  robbed  of  much  of  Its 
,  glory  as  a  coal  carrying  medium,  Is  still  an 
\  important  factor  to  the  business  interests  of 
\  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

The  town  forms  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  North  Penn  Railroad,  which  connects  It 
with  Philadelphia.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
1  road  runs  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  | 
i  at  this  point  the  trains  branch  off  to  Phila- 1 
delphla  via  the  North  Penn  Railroad,  or  to 
New  York  by  way  of  Amboy  or  Jersey  City 
on  its  own  lines,  or  via  the  New  Jersey  Ceu-  i 
tral  Railroad,  the  main  track  of  which  runs 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  Lehigh  ] 
and  Lackawanna  and  the  Lehigh  and  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Railroads  also  connect  with  the, 
trunk  lines  at  this  point.  AU  of  these  dif-[ 
fereut  corporations  are  now  united  underj 
the  Reading  system,  which  places  Betnle-j 
hem  within  easy  and  rapid  communication 
with  the  outside  world,  the  time  to  New 
York  being  two  hours  and  Philadelphia  one 

and  one-half  hours.  In  addition  to  being; 

- 


an  important  railroad  centre,  the  town  is 
situated  In  the  heart  of  a  valley  proverbially 
rich  In  iron  ores  and  limestone. 

Bethlehem  proper  now  contain*  about 
19,575  inhabitants.  The  modern  portion  Is  a 
compactly  built  and  well  paved  town,  regu¬ 
larly  laid  out,  with  streets  embowered  with 
trees,  aud  its  places  of  business  and  private 
residences  indicating  good  taste,  refinement 
and  substantial  thrift.  The  town  Is  supplied1 
with  excellent  water  aud  is  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity,  making  it  one  of  the  neatest; 
aud  most  attractive  towns  in  the  State. 

Ancient  Landmarks. 

The  cluster  of  ancient  buildings  on,Church 
street  aud  along  the  “Main  nad  to  Ohio”! 
(now  Allentown  road)  are  all  that  remain! 
of  the  primitive  eoonoii  -. 

These  structures  are  .clent  only  In  the 
exterior,  as  the  Interiors  have  long  since! 
beeu  altered  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern 
needs,  and,  through  the  far-sighted  policy 
of  the  Moravian  Church,  are  now  supplied 
with  modern  conveniences,  although  some! 
are  still  In  use  for  their  original  purposes. 

Bow  the  inroads  of  modern- civilization 
have  kept  pace  with  this  part  of  the  town  Is ! 
instanced  by  the  lighting  of  the  “square”  j 
on  Church  street  by  an  electric  arc  lignt,  ; 
bringing  out  even  In  strouger  contrast  the 
sombre  walls  and  buttressed  angles  of  the 
quaint  Morovo-Silesian  architecture  of  the 
early  Moravians. 

The  most  prominent  landmark  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  is  the  large  Moravian  church  built 
1803-8.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  terrace 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Church  streets, 
and  confronts  the  visitor  upon  entering  the 
town.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  and 
spire,  which  form  a  distinctive  feature  in 
every  view  of  the.  town,  a!  short  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  church,  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  lies  the  Moravian  graveyard.  I 
It  is  a  landmark  dating  from  the  very  day  . 
following  the  founding  of  the  congregation 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is  as 
yet  unchanged  by  the  hand  of  Time. 

Within  this  sacred  spot  no  costly  monu¬ 
ment  marks  the  rich  man’s  grave,  nqr  does 
neglect  consign  the  poor  man  to  oblivion. 
The  enclosure  forms  an  object  lesson  of 
equality.  Here,  side  by  side,  rest  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes,  separated  not  according  to 
wealth  or  standing,  but  according  to  age, 
sex  and  condition.  Thus  on  one  side  there 
are  separate  rows  for  married  men,  single 
men  and  male  children,  while  upon  the 
other,  separated  by  a  broad  gravelled  path,  ( 
rest  the  females,  similarly  divided. 

In  the  respective  rows  may  be  seen  the 
Caucasian,  tne  Indian,  the  Malay,  the  ne¬ 
gro,  all  resting  side  by  side.  Upon  each 
graven  “memorial  stone,”  12  by  18  Inches,  J 
Is  placed,  bearing  merely  the  number  of  the 
interment,  corresponding  with  the  ehuroU  k 
register,  and,  in  a  lew  cases,  th'e  Initials  of 
the  decedent,  or  tbe  date. 

This  sacred  spot,  solemn  in  Its  simplicity,  ; 
Is  visited  by  almost  all  strangers. 

Educational  Institutions, 

Bethlehem,  from  its  very  founding,  ha* 
been  an  educational  centre.  This  reputa-  < 
tlon  has  beeu  maintained  qp  to  the  present 
time.  The  public  schools  of  the  three  Beth- 
lehems  are  among  the  best  In  the  State,  with 
commodious  and  handsome  buildings.  The 
new  school  house  lately  completed  has  been 
named  after  “George -Neisser,  ”  the  first 
schoolmaster  of  Bethlehem. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  town,  from  an  edu¬ 
cational  point  of  view,  centres  In  the  Mora¬ 
vian  schools,  which  have  earned  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation.  The  large"  Parochial 
School,  on  the  green,  back  of  the  church, 
justly  claims  the  distinction  or  being  the  old¬ 
est  educational  institution  in  Northeastern 


Pennsylvania. . It  has'&een  K  operation 

continuously  from  1745  until  the  present 
time,  there  are  five  departments— the 

»°rtg.ar[f ,  the  prlmary-  interme¬ 
diate,  the  Junior  and  the  senior— both  sexes 
being  admitted  on  an  equal  looting, 

Moravian  College  and  Theological 
Seminary,  on  the  south  side  of  Church 
|  street,  near  Nisky  Hill,  is  a  church  school, 
where  young  men  are  educated  for  the  Mo¬ 
ravian  ministry.  The  next  term  will  be 
opened  in  the  new  college  buildings  in  the 
outskirts  of  tlie  town. 

Jf*10,  m°st  celebrated  of  the  Moravian 
schools,  however,  is  the  “Moravian  Semi- 
inary  for  Young  Ladies,’’  located  In  the 
bfulldlnSs  on  the  south  side  oi 
Church  street,  at  the  foot  of  Main  street, 
the  centre,  or  oldest  portion,  of  the  school 

lHnnJ“meay  tbS  “SlDSle  Brothers’ 

I  House,”  and  was  used  as  a  military  faos- 
jpltal  during  the  Revolution.  This  institu- 
!  tlh°,n  fonnded  January  6,  1719,  as  a 

I  fhdrc.?  hoarding  school.  It  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  October  2,  1785,  with  power  to  receive 
pupils  from  families  of  other  denomina- 
!  tions,  since  which  date  it  has  been  In  suc¬ 
cessful  operation,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  institution  of  the  kind  In  the  United 
7nm  6-",.  D,url“g  the  past  century  more  than 
7000  oi  its  alumna;  have  spread  its  reputation 
over  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  school,  solid  learn- 
ng,  the  discipline  and  development  of  the 
mind,  the  acquisition  of  true  principles  of 
morals  and  religion,  and  healthful  physical 

important.1  *"  COD6laere(i  of  Paramount 

Especial  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  arrangements  by  which  the  students 
and  teachers  of  the  Seminary  constitute  one 
household,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  the 
principal  and  his  wile. 

The  school  is  conducted  on  religious  but 

b«inleChBd  T'  p.r,l:lclples-  scrupulous  regard 
d*,  °  tUe  vlews  and  eentlments  of 
each  Christian  denomination. 

The  Silk  Industry. 

Of  the  many  industries  of  Bethlehem 
proper  none,  perhaps,  are  more  worthy  “ 
pottce  than  the  silk  industry.  From  almost 
the  earliest  days  of  the  old  economy  th  “m- 
d  us  try  was  fostered  by  the  authorities  and 
the  product,  as  usual,  was  In  demand  for  Us 
excellence.  Thus, In  1771, Johanna  Ettweln 
®r  ®ethledem.  was  awarded  the  premium  of 
£10  by  the  “Society  for  the  Culture  of  Silk 
ot  the  City  of  Philadelphia”  for  the  greatest 
quantity  of  cocoons  over  twenty  thousand 
j  for  many  years  prior  to  the  revolution 
!  the  export  of  reeled  silk  was  a  leading  Jn- 
Idus  ry,  and  sold  in  kngland  from  * 
shillings  per  pound.  ** 

j  r^be  lormer  “cocoonery  99  a  ]«««.  i~,_ 
story  building,  can  stUl  he  sem  m^u?! 
north  side  of  Church  street,  a  short  4?!,“ 
above  the  sister  house.  It  s  now  used 
j  dwelling  house.  ^  is  now  used  as  a 

I  At  the  present  day  there  »,«  , 

{ tablishments  devoted  to  the  siitiarBeeS' 
within  the  three  borou4sVn!m  lDduatr>’ 
the  aggregate  about  1800  operatT/es^rnolri'1 

lemaies.  *  ^^iveb,  mostly, 

surahs,  rhadames,  faille  foyaies  m®!?’ 

:  is. 

tacturing  and  educational ce°nfant  ^anU' 
hem,  on  account  of  its  BeU*le' 

seasons,  has  always  been  a  favorUe  Bum  ““ 
resort,  especially  for  such  j,  ,  f  BUmmer 

!  r68t  aUd  beaUdV  ?_»«  high  !ocaUou,COna^i 


[drainage  and  frequeut  "summer  showers 
allow  no  accumulations  to  breed  malarial 
complaints.  The  climate  is  dry,  with  an 
agreeable  absence  of  great  heat  lu  summer 
due  10  the  mountains,  which  lift  their 
crests  ou  every  side. 

Many  are  the  lovely  walks  and  drives  in 
t  U^VilUliy  Hethiehem,  while  the  Lehigh 
with  its  fleet  of  gaily  decorated  skiffs  and 
miniature  steam  yachts  and  the  three  ro¬ 
mantic  islands,  affords  an  attraction  for 
boating  and  picnicking 
The  larger  of  these'islands  is  known  as 
“Calypso’  or  Moravian  Island  and  is  a 
veritable  paradise  for  picnickers  This 
island  contains  about  thirteen  acres  and  is 
covered  with  a  growth  of  groat  trees,  form- 
tng  a  romantic  lorest.  80  beautiful  Is  the 
spot  that  It  Is  often  likened  unto  an  en¬ 
chanted  Isle  of  the  fairy  tales  of  old 
Prince  Maximilian  Wled-Neu- Wled 
when  travelling  with  his  retinue  about  70 
years  ago,  was  so  enchanted  with  this  isle 
that  he  had  a  careful  drawing  made  of  the 
view  ot  the  rtver,  showing  the  isle.  This  was 
engraved  m  Paris  ana  became  the  gem  of 
the  Prince  s  North  American  collection. 

The  island  still  belongs  to  the  Moravian 
Congregation,  and  it  Is  in  the  quiet  shades 
beneath  its  grand  old  trees  Where  the  annual 
picnics  of  tne  parochial  schools  are  held. 
In  addition  to  this  every  Moravian  family 

feels  It  Incumbent  upon  Itself  to  take  its 
annual  meal  on  the  Island,  to  which 
friends  are  Invited,  and  it  has  been  well  said 
that  only  those  who  have  attended  one  of 
these  kindly  lestivals  of  the  Brethren  can 
tell  how  pleasant  they  are,  or  how  dear  Is 

°fSUOil  ^let-daPPy 

No  less  romantic  is  a  moonlight  evening  gi 
on  the  .Lehigh,  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
river,  the  glittering  current,  the  cool  breezes 
which  come  down  the  mountain  gorge,  all 
tend  to  make  a  lasting  Impression  upon  the 
knemory  of  the  visitor. 

I  Another  celebrated  resort  Is  “Niskey 
Hill,”  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Bethle- 
hem,  overlooking  the  Lehigh  rtver  and  the 
Icanal.  A  part  of  this  park  is  now  laid  out 
as  a  cemetery  for  the  Moravians  and  Luth¬ 
erans.  It  is  thickly  shaded,  by  primitive 
forest  and  ornamental  trees,  through  which 
I  charming  walks  have  been  laid  out.  Seats, 
are  fixed  on  the  bonders  of  the  paths  at  in¬ 
tervals,  and  during  the  fine  weather  in  the 
summer  the  place  Is  thronged,  with  young 
and  old. 

The  Three  Boroughs. 

Bethlehem  proper,  the  town  of  history, 
lias  already  been  described.  The  next  im¬ 
portant,  the  one  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Lehigh,  is  known  as  South  Bethlehem. 
Previous  to  I860  it  was  successively  known 
as  Augusta,  Wetherell  and  “Bethlehem 
South,  ”  but  in  April  ol  theubove  year  it  was 
Incorporated  under  the  present  title.  Here 
all  the  large  industries  are  located  Which 
have  made  Bethlehem  so  famous., 

The  .first  of  these  are  the  Lehigh  ZinC: 
Works,  which  were  established  in  1858, 

!  mainly  through  tne  efforts  ot  Ool.  Samuel 
I  Wetherell.  Here  was  produced,  the  first 
I  white  zinc  made  in  the  United  States.  The 
|  company  was  Incorporated  in  ISSi,  when 
the  works  were  enlarged.  They  now  cover 
twelve  acres  of  ground,  and  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  about  400  men,  the  products  being 
oxide  of  zinc,  zinc  spelter  and  spiegeleisen. 

The  largest  and  by  far  the  most  important 
enterprise,  however,  is  the  Bethlehem  Iron 
Company,  whose  plauts  covers  an  area  of 
one  and  a  quarter  miles  long  by  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  about  25  acres  ot  which  is 
undercover.  The  company  was  originally 
chartered  in  1857,  with  a  capital  of  $300. OuO, 
but  did  not  get  under  way  until  1860  or  ’61, 


-lice  which  time  the  plaoT and  capital  has 
been  gradually  Increased,  the  latter  now 
j  being  $4,  000, 000. 

It  is  here  where  the  steel  armor  plate  Is 
made  for  our  new  navy,  a  special  steam 
hammer  having  been  built  lor  this  purpose, 
the  largest  and  most  efficient  in  the  world, 
each  stroke  of  this  ponderous  engine,  with¬ 
out  *  ‘top  steajri,  ”  developing  a  power  of  .125 
tons.  It  has  been  described  as  “the  most 
ponderous  hammer  that  ever  swung  to  the 
impulse  oi  the  human  mind.” 

it  is  to  this  great  establishment  that  thp 
borough  chiefly-  owes  its  prosperity. 

Among  other  institutions  which  have 
tended  to  make  .South  Bethlehem  famous 
are  the  Lehigh  University  and  the  Bishop- 
thorpe  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  both 
enjoying  a  growing  prosperity,  with  com¬ 
fortable  buildings  and  pleasant  surround, 
lugs. 

West  Bethlehem,  the  other  town  of  the 
trio,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mo- 
nocacy  creek,  which  separates  it  from  Beth¬ 
lehem.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  iu 
1886.  A  few  years  ago  the  site  of  this  town 
was  the  community  vineyard.  It  is  now 
covered  with  hundreds  of  beautiful  resi¬ 
dences,  factories  and  schools. 

All  the  towns  are  connected  together  by 
bridges  and  electric  railway  making  the  in¬ 
tercourse  between  them  easy  and  conve¬ 
nient. 

The  total  population  at  the  present  day 
sums  up  a  grand  total  of  19, 575,  viz.  :  Beth¬ 
lehem  proper,  6758;  South  Bethlehem,  10, 302; 
West  Bethlehem,  2500. 

Kuch  is  Bethlehem,  which  to-day  enters 
upon  an  elaborate  celebration  of  its  Sesqui- 
Centennlal,  and  no  greater  monument  is 
needed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  80 
pioneers,  Moravian  brethren  and  sisters— 
call  them  religious  enthusiasts  if  youphoose 
—who,  here,  150  years  ago,  assembled  to  com¬ 
plete  tneir  corporate  organization. 

Junius  F.  Sachs®,  j 

bethlbhemT- 


THE  SESQUI-OENTENNIAL  FESTIVI¬ 
TIES  BEGUN. 


A  “Festal  Eve  Service” — Interesting  Loan 
Exhibition — Church  Decorations, 


{SPECIAL  TO  THE  PUBLIC  LEDGES,  1 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  June  24.— At  every 
turn  within  the  historic  town  of  Bethlehem 
the  busy  hum  of  preparation  is  heard,  and; 
bright  decorations  of  bunting  and  allegorical 
paintings  are  to  be  seen  In  anticipation  of! 
the  sesqui-centennlai  festivities,  which! 
commenced  to-night  with  a  “Festal  Eve 
Service”  In  the  large  Moravian  Churoh 
within  the  town,  and  will  extend  oYer  the 
next  two  days  following  with  a  varied  pro¬ 
gramme. 

The  Loan  Exhibition 
In  the  large  parochial  school  house  occupies 
throe  large  class  rooms  on  the  lower  floor. 

Among  the  curious  relics  to  bo  seen  in  the 
large  right-hand  room  as  you  enter  the 
building  are  many  specimens  of  early  Mora-  ! 
vian  needlework,  some  dating  back  to  the 
very  earliest  days  of  the  community.  In 
adjoining  showcases  specimens  are;  shown 
of  old  china  and  glassware,  some  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  helng  of  Bohemian  manufacture,  and 
dating  back  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

Curious  bead  work  and  pen  wipers,  the 
work  of  the  early  Sisterhood,  Is  also  on  ex-  [ 
hlbitlon.  An  ancient  foot- warmer— such  as ! 
was  brought  to  church  by  old  and  infirm 


persons  In  winter  before  the 
a  heating  apparatus— forms  an  object 
to  the  present  genera)  ion. 

Among  other  relics  In  this  room  is  the 
first  bell  used  at  Bethlehem;  the  look  and 
key  of  the  old  Gemein-haus;  relics  of  the' 
1  ‘  Crown  ”  Inn,  formerly  on  the  south  hank 
of  the  Lehigh;  John  Heckwelder’s  watch,! 
which  was  taken  from  him  by  the  Indians 
in  1781,  afterwards  restored  to  him  by  the1 
Governor  of  Detroit;  a  set  ot  “Apostle 
spoons,”  said  to  have  been  made  In  the 
sixteenth  century;  old  smlthwork,  con¬ 
sisting  of  huge  ornamental  hinges,  locks, 
<fcc.  ;  a  piece  of  the  original  water 
pipe,  the  first  laid  in  America  ior  the  gen-  | 
eral  supply  of  water;  specimens  of  old  hlghi 
dress  combs,  made  at  Bethlehem;  Indian 
relics,  among  which  is  an  excellent  speci¬ 
men  of  an  aboriginal  stone  corn  mill;  also 
'  the  relies  of  an  old  swivel  gun,  about  two- ! 
Inch  bore,' said  to  be  a  relic  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war. 

A  wooden  neck  yoke  recalls  the  old 
economy,  while  the  “Pewter  Baptismal 
Set”  reminds  the  visitor  of  the  days  of 
Spangenberg  and  Cam mernoff’s- ministerial 
activity. 

In  the  opposite  room  to  the  left  are  shown 
the  oil  portraits  from  the  archives — they 
are  most  all  painted  by  Haidh,  the  Mora¬ 
vian  preacher  artist,  and  form  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  study. 

In  the  next  room  are  arranged  various 
views  of  Bethlehem,  taken  at  different 
periods  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
time.  In  this  room  are  also  many  speci¬ 
mens  of  antique  furniture,  Buch  as  ancient 
chairs  Irom  the  brethren  and  sisters’ 
houses;  also  a  massive  walnut  wood  cradle, 
bearing  the  date  of  1780. 

There  are  many  other  relics  of  Interest  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  rooms,  the  whole  forming  a 
unique  and  Instructive  exhibit.  This  exhi¬ 
bition  is  free  to  all  interested  persons. 

.  Church  Decorations. 

The  large  Moravian  Church  Is  beautifully 
decorated*'  for  the  festal  occasion.  In  the 
alcove  back  of  the  pulpit  Is  placed 
Sehuessele’s  celebrated  painting  of  Wisberger 
preaching  to  the  Indians;  on  either  side  In 
banks  of  evergreens  are  placed  large  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  “first  house”  and  the  ori¬ 
ginal  “Gemein-hans;”  prominent  among 
the  foliage  of  cedar  and  laurel  are  the 
legends  1742-1892 ;  on  the  arch  over  the  pulpit 
is  the  inscription  In  gold  letters  upon  a  red 
ground,  •  ‘Praise  ye  the  Lord.  ”  Upon  either 
side  of  the  pulpit,  facing  the  congregation, 
raised  seats  are  erected  for  the  children  who 
sing  at  the  services. 

The  organ  gallery  is  tastefully  draped  with 
the  national  emblems  and  streamers  of 
bunting. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  decorations  of 
the  church  is  the  prominence  of  red  and 
white,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  colors, 
symbolical  of  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb  and 
the  robe  of  righteousness.  The  windows 
are  also  shaded  by  streamers  of  bunting  of 
these  symbolic  colors. 


- 


Commencement  ot  the  Festival. 

As  the  last  stroke  of  7  o’clock  sounded 
from  the  tower  of  the  Moravian  Church,  the 
solemn  notes  of  the  celebrated  trombone 
choir  in  the  steeple  gallery  wafted  over  the  ; 
evening  air.  It  was  the  ancient  Bohemian  i” 
choral,  •  *Gott  wollen  wlr  loben.  ’ ’ 

As  the  echo  died  away  in  the  distance,  it 
was  followed  by  the  hymn,  “How  Lovely 
Thy  Earthly  Dwellings  Are,  ”  and  the  two  _ 
old  German  chorals,  “Dir,  Dir,  Jebova, 
will  Ich  singen”  and  “Jerusalem,  du  hoch-  . 
gebaute  Stadt.  ”  At  half-past  7  the  ponder- 1 
ous  bell  once  more  pealed  forth  Its  notes, 
calling  the  populace  to  the  church,  which 
was  soon  filled  to  Its  utmost  capacity. 


_ « 

The  trombone  choir  now  stationed  In  the 
organ  lolt  opened  the  exercises  With  another 
old  choral  of  the  Unltas  Fratrum.  The  ser¬ 
vice  was  entirely  liturgical  and  consisted  of 
responsive  readings,  congregational  hymns 
and  cantloles  of  praise,  Interspersed  with  ad¬ 
dresses  by  different  pastors  of  the  Mora- 
i  vian  congregations,  the  whole  being  under 
!  the  charge  of  Bishop  J.  Mortimer  Levering. 

As  the  trombone  prelude  ceased,  the  an- 
•  them,  < ‘Saviour  of  sinners  Throned  In 
Glory,”  was  sung  by  a  chorus  of  mixed 
j  voices  and  eight  soloists,  music  by  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  the  choir  and  musicians,  numbering 
I  over  sixty,  all  being  members  of  the  con- 
j  gregatlon. 

I  The  opening  services  were  conducted  by 
[  Bishop  Levering.  A  hymn,  «<0  Thou  God 
j  of  our  Salvation,  ”  was  then  sung  by  choir 
|  and  congregation.  Next  came  the  ancient 
[version  of  Unitas  Fratrum  of  the  “Bene- 
dlcite  Omnia  Opera  Domini.”  Then  the 
lessons  were  read  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Oerter,  one 
of  the  Pastors  of  the  church,  after  which  the 
j  children,  who  were  massed  on  either  side  of 
the  pulpit,  sang,  “How  Blest  and  Lovely 
|  Thy  Earthly  Dwellings  Are.  ”  The  melody 
was  ancient,  the  hymn  and  tune  both  being 
composed  by  Bishop  John  Augusto. 

An  address  followed,  by  Rev.  Charles 
I  Nagle,  Pastor  of  the  first  Philadelphia  con- 
i gregatlon.  Then  was  sung  a  hymn,  “The 
I  Church  of  Christ,  that  He  hath  Hallowed 
;  Here, '  ’  being  a  translation  of  BishopiSparyn- 
jbery’s  famous  hymn,  composed  by  him 
I  while  in  Pennsylvania. 


i  Another  address  followed,  by  the  Rev. 
i  Paul  De  Sohweiuitz,  Pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Nazareth,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Count 
;Zinzendorf,  the  founder  of  Bethlehem. 

An  anthem  followed— “He  Leads  Us  on 
'by  Paths  We  do  not  Know. ”  Music  com¬ 
posed  by  J.  Fred.  Wolle,  organist  of  the 
congregation,  and  first  repdered  upon  this 
|  festal  occasion,  with  grand  organ,  full  or¬ 
chestra,  wind  and  string  instruments,  and 
j  trombone  accompanylst. 

I  Another  address,  by  Rev.  Charles  Moench 
of  Lltitz,  followed  by  the  hymn,  “Oh 
How  Blessed  is  the  Station!”  The  music 
of  this  hymn  was  originally  a  hunting  song 
and  was  transformed  by  Claude  Gondimel’ 
So  realistic  is  the  instrumentation  that  one 
!  can  almost  hear  the  winding  of  the  hunts- 
man’s  horn.  The  closing  prayer  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Hamilton,  of  the  Moravian 
j  Seminary. 

j  The  Creed  was  then  recited,  after  which 
|  the  closing  services  were  led  by  the  Rev  M 
|  W.  Liebert,  Pastor  of  the  local  congregation! 

|  The  Benediction  was  given  by  the  Rt.  Rev 
Bishop  Levering.  Instead  of  the  usual  or¬ 
gan  postlude,  the  ohoir  sang  a  recessional 
a  translation  of  an  old  Moravian  hymn' 
.“The  night  is  come  wherein  at  last  w4 
rest,  to  music  composed  in  1877  by  Mr 
Robert  Rau,  of  the  Moravian  congregation" 

;  After  the  services  the  large  congregation 

w’  and  thUS’  WUh  song’  Prayer  and 
B  thl \Wa3  °penea  tbB  sescl ni- centennial  of 


Features  of  the  Celebration. 

®  °f,thc  ?hi,ef  Matures  of  the  celebratioi 
will  be  the  placing  of  memorial  tablets  upoi 
! ail  ancient  landmarks  in  Bethlehem, Pir 
which  ceremonial  the  leading  part  has  beer 
?  to  thj  school  children.  They  wil 

bold  the  procession,  and  certain  nnr»u( 
[from  their  ranks  will  unveil  the  memoria 
[marks  and  read  historical  addresses.  ThS 

Falrview  Band  will  furnish  the  music  The 
committee  has  chosen  the  following  bov 
and  girls  from  both  the  public  and  paro 
chial  schools  to  do  the  unveiling:  P 

Wallace  Johnson  and  Eugene  Porno*  . 

uie  _“kast  House  of  Ram-” 


(Howard  RIegei  and  Minnie  Haines,  at  the 
first  store  in  the  Lehigh  Valley;  Carl  Welden 
and  Annie  Haeknear,  at  the  second  Semin¬ 
ary  for  Girls;  Henry  Bishop  and  Henrietta 
Detweiller,  at  the  Clergy  House;  Jacob 
Blank  and  Jane  Clauder,  at  the  first  Semin¬ 
ary  for  Girls;  Charles  Trager  and  Gertrude 
Frick,  Helen  Krause,  Mamie  Boyer,  Char¬ 
lotte  Morgan  and  Hannah  Huber,  at  the 
Sisters’  House;  Bobert  Rice  and  Willis 
Diehl,  at  the  old  chapel;  George  Yeager  and 
Annie  Jones,  at  the  Widows’  House;  Paul 
T.  Krause  and  Robert  Cortwrlght,  at  the  old 
pharmacy;  Charles  Richards  and  Eva 
Krause,  at  the  site  of  the  first  house  of  Beth¬ 
lehem;  Ralph  Bechel  ,Marione  Lveringand 
Florence  Bieber,  at  the  Seminary  for  Girls.  At 
this  point  the  girls  will  be  dismissed  and  "the 
boys  and  citizens  will  continue  the  march 
and  plant  the  monuments.  At  the  first,  the 
main  road  to  Ohio,  Frank  Padgett  and  Ern¬ 
est  Caffrey  will  orate;  at  the  burial  place  of 
the  Continental  soldiers,  Horace  Seckelman 
and  Harry  Becker;  at  the  old  water  works, 

<  Harry  Van  Horn  and  Edmund  Wolis’- 
muth  ;  at  the  King’s  road,  Oliver  Daily  and 
Harry  Hill;  at  the  old  ferry,  John  Sherer  and 
Harry  Herbst ;  at  the  site  of  the  Crown  Inn 
Robert  Cope  and  William  Ross.  The  cere¬ 
monies  will  then  be  concluded. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  by  the 
Borough  Committee  to  make  to-morrow’a 
celebration  a  success. 

The  parade  will  move  promptly  at  2.30 
and  will  pass  out  Broad  street  to  Linden’ 
to  Market,  to  New,  to  Fairview,  to  Main,  to 
Church  and  dismiss.  No  less  than  a  dozen 
bands  will  participate,  as  well  as  a  score  of 
societies  and  organizations. 

Never  did  the  old  town  look  more  pic¬ 
turesque  than  It  does  to-day,  with  Its  bright 
decorations  in  anticipation  ot  to-morrow’s 
festivities.  j„  g 


Opening  Exercises  of  tie  Sesqni-Cen- 
tennial  Celebration. 

j 

COMMENCEMENT  AT 

THE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL.. 


j  Essays  Read  Relating  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Town. 

I  - 

|  IFOIDENTS  OF  ITS  EARLY  DAYS 

Largely  Attended  Service  of  Song  Held 
in  the  Moravian  Church — Promi¬ 
nent  Clergymen  Present — The 
Borough  in  Holiday  Attire, 


bration  of  the  sesqui-centennial 
eary  of  the  founding  of  this  quaint  town 
by  the  Moravians  was  begun  to-day.  Count 
Zinzendorf  founded  the  burg  150  years  ago. 
Hundreds  of  prominent  people  from 
all  over  the  country  are  already  here. 
To-morrow  Governor  Pattison  and  staff 
will  unveil  thirty  tablets  and  monuments, 
and  there  will  be  a  big  civic  parade. 

Last  evening  the  celebration  was  anticipat¬ 
ed  by  very  interesting  exercises  which  were 
held  in  the  Moravian  Parochial  School. 

It  was  the  closing  entertainment  and  the 
younger  pupils  took  part  in  the- exercises. 


of  the  Moravian  Nuns,’ 

M. W.  Killough;  “Das  Bru 
Rev.  Jacob  Van  Vleck,  P. 

Burial  of  the  Minisink,”  H»  ’ 

L.  M.  De  Schweinitz;  _ 

lebem,”  Dr.  J.F.  A.Steckel,  H.  _. 
“Farewell  to  Bethlehem,”  A. H. B. 

A.  M.^Meyer;  “The  Bethlehem 
G.  L.  De  Schweinitz;  “Moravian  Memo 
General  William  E.  Doster,  William  H.; 
Bischoff;  “The  Broom  Stick  Train,”  O.  Wii 
Holmes,  T.W.  Shields. 

The  entertainment  closed  with  an  addres 
by  Bishop  Edward  Roudthaler.  of 

N.  C.  . 

To-day  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  Bethleher 
among  other  important  events,  saw 


The  entertainment  opened  with  a  difficult 
classical  tripartite  chorus  from  “Handel’s 
Jeptha,”  admirably  rendered  by  the  large 
singing  class.  Part  second  had  been  very  I 
ingeniously  arranged.  It  was  a  series  of 
recitations  on  memories  of  Bethlehem  from 
1742  to  1892. 

J.  R.  Schmid  read  an  introductory  paper 
on  the  place  that  Bethlehem  held  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  then  pupils  of  the  school  recited 
bits  of  appropriate  poetry  by  such  emi¬ 
nent  bards  as  Longfellow,  W.  Jlmil  Doster 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  “Hymn 


graduation  of  the  largest  class,  thirty-one 
boys  aud  girls,  in  the  history  of  the  Mor¬ 
avian  Parochial  School.  The  annual  com¬ 
mencement  which  marked  likewise  the  one, 
hundred  and  fiftieth  aniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  school,  took  place  in  Day™ 
School  Hall  this  morning.  The  colors  ofl 
”92,  red  aud  white,  were  displayed  every¬ 
where.  The  stage  was  a  garden  of  tropical 
plants,  and  in  the’  rear  on  a  bank  of  Florida 
moss  was  the  class  motto,  “Knowledge 
Virtue,  Piety,” 

The  graduates  sat  to  the  right  and  the 
clergy  and  directors,  with  Principal  Rev.  j 
Charles  B.  Shultz,  to  the  left.  The  young 
ladies  wore  white  and  the  young  men  light 
suits. 


MORAVIAN  GEMRIN  HOUSE.  THE  PIRST  CHURCH  IN 

SERVICES  WERE  HELD. 


BETHLEHEM,  WHERE 


ESSAYS  REFERRING  TO  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

With  Principal  Shultz  sat  Bishop  Lever¬ 
ing, Rev.  S.M.W.  Leibert,  Rev.  W.H.  Oerter, 
and  Directors  Joseph  A.  Rice,  Richard  W. 
Leibert,  and  L.  F.  Leibfried.  The  com- 

gfe . 

mencement  was  far  above  the  average,  the 

essays  being  especially  fine.  They  all  bore 

IS? . . 

upon  the  sesqui-centennial  anniversary. 

Yii7v\, 

(A-. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Rev. 

Mr.  Oerter  and  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leibert, 

■ '  £§&•■■ 


,';A.  ■ 


...»  iviioo  otciiii  j.  necsniaj, 

was  presented. 

After  bidding  her  audience  welcome, 
turning  to  the  subject  of  her  essay,  “The 
Crown  Inn  and  Its  Surroundings,’’  she  said 
in  part: — 

“When  we  look  back  147  years  we  see  the 
Crown  Inn  just  completed,  standing  almost 
j alone  amongst  the  forest  trees  on  the  south 
[bank  of  the  Lehigh  River.  No  shriek  of 

US  SPSII 

a  peaceful  night  under  its  foot  °  Spent 

FnionVepotXerstanddsinR45’  ^  the 

K%aVaSro‘f  8^6“  J 

arr&r5£&  Sa’s"’"' 


and  a  half  inch uoorea  with  one 

studding  of  the  partition  wan  plank'  The 

same  material  Thl  r  Wail  was  of  the 

in  1745,  did  not  IceivJ°Tn’  8lthou§h  built 

when  the  Sun  was  hill*  tS  !?“e  until  1760, 

of  the  river  Thep  thi  w  ‘ie-  °ther  sid« 
the  first  inn  the  Crown  ^raJ,lans  named 

painted  onain  bL  ■  that  embleai 
head  of  the  lL»  l  j-  swung  near  the 
way.  ®  Jane  fading  from  the  high- 

ln?wnaini^l?“feSreeiied°ft„thfi,  °Jd  Gro™ 

Historical  Society,  of  Nalareth®  MAra^ian 
of  oak  wood  taken  *are ^  piece 

into  the  shape  of  a  shield tCe  lnn>  was  c«t 
a  carved  crown  this  lh  ’i aurmo«nted  bv 
with  locks,  hinges  Lrf„!  duWi!8  covered 
l  reminders  of  the  ancient  “  °ld  clasp  klQife, 
these  remains  of  the  old  Crow'  vA?d  now 
in  the  venerabie  Ephrata  House6 aT  Nazal 


thlf Visitors, ’’  was 

He  depicted  in\nn  enteriSrfer  9  essa^ 

visits  here  of  William aS  1D5,maDner  the 
(Sons,  Governors  Hs mi i  '  5llliam  P^' 
rad  Weiser,  Cong7eS“men Denn/VCon- 
cock,  Generals  sfhuy3“  G^tes  De 
iaski,  and  Lafayette  Wi*h  tl  ,X>  Kalb,Pu- 
Lady  Greene  wflhV,,  ,*b  the  exception  of 
I a  long  series  of  ^?s?tnwasJhe  las*  of 

eighteenth  cenVy  du™S  the 

bh  -§  « 

I  ENTHUSIASM  OP  BETHLEHEM 

S’mbje.?™  itS  Ar,bm 

Of  Bethlehem  »  fntbus,asm  and- Culture 
“Thi  In  exclusion,  he  said  ■— 

The  same  enthusiam  which  led  th 

SS-5S  rs==AK 

.all  testifying  to  ’the  “™ens.e  ,ron  works, 
town.  Dnrfno-  the  Rsfi1USla8m  of  this 
though  the  aI- 

againt  church  law,  thev  helne^^i.*’  3t  being 
just  as  honorablv  hT';.  helpeu  me  country 

hs?  <*  L7Snvr  *-5 

[o»  'VT"5,  » 

fexn  r,$rtld  ■"»'  “» 

of  strangers.  ”  J  4  tbe  eucroaehments 
ElfieGmff^^diDlomaf V6red  b>’ 

to  the  graduates  byPF?SierI  hP,^eted 
comp]  mented  the  c  ”:  Hhultz  who 

~,i«  «„s i,Mrr 

fer  Js*8  pisri^ "ft  co"7  W* 

loruas  from  the  vrenarJtnr  r%ceive(]  <iip- 
Misses  Emily  S.  BiPsh0Pp  Jane 
bach,  Annie  C  C  1i„a.  "  ? e.  Lucken- 

post  graduates,  received  dinio  106  Pnnce> 
academic  department,  and^Z^fV” 


were  as  follows:  “The  Old 


BRf  a: 


Under  the  Belfry,”  Emily  IT  Beaier;  “The 
Festival  of  the  Fourth  of  June,”  Lillie  M. 
Fenner ;“The  Oldest  House  in  Bethlehem,”  ' 
Bessie  J. Garvin;  “The  Old  Philadelphia 
ltoad,”  Emily  F.  Luckenbach ;  “Bishop 
Lewis,  Count  Zinzendorf,”  Elizabeth  A. 
Lynn;  “The  Quiet  Village  on  the  Hill,” 
Emily  V. Smith ;  “A  Moravian  Diplomat 
and  a  Moravian  Sailor,”  Bertine  F.  Bor- 
hek ;  “Historic  Buildings,”  Henry  T.  Bor- 
hek;  “Improvements  of  Bethlehem,”  Fritz 
P.  Bredt;  “Gifts  and  Givers  of  Bethlehem,” 
Charles  IT.  Clewel]  ;  “Bethlehem’s  Water 
Works,”  Ellis  P.  Hamann  ;  “Industries  of 
Old  and  New  Bethlehem,”  William  L. 
Krause;  “1792  and  1892,”  James B.  Schmidt.  | 
Robert  Luckenbach  was  excused  from  pre-  ' 
ing  an  essay  on  account  of  death  in  the 
mily.  The  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  Bishop  Levering. 

The  annual  reception  and  banquet  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  this  school  was  held 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms,  Main  Street, 
Bethlehem,  last  evening.  Covers  were  laid 
for  100  people.  Toasts  were  responded  to 
by  members  of  the  association.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  addresses  were  also  made 


EXERCISES  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

To-day  the  sesqui-centennial  celebration 
proper  began,  and  the  first  public  exer¬ 
cises  were  held  in  the  Moravian  Church  | 
this  evening.  Just  at  sunset  the  choir  of 
trombonists  assembled  in  the  church  steeple  | 
and  there  rendered  several  ancient  chorals,  I 
such  as  were  used  during  the  worship  b>  ; 
the  Moravians  in  Germany  150  years  ago. 
After  the  trombonists  had  finished  the 


festal  eve  services  in  the  church  began. 

The  large  auditorium  was  packed  with 
people,  including  many  out  of  town  vis 
itors.  Bishop  J.  Mortimer  Levering  pre¬ 
sided.  The  order  of  the  services  was  as 
follows:  Opening  anthem  by  the  choir, 
with  full  orchestra  accompaniment ;  respon* 
sive  service;  hymn  by  the  congregation; 
canticle  of  praise;  reading  of  the  Jesson; 
address;  anthems;  prayer;  liturgical  ser¬ 
vices,  and  the  recessional. 


Tne  choir  ana  orchestra  numbered  be- 
tween  fifty  and  sixty  people.  The  services 
opened  with  Mendelssohn’s  “Ave  Maria”  for 
double  chorus  and  soloists.  The  tenor  part 
was  taken  by  Pvobert  Bau.  J.  Frederick 
Wolle,  the  organist,  contributed  an  original  j 
composition  to  the  words  “  He_Leacls  Od ,  ”  i 
The  solo  parts  of  whicli  were  rendered  by  I 
Miss  Agnes  Wolle  and  J.  Samuel  Wolle.  t 
The  choir  sang  as  a  recessional  the  ancient  I 
Moravian  hymn,  “The  Night  is  Come,  | 
Wherein  at  Last  We  are  at  Rest.”  The| 
music  is  the  composition  of  Robert  Rau. 

In  the  course  of  the  service  the  children  I 
of  the  congregation  sane  several  stanzas  of 
a  very  rugged  and  peculiar  Bohemian  Mo¬ 
ravian  hymn.  The  music  surpassed  in 
grandeur  anything  that  has  ever  been  heard 
in  the  old  auditorium.  J.  Frederick  Wolle 
has  entire  charge  of  the  musical  arrange¬ 
ments  at  all  the  services. 

During  the  services  Bishop  Levering  an¬ 
nounced  cablegiams  received  to-day  from 
Europe.  They  were  messages  containing 
hearty  greeting  and  congratulations 
from  the  Mother  Church,  Herrnhut,  in  j 
Germany,  from  the  Moravians  in  London, 
England  from  the  Moravian  Synod  in  [ 
Germany. 

PROMINENT  CLERGY  MEN  PRESENT. 

Among  the  prominent  clergymen  who  as¬ 
sisted  and  were  present  at  these  services  j 
were  Bishop  H.  J.  Bachman,  of  Bethlehem, 
Bishop  Edward  Rondtbate,  of  Salem,  N.  [ 
C. ,  and  Revs.  S.Mois,  W.  Leibet.W.  H.  Oer 
ter,  Jesse  Bickensdeife,  Robert  DeSchwein 
itz,  and  Rev.  Professor  A.  Sehultze, 
Bethlehem  ;  Rev.  William  Henry  Rice. 
New  York;  Rev.  Clarence  E.  Eberman, 
Brooklyn-  Rev.  Lewis  P.  Clewel  1,  n 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  Paul  DeSchweinit| 
of  Nazareth. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  prettily  dec 
orated.  Above  end  behind  the  pulpit  waif 
a  massive  archway  formed  of  arbor  vitael 
and  evergreens  with  a  foregound  of  Florida) 
moss.  Within  this  inclosure  is  a  large  oil 
painting,  6J  by  10  feet  in  size,  representing! 


painting:  is  one  c 

which  are  kept  in  the  arcWvpS/FWlC'’ 

sf;;r  bxg&'tei.’x 

■  ihnscripiion> 

two  pillars  whir»h  enr!  *  f,^Je  hase  of  the 

:iss^^saa?i*ts&c 

;  Church  W  The  figures  Vf S2&  seS!  *  «>e 

M”gtSrsf 

iKste 

building,  the  second  house  buih  'wp.  This 
P|ed  as  a  p]ace  of  worehin  for  m  °ccu' 

llaree^’  ^“S  a  pretty  center0  piefe’  The 
! large  windows  are  draned  wirb6'  j.  V  e 

-s 

I h u ndred^ in^ mimb^er^oecu^r re?^af* °n’  Several 
in  tiers  surrounding  the  pulpit^Thed  Seats 

p,“  ,hffih  »*± i‘r  ” '<■- ■  Ss 

buildiups  were  illuminated3 

Jsj@^  -  ««■>«.%  3 


I  . 


S’/ 


Date. 


pOKAVipy  FESTAL  EVE. 

‘  SERVICE  AND  SOLEMN 

beauty. 


Celebra- 
of  Sacred 


Bethlehem’s  Sesqut- 
tlon  Is  Opened  Wit] 

Song,  Interspersed  With  ri«»i 
iscences— Greetings  Prom  1  RemIn- 

Magniflcent  decoration  **  ^  Sea' 
Historic  Church.  Within  the 

‘  tolted^thehour  ofh7  £t  M°raJian  Church 
bomsts  mounted  the  bslfrv^ff1^  tbe  trom" 

ment  later  the  sweet  musSthS8'  -A  mo‘ 

struments  floated  peaoeftdte  Uni(iue  k- 
They  played  the  tunes  7  °Vef the  town- 
half  ago.  They  were  not  Ventury  and  a 
different  from  those  of  Sav^rf  teristicaUy 
sweet,  penetrating  ZS  V  JaS  a  Iow’ 
town.  The  hymn  1  1  b?ard  aU  over 
loben.”  WaB  Gott  wollen  wir 

Bethlehemites  and  visite™  * 
stood  its  significance.  In  the  ’h*00;  Under‘ 

jsoo£^2^-J£iS^ 

No  wmk 


haunted  them.  K  g“Mt  of  lo°  Fears 

i'^SL^StS^S^  '«*•*  a» 

night  in  the  big  Moravian “  took  place  last 
'called  the  “Feftal  FW?  Church’  It  was 
trombone  music  died  a  Servica  ^tter  the 

j«  s  vSr.\r.difir 
“SoS,“dw2Sh;<3rf”  4V  3 

In  through”.  1  ?.6  P,?pi9 

'filled.  Beautiful  as  were  the  £  W«  B00a 
Christmas  time  thev  am  f  decorations  at 

the  **geo5”rt£25IS  b? 

The  pine,  spruce  cedar  i  *°r, tbls  occasion. 
illuminated5  by  ’  the  ^  f  &nd  bt3Dt“g- 

audience  was  all  B  S1 y'.  The 

where  the  festival  was  held  6  Bpot 

I  fied,  in  additio^towhioh  Kelt? ^  beaUti~ 

!  b®3  been  increased.  Its  internal  capa<aty 
I  ment  reminds  the  spec tator ot  i 
amphitheatre  on  a  small  scale  The  ,  ?11 
is  tne  altar,  which  hoa  *  1*  -tti©  centre 

Platform  25  feet  bp  °Tb°C?a^b  terrace  ua  a 

p.w°  hhr°“>8 

the  space  between  the  trees  on  fJn 
eft  is  the  painting  of  the  fi  *  \  the 
in  Bethlehem.  On  the  k<>  i  9  llSt  bouse 
febt  is  a  painting  of  the  ‘fer°UIld  ‘°  the 
feoth  paintings  Ire  about  ^  0  ^  ” , 

the  mostSiaracteris^c^ature^ff'tlre0^868  ^ 

oi  the  tiers  rise  abruption  oo  uC"Iar  walIs 
jaltar.  Thev  are  °,n  0a°b  side  of  the 
Ueefegef  Sp,»ce  a“‘“g e  «™»»  bp  . 
plush  covered  altar  tnhi^  •  9-  Iiie  niaroon 
footstool  Of  Florida  moss  SU^nded  bY  « 
entirely  draped  with  the  =lh  ¥ulplt  is 
material.  It  ja  mnnbe  ®a“e  kind  of 
than  the  greens  from  ^hf68  lighter 
It  forms  a  r;ch  *b,3  locality, 
the  dark  green  embellisbmo0*11^84.  witb 
and  side,  Behind  the  to  its  ba°b 

•if  the  aloove  is  hiddenPblP  Gth6uWhoIe  wal1 

[tall  cedar  and  IauS  teees7  °  bankinS  of 
containing  SohuessaeI8PsC4  elght  f36t  by  aix 

titled  “wfisberge?Preao ea‘ 

Below  the  picture  to  the  le8ft°iJefndlanS-.r 
letters  is  “1742”  and  to  m  lar8e  gilt 
Directly  in  the  centre  ‘of^fl  ^  ,“1892-” 
large  coat  of  arms  of  the  eb  P^pit  18  the 
pight  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  S? tt\  1°  4116 
f»d  to  the  left  the  co.t  af 


.mia.  High  above  the  arched  alcove,  and 
,  supported  by  the  Doric  columns  at  the  sides, 

Is  a  large  broad  semi-circular  strip  of  red 
cloth,  fringed  with  green,  bearing  in  large 
letters  of  gold  “Praise  Ye  the  Lord.” 
Around  the  altar  table,  in 
the  space  reserved  between  the  sides  of  the 
raised  seats,  are  a  dozen  chairs  set  in  a  half 
circle  for  the  speakers  and  dignitaries  of  the 
celebration.  The  large,  deeply  set  win¬ 
dows  are  curtained  in  red  and  white.  On 
the  broad  window  sills  are  huge  bunches  of 
blooming  laurel.  The  organ  gallery  is 
draped  with  bunting  and  several  tastefully 
arranged  flags.  All  the  columns  are  swathed 
in  red,  white  and  blue.  The  outside  of  the 
church  is  surrounded  by  a  strip  of  red  and 
white  bunting,  the  ecclesiastical  colors  em- 
blematic  of  the  blood  of  Christ  and  the  garb 
of  righteousness. 

As  the  populace  filed  into  the  church  J. 
Fred  Wolle  started  to  play  his  matchless 
hymns  on  the  solemn  church  organ.  The 
first  was  “How  lovely  thy  earthly  dwellings 
are.  ”  It  was  followed  by  the  German  chor¬ 
ales  “Dir,  Dir,  Jehova,  will  ich  singen”  and 
“Jerusalem,  du  hoch  gebaute  stadt.  ’’  After 
the  commencement  of  the  services 

“Saviour  of  sinners,  throned  in  glory” 
was  rendered.  The  beauty  of  the  song  was 
heightened  by  the  tuneful  voices  of  the! 
larged  mixed  choir.  The  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Mor- 1 
timer  Levering  presided.  Every  individual 
among  the  audience  was  thrilled  with  rev¬ 
erence  when  the  beloved  bishop  opened  the 
commemorative  exercises.  A  hymn,  “O 

thou  God  of  our  salvation,”  was  sung  by 
choir  and  congregation.  Next  came  the  an¬ 
cient  version  of  Unitas  Fratrum.  Then 
the  lessons  were  read  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Oerter, 
after  which  the  children,  who  were  massed 
on  either  side  of  the  pulpit,  sang,  “How 
blest  and  lovely  thy  earthly  dwellings  are.”  ■ 
The  melody  was  ancient,  the  hymn  and  tune 
both  being  composed  by  Bishop  John  Au- 
gusto. 

In  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  Bishop 
Levering  solemnly  spoke  of  the  rise  of  the 
church,  the  momentousness  of  the  anniver¬ 
sary  and  announced  that  the  sister  churches 
of  the  old  world  had  a  few  hours  before  sent 
greetings  by  the  transatlantic  cable.  He 
said:  “The  mother  church  in  Herrnhutt, 
Saxony,  sends  us  this  greeting  by  cable: 
‘Psalm  cxv,  verse  14 :  The  Lord  shall  increase  ' 
you  more  and  more, you  and  your  children.’ 
Old  Hernhutt  is  20  years  older  than  Bethle¬ 
hem,  the  nursing  mother  of  the  entire  re¬ 
newed  church  throughout  the  world.  How 
happy  and  fortunate  are  we  to  receive  this 
kindly  greeting  from  her !  Hearty  greetings  also 
came  a  few  hours  ago  by  cable  from  London 
The  London  Moravian  Church  is  our  Eng¬ 
lish  sister  and  may  almost  be  called  our  twin  ( 
sister.  The  London  sister  will  celebrate  her 
150th  anniversary  in  November.  She  says 
today  to  her  Bethlehem  sister:  ‘Greetings 
from  the  London  Moravians.  ’  Herrnhutt, 
London  and  Bethlehem  form  a  consecrated 
trio  of  places,  whose  united  actions  are  on 
record  in  heaven  tonight. 

“Again  we  receive  a  greeting  from  abroad. 
The  cablegram  I  here  have  reads :  ‘The  Ger¬ 
man  synod  rejoices  with  Bethlehem  through 
past  prosperity  and  expresses  her  heartfelt 


wishes  for  continued  future 
There  is  much  in  this  fond  rem< 
our  sister  churches  from  abroi 
should  find  its  way  to  our  hearts, 
greetings  from  individuals  will  be 
morrow.” 

The  bishop  then  introduced  Rev.  Charles 
Nagle,  pastor  of  the  First  Moravian  Church, 
of  Philadelphia.  His  address  was  of  an 
edifying  character  and  concluded  with  this 
peroration:  “What  Jerusalem  was  to  the 
Holy  Land,  what  Herrnhutt  is  to  Ger¬ 
many,  Bethlehem  is  "to  the  Moravians 
of  America.  Here  are  situated  all  the 
educational,  religious  and  divine  institutions, 
which  make  it  the  official  seat  of  the  church  j 
in  the  new  world.  And  you,  who  live  here, 
think  what  an  inestimable  advantage  it  is 
that  you  here  resort.  ’  ’ 

“The  church  of  Christ  that  he  hath 
hallowed  here”  was  sung.  It  is  a 
translation  of  Bishop  Spangenberg’s  hymn. 
He  composed  it  while  sojourning  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Rev.  Paul  de  Schweinitz,  of  Nazareth,  a 
lineal  descendent  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  gave 
an  extended  account  of  the  family’s  geneal¬ 
ogical  record.  Over  50  membejtf  of  his 
family  have  served  the  church  iip  a  pastoral 

capacity.  ‘  .  . 

The  address  was  followed  by  music  of  ex- 
traordinary  grandeur.  It  was  composed  by 
Mr.  Wolle.  It  was  its  first  rendition,  lhe  j 
•  grand  organ,  trombonists,  choir  and  orches-j 

tra  all  contributed  to  make  this  the  mosti 
beautiful  musical  feature  of  the  evening. 

Rev.  Charles  Moench,  of  Lititz,  then  ad-| 
dressed  the  assem  blage.  He  said  that  during 
the  first  50  years  of  Bethlehem  635  Mora¬ 
vians  were  buried.  The  50  years 
after  700  more  departed.  At  the 
cantennial  1325  were  gone.  Since 
then  1875  have  joined  _  the  list, 

so  that  now  the  silent  majority  numbers 
3200,  or  1200  more  than  the  present  con¬ 
gregation.  .... 

The  closing  hymn,”  “The  night  is  come 
wherein  at  last  we  rest,  ’  ’  was  sung  to  music 
composed  by  Bober^  R&n. _ 

A  STORE  HOUSE  OF  CHURCH  LORE. 

Sketches  and  Pictures  of  the  Most  Promi¬ 
nent  of  This  Nation’s  Old  Sanctuaries. 

Bethlehem  is  now  being  canvassed  for  a 
work  of  great  merit,  known  as  “Historic 
Churches  of  America.”  It  is  being  issued 
in  20  parts,  four  of  which  have  appeared  up 
to  date.  It  is  illustrated  by  etchings,  photo- 
gravures  and  other  reproductions,  together 
with  over  200  additional  engravings 
necessary  to  the  plan  of  the  work, 
all  by  artists  of  established  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  topics  treated  include 
the  Old  Blandford  Church,  Virginia;  the 
Mission  Santa  Barbara,  California;  the  Mo¬ 
ravian  Churoh,  Bethlehem ;  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires,  Quebec;  Old  Tennent Church, Ten- 
nent,  N.  J- ;  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico,  Mex¬ 
ico;  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Charleston,  S.  O. ; 
Old  Dutch  Church  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  N.  Y. ; 
St.  Luke’s  Church,  Isle  of  Wight  Co.,  Va. ; 
Augustus  Lutheran  Church,  Trappe;  the 
Greek  Church,  Sitka,  Alaska;  Old  Gosport 
Church,  Isles  of  Shoals,  N.  H. ;  Seventh 
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•of  the  Alamo,  Texas;  Bruton  ChurchT  WM- 
lamsburg^  Virginia;  English  Cathedral  of 
if6 Holy  Trinity,  Quebec;  St  John’s  Church, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  Mission  San  Gabriel 
California;  the  Pilgrim  Church,  Plymouth, 

Trtnit^  (riarCil  °*  N°tre  Daine*  M°atreal; 
Trinity  Church,  New  York  City;  King’s 

Chapd,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Christ  Church,  Alex¬ 
andria  Va.,  and  many  others  of  equal  inter- 
est.  Among  the  writers  are:  Rev.  Philip 
Slaughter  D  D.,  historiographer  of  the 
Diocese  of  Virginia;  L’Abbe  L.  Beaudet, 
historian  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Quebec;  Rev. 
G.  W.  Shinn,  D.  D.,  Newton,  Mass.;  John 
W.  Jordan,  Historical  Society  of  Penns  vl- 
vania ;  Rev.  John  K.  Allen,  Tarrytown,  N 
Y.;  James  Steen  Eatontown,  N.  J. ;  Mrs. 
Gen  AP£t6n  ^^YPort,  Mass.;  Rev. 
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^^Naturally  the  chief  interest  of  Bethlehem- 
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and  is  of  intense  interest  rtT  -n  .  an 
preachingU  foThe^Sr"6  °f 

The  set  is  pubhshed  bv  H1  ? "5  °f  interest‘ 
227  SouthSixih  street  Na 
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substantial  manner  Th?  a  two-story  log  affair.  built  Tn-ro1  of  the 

fast,  tea  or  coffee  4  n?nlprl^  were  re|ulated  by  tL  anthn^i°ak’ -ln  the  most 
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ISJORY  OF 

Jwhat  the  Moravians  Found  Here  150 
lears  Ago  -  Their  Missionary  Labors 
Amongst  the  Indians— The  First  House 
in  Bethlehem— The  Crown  Inn  in  South 
Bethlehem  —  Jennings,  Ysselstein  and 
Simpson  Farms,  the  Original  Tract  on 
Which  Our  Towns  Now  Stand. 

I  In  this  beautiful  month  of  June,  whose 
(abundant  flowers  and  fruits  so  fitly  sym¬ 
bolize  the  rich  fruitage  which  has  rewarded 
the  efforts  of  the  founders  of  Bethlehem, 
we  celebrate  the  sesquicentennial  of  that 
town.  Though  the  first  settlers  of  this 
beautiful  section  are  long  since  passed 
away,  little  dreaming  of  the  future  growth 
of  Bethlehem  from  such  very  small  be¬ 
ginnings,  their  memories  will  be  revered 
at  this  anniversary  season. 

In  those  early  days  of  America’s  history 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  settler  in  these 
towns  ever  foreshadowed,  in  his  most 
imaginative  moods,  the  busy  thriving  trio 
of  towns  that  have  grown  out  of  that  early 
Moravian  settlement.  It  is  but  fitting 
that  now,  when  we  are  preparing  to  cele- 
J  brate  the  sesquicentennial  of  Bethlehem, 
jwe  should  bring  before  our  readers 
( pictures  of  the  very  early  history 
of  this  section  and  various  historic 
matters  in  connection  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Bethlehems. 

Let  us  then  go  back  to  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  times,  when  even  the  Moravians  had 
not  yet  come  to  Lecha’s  lovely  shores  and 
founded  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  Lovely 
indeed,  was  the  picture  which  greeted  the 
eyes  of  those  who  first  came  to  the  fair 
spot  where  our  three  prosperous  and  beau¬ 
tiful  towns  now  lie  nestled.  True,  none  of 
the  beautiful  homes.beautified  and  adorned 
by  everything  which  money  can  procure, 
were  to  be  seen,  but  nature’s  most  finished 
handiwork  was  here.  River,  mountain, 

;  valley,  island  and  woodland  contributed 
to  the  lovely  rural  picture. 

.v,AtJMs  semicentennial  celebration  of 
the  Moravians,  from  whose  coming  dates 
I  *he  ProsPerity  of  this  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood,  it  is  fitting  that  the  best  that  can  be 
done  to  set  iorth  the  gradual  development 

l  h,6,  uW,DS  under  their  fostering  care 
should  be  done,  but  we  wish  to  say  a  little 
about  the  white  men  whom  the  members 
of  the  Brethren’s  church  found  settled  here 
|  when  they  first  came  to  this  spot  to  build 
up  a  community.  uu 

taSnn^  amval  they  f0UDd  ioree  plan¬ 
tations,  lying  on  the  south  bank  of  the 


Lehigh,  within  a  stretch  of  four  miles.and 
never  since  that  early  day  has  the  south 
side  of  the  river  been  wanting  in  pluck 
and  enterprise.  v 

Two  miles  above  them,  in  a  bend  of  the 
river,  was  the  “Jennings  farm,”  a  choice 
plot  of  200  acres,  which  had  been 
confirmed  to  Solomon  Jennings,  who 
was  one  of  the  three  Penn  walkers 
;in  1736  by  William  Allen.  After 
the  death  of  the  old  gentleman,  his  execu 
ors  sold  the  tarm  to  Jacob  Geissicger.  of 
baucon  township,  together  with  164  acres 
i  additional,  on  June  1,  1764,  for  1500 

pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency.  His  de- 
|  scendants  hold  this  land  to  the  present 
day. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Saucon  was  the 

THoii b  larm/  '  bel°nging  to  Nathaniel 
Irish,  who  bought  land  at  various  times 
and  of  various  people,  until  he  came  into 
possession  of  about  600  acres.  He  built 
the  first  mill  in  these  parts,  the  ruins  of 
which  stiff  stand  in  the  rear  of  John 
Hnecht  s  house  in  Shimersville.  Mr  Irish 
sold  his  land  to  George  Cruikshank,  and 
his  heirs  in  turn  sold  180  acres  of  it  to 

lTe5;.of  ^Webern  township,  in 
1809.  The  bustling  little  town  of  Shimers- 

farm™arJiS  ^  central  P°int  of  the  “Irish 

vP\\thilf  pIan!atioa  waa  called  the 
Ysselstein  farm,  which  lay  east  of  what 
was  known  later  as  the  Simpson  tract, 
and  stretched  about  404  perches  down  the 

n  f  t  ,r:  i1  n  Yss®lsteln’a  memory  the  people 
of  this  borough  are  naturally  much  inter- 

8^,?"  “s  pr““‘  11“,“ 

He  built  a  hut  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
lTrnnN°‘ 3  blast>  fumace  of  the  Bethlehem 
1730  flcompaDy  8  ,works-  In  the  spring  of 
fepO  a  great  freshet,  the  first  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  which  we  have  a  record  in  history 
swept  down  the  Lehigh  and  surging  and 
roaring  along  its  mad  way,  swept  every- 

sfoof  L“!  S  Path‘  Yss^tein’s  little  hut 
stood  in  the  course  of  the  rushing  waters 
and  was  washed  away.  This  freshet  was 
,,by  rfcbe  Indians  the  “strawberry 
fieshet.  Driven  from  his  home,  Mr 
Ysselstein  speedily  built  another, this  time 

«nH°S>ngMhlgh  groulld  for  his  residence 
and  building  it  on  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  near  where  St.  Michael’s  cemetery  is 
nowlocated.  There  are  those  still  living 
1 tbe  Bethlehems  who  can  recall  the  ruins 
of  Isselstein’s  old  house  on  the  side  hill 
overlooking  a  woodland  lake,  and  the 
grove  of  fine  trees  encircling  the  modest 
house.  The^old  man  before  his  death 
which  occurred  on  the  night  of  July  86’ 

1743  requested  that  his  body  be  buried  on 
his  own  land,  the  land  which  he  had 
loved  and  labored  for  way  back  in  early 

(days.  His  last  wish  was  gratified  and  his 
1  ody  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  grave  near  the 
old  house  where  doubtless  it  will  lie  until 
;  the  resurrection  day.  11 

!  ®°“e  years  ag°  Moravian  Historical 
|  society  placed  upon  the  grave  a  few  stones 
to  mark  the  spot.  Buildings  are  going  up 
| on  every  side  of  this  old  landmark  and 
soon  nothing  will  remain  to  mark  the 

[Kehems1!6  ^  ^  Sett'l6rS  ia  the 


w.  C.  Reichel,  ia  his  ‘‘The  Crown  Inn,” I 
locates  Ysselstein’s  grave  where  the  tracks 
' ‘-'.e  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad 
ass  through  this  borough,  but  this  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  those  who  have  studied  into 
the  matter  and  have  found  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  as  above  mentioned.  Isaac  Martens 
Ysselstein,  according  to  Reichel,  was  of 
low  Dutch  parentage  and  resided  in 
Espus,  where  he  married  Rachel  Bogart 
in  1725.  After  living  in  various  places  in 
New  York  state,  he  came  to  Pennsylvania 
and  located  as  we  have  seen.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife,  four  daughters  and 
a  serving  man.  Two  daughters  were  born 
to  Ysselstein  in  this  borough,  so  that  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  left  six  daughters. 
“Could  not  some  plan  be  matured  at  this  ■ 
time,  when  our  interest  in  these  historic 

grave  of  that  old  South  Bethlehemite, 
Isaac  Martens  Ysselstein,  properly 
marked?  In  this  busy,  bustling  America 
we  are  prone  to  think  too  little  pf  venerat¬ 
ing  old  landmarks.  Especially  gratifying 
iajt  that  many  spots,  eloquent  with  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  past,  are  to  be  suitably  and 
substantially  marked  during  the  sesqui- 
centennial  season. 

And  now,  having  gone  only  briefly  over 
a  few  points  of  interest  prior  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Moravians  in  Bethlehem,  and 
having  only  glanced  through  the  veil  that 
hides  from  us  the  past,  we  come  to  the  set- 
tlement  of  the  community  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Bethlehem. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  should  mention 
one  Conrad  Reutschi,  a  Swiss,  who  had 
squatted  on  the  “Simpson  tract,”  which 
had  passed  from  William  Penn  into  the 
possession  of  one  after  another  until  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  John  Simpson,  a 
merchant  of  Tower  Hill,  London,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1732.  We  say  we  should  mention  j 
Reutschi  because  when  the  Moravians  set¬ 
tled  in  Bethlehem,  this  Swiss  had  taken  a 
firm,  tenacious  hold  on  a  part  of  the 
Simpson  tract,  and  later  the  peaceful 
Moravians,  much  to  their  regret,  came  into 
litigation  with  him. 

The  story  of  the  coming  of  the  band  of 
the  united  brethren,  or  Unitas  fratrum,  to 
America  is  familiar  to  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  coming  of 
the  brethren  to  America  at  all  was  only 
that  they  might  be  able  to  do  missionary 
work  amongst  the  Indians.  Ever  since 
has  this  progressive  missionary  spirit  been 
evinced  by  the  United  Brethren’s  church. 
They  are  the  pioneers  in  many  mission 
fields.  Their  coming  was  in  this  wise: 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  having  expelled  a 
body  of  Schwenkfelders  from  his  domin¬ 
ion,  Count  Zinzendorff  gave  them  permis¬ 
sion  to  reside  for  a  time  in  Berthelsdorff,  a 
large  village  belonging  to  the  count.  When 
they  received  notice  to  quit  the  country, 
the  count  advised  them  to  emigrate  to 
America  and  opened  a  correspondence 
with  a  colony  in  Georgia,  with  which  ar-j 
rangements  were  apparently  satisfactorily 
made. 

Accordingly  the  Schwenkfelders  started  j 
on  their  journey,  but  on  reaching  Holland! 
were  induced  to  depart  from  their  original 
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purpose  and  come  at  once  to  PeUL 
which  they  did.  Of  course,  the  _ 
colony  wasn’t  pleased  and  frank 
Count  Zinzendorff  so,  making  a 
time  an  offer  of  a  tract  oUUmd 
Brethren 

The, 
as  they 

amongst  the  re 

party  of  fifteen  pers _ _ _ 

Herrnhut  for  Amelia  in  1734  and  came  to 
Georgia. 

The  Moravian  settlement  in  Georgia  was 
broken  up  in  1738,  in  consequence  of  a  re 
quirement  by  the  government  to  bear  arms 
in  the  war  declared  between  England  and! 
Spain.  They  came  to  Nazareth  and  on 
Dec.  22, 1740, a  party  of  them  left  Nazareth 
and  came  to  Bethlehem,  and  commenced 
felling  trees  on  the  spot  where  Bethlehem 
now  stands.  It  is  said  that  David  Nitsch-1 
man ,  called  Father  Nitschman,  to  distin¬ 
guish  him  from  Bishop  David  Nitschman, 
felled  the  first  tree  and  that  fact  is  inscri¬ 
bed  on  his  tombstone  in  the  old  burying 
ground,  as  all  visitors  to  that  quaint  old 
spot  may  see. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1741  the  first  house, 
was  completed  and  stood  until  1823,  when! 
it  was  removed  to  make  room  for  tho  stab  ■ 
ling  of  the  Eagle  hotel,  which  was  opened  I 
about  that  time. 

By  the  end  of  June, timber  was  prepared 
for  the  erection  of  a  more  commodious 
dwelling,  and  on  Sept.  28  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  by  Bishop  David  Nitschman. 
That  house  still  stands,  and  is  the  old  Ge- 
mein  house  above  the  Moravian  church  on 
Church  street.  As  we  gaze  upon  that  ol 
building  what  a  flood  of  reminiscenc 
come  floating  across  our  mental  visions. 
In  this  house  for  a  number  of  years  dwelt 
the  dignitaries  and  ministers  of  the  church. 
In  this  house  Count  Zinzendorff  celebra¬ 
ted  that  memorable  Christmas  eve,  Dec.  24 
1741,  when  Bethlehem  received  its  name. 
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Sun  Inn,  Indian 
Store,  Clergy  Hou*|p,!| 

First  Seminary,  Old ’’ 

House,  Old  Pharmacy;  : 

Second  Seminary,  C 
tinental  Soldiers’  Graves, 

Following  is  a  list  of  the 
marked  yrith  tablets  and  monuments,  and  | 
the  names  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  un¬ 
veiled  them,  with  the  words  each  one  used  | 
in  the  ceremony: 
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ini'  ^a8^W°aHace  Johnson  ^is  b  id 
vifnWcoSngSfonAaD-  17$  ^  ‘he  K-' 
tainment/  I?  was  fW  r  House  of  Enter- 
June  IT  1761  ®®?rst  licensed  as  an  inn 

Eingof’EnglkndndTh^ge  the  Thlrd 
was  placed  here  June  25  i^9m°rl^  tabIet 
sion  of  the  sesonininf  4  ’  ■  ?2>  on  the  occa- 

“I  *Jftl™Mtqof  E„'S“*'"febrat“-  ol 

ever  "ovi'fbT °^f,rT?Vlth,» 

ShTATiS  1nieVTrube for^tPten?°tS-  May  the 

,»T*„ 

Ho^SLiE?  »W:  The  Last 

lit  wrt  uf  -^he  b°roughofwLflWM  An°W 

^a~5hS?as,rs“,”°”,ss 

of  the  enemy  caused  onslaughts 

the  Christian  ffins  to  flp11,9  s-|ttlers  and 

as  a  refuge;  when  t®0,?0  Betblehem 

Bethany  at  the  font-,  nf  ft  ^?i\lans  f°und  a 
a  Fridenshutten— tenfcq  e3llentown  road, 

| foot  of  the  Sisters’ inn  °f  JPeace— , at  the 

(resting  place  in  the  noiih110^  a  temporary 

! Bethlehem.  Mav  th?a  £th  11  part  of  West 

SIS  T,m‘  ^™«rteTS**“d  te*«« 

K  °  »  ™  LE- 

;Kfis  swhvr‘d  4 

torn  down  A.  D.  1379  13  bouso>  which  was 

|h/s  What  a  change 

since  the  “first  store*  77  tiL  ?ur,  dre™s 
(Delaware”  was  opened  at  «£***?  of  the 
I  let  posterity  remember  th  JHsApot  And 
offered  for  sale  more  f „°f  th(\  articles 

and  fifty  were  of  Cjf  l  on?  bundred 

home  production,  rnade^n!?  nufactura  or 

town  barely  ten  year,  nu  doroduced  in  a 
indeed  grander  than  was  thi?Ur mtorAs  are 
^b«j£lMwnd.no.JQ»dli5gitaIl* 

tees  «ooiie«ie  s2cMadISi>I°“  “7“  prem' 

It  was  built  in  17£0  anT  °ary  for  Girl* 
j seminary  until  1815  used  as  fti 

“w-uing  and  was"  pootiranm0,  il  was  E 
.Willow  Oast  Jo.”  In  is57auy  kn°wn  as 

IS®0-  2  ^0^iadnemp°i: 

have  reachfitoat  pfn  m  m,'  fnd  now  we 
for  a  century  and  ih£if0£  0lir  town,  which 
to  the  education  of  m!  been  dedicated 

?ot.  reason  to  rejoice  thnrUf g’  Have  we 
schoolmaster  was  "a^h1  tbe  very 
not  abroad”  in  om.  83  at  home”  and 
this  spot  is  the  perennial?/™  lesson  of 
of  popular  education  1 growtb  and  vigor 
station  V.-the  rrvB^ 

9.  Master 

bnoase>  erected  A.  I).  1741V??'  Tbo  clergy 

10  was  organMd  t4t3„^ails  the 


ma 


fern hthebho1use!f,brLtre  “e  true  «etd- 

m;  fife 

Ja 

Pe gins  with  this  house  -Bethlehem 

,:Trs2;7T?LrTanrGr" 

Seminary  for  Girls,  erected  A 

was  used  for  school  *$££&**,  g 

A2-  Miss  Jane  Clauder-  The  full  hi,* 

1“' <■  w  S'iiS 

fie  tounaon 

ing  men  and  women,  who  establth 
town  on  an  indenendorl?i  •  lsbed  the 
and  intellectual  mni-f  0nt  basls>  sPiritual 
:  looked.  We  are  Zon/^TJ-6  ?oC  over- 
the  centre  of  the  ancient*  nnad  buildinS. 
the  oldest  schoolhouse  in  ??adrar“gle>  as 
we  may  believe?  the  first  Seh™ih“* 
A=,  forth.  hlghS  ”So°fer  i? 

IS.’ B  Oha7e™TraSf’  S™ 
west  part  of  this  building6  Tbe  south- 
A.  D.  1742,  as  the  house of  *3 

( men,  or  Single  Brethren  nr  J\?mamed 
ment.  In  1748  if  P“ren>  of  the  settle 

House.  In  1751  and *£' 3 „  Si3ters’ 
wing  was  built,  to  connect  wnwnthern 
raises  oi  the  First  beminarv  77?  the  Pa¬ 
wing,  on  Church  ct-»AA  ary-  ,  I  he  eastern 

_  iJ'Mtel SSW  ll"‘„K,rr™ 

be  counted  a  triumnh  £'*  bal1  not 
then  as  now  men  vicldod^a  °ur  sex  that 
deference  to  women  ?  Th  JUe  r?spect  aod 
that  we  should*1  dwell  il  th?«  lntended 
structure,  but  it  wnn  tbls.  massive 

this  building  should  be  mn6  eyident  that 
kept  it  ever  since.  ours,  and  we  have 

d<>  weH  cSfTo  mind  6th  SiS- 6rs!  We 
graces  which  cluster  around^hoZ  wh8  and 

ceeded  us,  and  to  value  the  i«  whoPre- 
Giey  teach  of  simnlo0,^0  i.eS8°us  which 
WhW  they  ,5°  duty‘ 

bo  the  lot  of  some  of  us  d  as  may 
skillful  fingers  wrought  ’  their 

jwith  silken  flosT  wh»fi,brlght  designs 
painting  occupied  'their'  tl me  ^hS1C  and 

faithful,  haippy  women  mim\  t^ey  were 
ibe  secre t  ola  hap Py  Tbey  had  learned 

16.  Miss  Alamie  Boyer-  And  the 

grateful,  too  When  nA-  i  d  Ab ey  were 
(o’er  the  land,  in  th0°e  tfmisUd?-huVered 
men^s  souls  when  which  tried 

Patriots  wLTeadinl^e  Td  his 

for  independence,  when  Leliene  Srtru^gle 
®tfce  lay  wounded  in  rm*.  Ba  Fay- 

Pulaski  aided  in  nrn^-0WDVaDd  brave 
wrought  for  him  Pr?tecting  them,  they 

that  a  breath  might  destroy  it  °7oSf°  ff -f1 


walls  worthy  to  be  n°ameddw7thh^  tbese 

apostolic  times  Notam!£,7ltb  tbose  of 
icientdays  when  the  witness  stfirit1*6 

(have  been  noble  instanc^^f  Almes.  tbere 
(their  duty.  Well  wern  ,'71  °f  de70tl0n  to 
their  example  re  lfc  for  us  to  lmitate 

institution;  to  respect  the  w^hftUVincienfc 
just  as  you  wish  y^ur  oWtafr11 
ispected;  to  give  vour  siX.  .  i  •to  ,be  re‘ 

a°ndSUlPaC 

themselves divinely^lildT’110’1  U“r  “nd 


.iTON  VIII.— THE  OLD  CHAPEL, 
in  A.  D.  1751  was  erected  the  old 
nanel,  the  second  place  of  public  worship 
in  Bethlehem.  Not  ten  years  had  passed 
before  the  chapel  in  the  second  story  of  the 
clergy  house  proved  to  be  too  small  for  the 

Se2o!6 Master  Willis  Diehl  :  What  a  notable 
history  these  sacred  walls  could  tell,  of 
Indian  baptisms  and  missionary  reports 
from  those  who  were  heralds  of  the  gospel 
and  forerunners  of  Christian  civilization , 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  J ersey ,  in  New 
York,  and  beyond  the  Ohio!  Bethlehem  I 
was  an  industrial  centre,  an  educational 
centre-  it  was  more  than  that— it  was  a 

centre’ from  which  went  forth  religious  j 

influences  which  are  even  yet  being  felt. 

STATION  IX.— THE  WIDOW  S  HOUSE.  , 

21  Master  George  Yeager:  In  A.  D.  1768 
was  erected  the  widows’  house,  the  eastern. 

addition  being  built  in  1794  and  l<9o.  Since 

1873  it  is  a  home  for  the  widows  of  Mora- ( 

vifin  ministers.  In  1891  the  same  friend  j 
who  endowed  it  in  1873  caused  the  southern 

WSg  Miss6  Annie  Jones:  The  building 
bears  silent  testimony  to  the  labors  and. 

devotions  of  the  older  women  of  the 
church,  to  the  faithfulness  with  which 
they  have  discharged  the  duties  of  theu 
station  to  the  willingness  which  they 
fhowSo  aid  in  every  good  word  and  work. 
To  him  who  can  rightly  interpret  what  be 
sees  and  bears,  it  is  a  benediction  to  come 
within  its  walls. 

iTATTftNI — THE  OLD  PH  ARM  AC  I. 

23  Master  Paul  T.  Krause:  Not  forget-. 

H the  care  of  the  body  while  attending 
to  the  cure  of  souls,  both  of  whites  and  of  i 
Indians?  the  first  Bethlehem  P^mmcy 
was  opened  in  the  clergy  house  from 
to  1752  In  1752  the  pharmacy  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  this  stand  and  this  tablet  is 
placed  upon  the  site  of  the  old  laboratory, 
for  Bethlehem  deseryes  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  list  of  “anufacturingdrug- 
gists  and  chemists  in  the  United  States 
24  Master  Robert  Cortright.  Trite  but 
true  it  is  that  “times  change  and  we  change 
with  them.”  Some  of  Bethlehem  s  glonts 
are  no  more;  some  have  taken  new  shape 
■fed  form  No  good  results  from  boasting 
6f  the  exploits  of  the  past;  the  present  is 


oUr  time-to  work;  let  each  one  strive  to  do 
his  duty  to  the  present  glory  of  the  town.  | 
STATION  XI.— THE  SITE  OF  THE  FIRST  HOUSE' 
OF  BETHLEHEM. 

25.  Master  Charles  Richards:  On  this 
spot  stood  the  first  house  of  Bethlehem,! 
erected  in  1741,  and  demolished  in  1823. 
Indissolubly  linked  with  the  naming  of  i 
our  town  we  honor  the  spot  as  the  first 
shelter  of  the  men  who  began  to  build  our 

^26.  Miss  Iva  Krause:  Only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  barely  more  than 
fifty  years  since  the  first  Quaker  landed  at 
Chester  and  at  Philadelphia,  the  sturdy 
band  of  pioneers  made  a  rough  shelter  for 
themselves  in  the  woods  that  clothed  these 
hills,  to  protect  them  while  building 
houses  for  the  destined  colony.  Let  their 
confidence,  their  humble  faith,  their  en¬ 
durance  of  danger  and  hardship,  inspire 
us  to  emulate  their  virtues. 

STATION  XII.— THE  SEMINARY  FOR  GIRLS. 

27.  Master  Ralph  Beckel:  In  1748  this 
building  was  erected  as  a  house  for  the 
Single  Brethren,  who  had  resigned  their 
former  quarters  to  the  Single  Sisters. 
With  brief  intermission  it  was  use i  as  a, 
general  hospital  by  the  armies  of  the 
United  Colonies  from  December,  1776,  to 
the  summer  of  1778.  Since  1815  it  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Moravian  Seminary  for 
Girls. 


28  Miss  Marion  Levering:  Few  bui 
in  our  town  have  won  the  renown  tl 
cluster  round  this  house.  The  scene 
varied  industrial  activity'for upwards 
sixty  years,  a  shelter  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  of  the  united  colonies 
the  dark  days  of  1776,  its  modern  glory 
the  seat  of  the  Moravian  boarding  school 
for  girls  has  caused  ‘Bethlehem  to  be  a 
household  word  in  thousands  of  homes  in 

°??9bM^  Florence  Bieber:  Honor,  there¬ 
fore',  be  unto  the  memory  of  those  who 
helped  to  make  Bethlehem  and  Bethlehem 
schools  a  fond  recollection  to  so  map? 
hearts  A  good  work,  rightly  performed, 
never  fails  to  bring  its  due  reward,  ana 
Bethlehem  hopes  that  its  school  for  girls 
and  all  its  sehools  may  continue  to  do 
good  and  thorough  work,  and  then  reflect, 
glory  on  the  town. 

STATION  XIII.— THE  MAIN  ROAD  TO  OHIO. 

30.  Master  Frank  Padgett:  At  this  spot 
in  tie  old  road,  which  was  laid  out  in  1745, 
stood  the  signpost  with  its  finger  board  , 
pointing  out  “The  Main  Road  to  Ohio.  I 
The  direction  may  have  been  rather  in¬ 
definite,  but  many  a  resident  of  the  town 
could  have  given  from  personal  experience, 
the  details  of  the  route. 

31.  Master  Ernst  Caffrey:  Westward. 
tViR  star  of  empire  takes  its  way,  and  e 
now  that  we  travel  almost  with  electric 
speed  we  forget  that  scores  of  men  yet 
ifvTng  in  our  midst,  can  recall  the  time 
tobati  weeks  were  required  to  reach  Ohio, 
Then  spokenTf  as  ‘Mhe  west.”  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  first  white  girl  born  in 
Ohio  (bom  April  16,  1871,  odf 
dred  and  eleven  years  ago),  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  Moravian  Missionary  from  Beth- 1 

THE111  BURIAL  PLACE  OF  CONTINENTAL  f 
SOLDIERS.  | 

32  Master  Horace  Seckleman:  On  this  ■ 

slope  were  buried  about  five  hundred  sol-  I 
diers  of  the  revolution,  who  died  in  the  * 
general  hospital  at  Bethlehem,  between 
f?76  and  1778.  In  their  memory  this  stone 
is  erected.  On  the  same  hillside  many, 
prisoners,  Hessians  and  others,  who  died 
while  in  custody  at  Bethlehem,  found 

bU33iaMaster  Harry  Becker:  We  can  only 
regret  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  the 
in  tli0  war  ofiic®»  wh©n  fch.©  British 
held  possession  of  the  city  of  Washington 
in  the  war  of  1812,  has  prevented  a  clearer 
statement.  For  us  the  memorial  stone  is 
a  monument  “to  the  unknown  dead,  who 
wSe  willing  to  die  that  their  country 
^ilht  live  ’’  Like  the  graves  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  let  this 
granite  block  exhort  us  to  be  faithful  to 
our  country. 

STATION  XV.  THE  OLD  WATER  WORKS. 

34.  Master  H.  Van  Horn:  Near  this  spot 
stood  the  first  water  works  in  Bethlehem, 
claimed  to  be  the  first  in,  the  United 
States.  It  was  built  of  logs  in  1754,  only 
twelve  years  after  the  settlement  o.  the 
town!  From  1761  to  1832  this  stout  build, 
ino-  contained  the  works.  In  the  latter 
year  the  works  were  moved  to  the  building 
across  the  way,  where  they !  still  remain. 

35.  Master  Edmund  Wollmuth:  We  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  had  they  lived  to 
see  the  day  Gottfried  Haberecht,  the  first 
water  carrier  for  the  settlement  of  Bethle-| 
hem,  and  Johann  David  Schnall,  his  suc> 
cessor  (who  once  upon  a  time  upset  his 
water  cart  and  broke  his  arm),  would  have 
rejoiced  when  Hans  Christopher  Chris¬ 
tiansen’s  work  was  crowned  with  success, 
and  a  jet  of  water  was  thrown  as  high  as 
the  roof  of  the  clergy  house  last  Monday 
oue  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  ago. 

'  "  ‘"iw  - 
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STATION  XVI.— THE  jvj.i'iur  o 
35.  Master  Oliver  Daily:  At  thisspotthe 
ing’s  road,  laid  out  ia  1745,  crossed  the 
ver  at  the  second  ford,  connecting  with 
le  road  through  Bethlehem  to  PhiladeF 
phia.  When  the  first  settlers  came  toij 
Bethlehem  they  “made  their  own  road”  irf 
more  ways  than  one.  Many  a  horseman,; 
j  many  a  wagon  crossed  the  stream  by  the! 
king’s  highway  througn  the  water. 

37.  Master  Harry  Hill:  Occasions  like 

(this  help  us  to  understand  how  the  present 
is  in  many  respects  better  than  the  past. 
It  might  be  “fun”  for  “us  boys”  to  wade 
across  the  river  in  summer  time,  in  order 
|  to  see  “L.  U.”  settle  “U.  P.”  or  “Lafay- 
ette,”  or  be  settled  by  “Yale;”  but  in 
j  winter  time  even,  we  would  like  to  be  ex¬ 
cused.  We  would  rather  walk  freely  over 
the  Lehigh  bridge  or  pay  toll  over  the  New 
Street  bridge, 

oo  sJAtton  xvii.— the  old  ferry. 
j  Master  John  Sherer:  Long  before  the 
,  days  of  bridges,  communication  with  the 
j  south  side  of  the  river  was  maintained  bv 
a  rope  ferry,  which  landed  at  this  spot. 

I  The  ferry  was  maintained  for  fifty-one 
years,  from  1743  to  1794,  when  the  first 
bndgeacross  the  Lehigh  was  built.  :  ^ 

fJL™8tei\?arSy  Herbst:  The  southern 
terminus  of  the  ferry  was  that  group  of 
sycamore  trees,  t  just  above  the  railroad 
bridge  and  when  the  great  freshet  of  1841 
swept  away  the  Lehigh  bridge,  the  fenv 
was  again  brought  injtf  use.  It  was  no 
small  ferry,  for  thoMat  boat  was  large 
enough  to  carry  sixNhorses.  The  whole 
contrivance  was  a  wcfffler  to  early  visitors, 
who  had  never  seen  the  applications  of 
scientific  principles  by  which  the  steam 
supplied  the  power  to  run  the  boat  across 
its  current. 

STATION  XVIII. — THE  SITE  OF  THE  CROWN 
.A  INN. 

Roben  C°Pe:  Near  this  spot 
stood  the  Crown  Inn,  the  first  public  house 
m  the  neighborhood.  Tradition  says  that 
Washington  sojourned  here  in  1777,  when 
he  tried  to  visit  Lafayette,  his  friend,  who 
lay  wounded  at  Bethlehem.  From  1794  the 
u®ed  blrm  purposes,  and 
•?  c°ttung  of  the  railroad  caused 

j  its  demolition. 

|  41.  Master  William  Ross:  Great  is  the 
contrast  between  the  modest  Crown  Inn 
and  the  princely  Wyandotte,  but  no 
greater  than  that  between  the  slow  travel 
i  ?n  id°L  on  horseback,  by  farm  wagon,  or 
j  by  stage  coach,  and  the  rapidly  whirling 
railroad  trains,  which  reduce  distances 
from  days  to  minutes.  It  took  the  first 
settlers  the  greater  part  of  four  days  to 
walk  or  ride  to  Bethlehem  by  the  “Perkio- 
men  route,”  a  journey  now  made  in  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half.  Nor  is  the  con- 

:|ru?h|8e°,hSd„mthe  Wu*h  -l' 

To  enable  the  reader  to  set  an  idea  of  the 
localities  of  the  historical  places  above 
named,  the  following  paranraph  from  the 
official  order  is  republished,  with  the 

risk*-  °f  CaCh  PlaCe  marked  with  an  aste- 

The  line  of  march  will  be  as  follows- 
Down  the  south  side  of  Broad  street  to 
Main  street;  down  Main  street  to  the  Sun 
v°5arket  streetiuP  Market  (north 
^lfc!ng,  °pPosite  Cedar  street,  to 
mark  the  last  house  of  the  Indian  village 

1  £  %inV  \n,dat«le  site  of  the  First  Store* 
the  Lehigh  Valley;  crossing  Market 
i  reet  opposite  the  northeast  gate  of  the 
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Old  Graveyard,  passing  down  the  second 
avenue  between  the  oldest  graves  to  the 
southwest  gate,  halting  at  the  site  of  the 
Second  Seminary  for  Girls,*  and  continu¬ 
ing  to  Cedar  street  and  Church  street. 
After  halting  at  the  Clergy  House*  the  pro¬ 
cession  will  move  to  the  open  quadrangle 
and  mark  the  Sisters’  House,*  the  First 
Seminary,*  the  Old  Chapel*  and  the 
Widows’  House.*  The  line  having 
been  reformed,  the  procession  will 
move  down  Church  street  and  up 
Main  street,  halting  at  the  site 
of  the  Old  Pharmacy,*  and  crossing  in 
front  of  the  Eagle  Hotel,  proceed  to  the 
site  ot  the  First  House  of  Bethlehem,* 
thence  along  the  west  side  of  Main  street 
j  to  the  south  side  of  Church  street,  at  the 
Seminary  for  Girls.*  The  exercises  at  this 
j  spot  will  close  with  the  hymn,  “My  coun- 
j  try,  ’tis  of  thee,”  etc.,  and  the  girls  will  be 
1  excused  from  further  participation. 

The  line  of  march  having  been  reformed, 
the  boys  will  march  by  “the  main  road  to 
Ohio,”*  to  the  site  of  the  graves  of  Conti¬ 
nental  soldiers, *and  eountermarching.halt 
at  theFirstWaterworks,*the  King’s  Road,* 
the  Old  Ferry,*  and  passing  to  in  South 
Bethlehem,  mark  the  site  of  the  Crown 
Inn.*  Countermarching  to  Main  street, 
north  of  Church,  the  procession  will  be 
dismissed.  _ 


IA  GOOD  LESSON INDISTOKY 
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SOMETHING  THE  SprfOOL  CHILDREN 
WILL  FORGET. 
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Better  Far  Than  fT  Day  of  Study  Among 
Musty  Books  and  Dusty  Desks  and 
Busty  Wits— Tablets  Unveiled  at  Every 
Spot  of  Any  Historical  Importance. 
Boys  and  Girls  Do  the  Unveiling  and 
Speak  the  Words  of  Dedication. 

This  morning’s  demonstration  was  one  of 
unbounded  interest.  It  was  participated  in 
by  the  1800  school  children  of  the  town, who 
marched  from  one  point  of  historical  interest 
to  another,  making  or  listening  to  brief  ex¬ 
planatory  speeches  at  each  place.  The 
scholars  of  the  Moravian  Parochial  School 
and  of  the  publio  schools  massed  in  proces¬ 
sion  at  9  o’clock  at  Broad  and  Centre  Streets, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  Chief  Marshal 
Rau  and  his  staff  of  aids,  marched  down 
town  to  the  inspiring  musio  of  the  Fairview 
Band.  The  procession  was  nearly  i 
squares  in  length,  and  a  number  of  citizi 
followed  in  line  after  the  children. 

At  the  Sun  Inn  the  first  tablet  was 
veiled.  Wallace  Johnston  was  the  histo; 
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^oke  as  follows:  “This  building  was 
ected  in  1758  by  the  Moravian  Congrega¬ 
tion  as  a  house  of  entertainment.  It  was 
first  licensed  as  an  inn,  June  17,  1761, under 
George  III,  King  of  England.  This  memor¬ 
ial  tablet  was  placed  here,  June  25,  1892, on 
the  occasion  of  the  sesqui-centennial  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  settlement  of  Bethlehem.” 
Eugene  Barnes  then  spoke  as  follows :  “With¬ 
in  these  ever  hospitable  walls  have  sojourned 
Washington  and  Lafayette,  Gates  and  Laur¬ 
ens,  Adams  and  Lee,  John  Hancook,  of  fa¬ 
mous  signature,  and  scores  of  other  Revolu¬ 
tionary  patriots.  May  the  hostelry  never 
be  forgotten!” 

The  procession  then  marched  up  Market 
Street.  At  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Winter- 
steen,  the  second  tablet  was  unveiled.  Here 
Howard  Wiegner  spoke:  “The  last  house  of 
the  Indian  mission  at  Nain,  now  a  part  of 
the  borough  of  West  Bethlehem.  It  was 
built  in  1758  and  was  removed  to  Bethle¬ 
hem  in  1765.”  Wm.  Fink  said:  “How  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  picture  the  times  when  the  Indian 
question  was  a  living  question  in  our  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  when  the  deadly  onslaughts  of 
the  enemy  caused  the  white  settlers  and 
the  Christian  Indians  to  flee  to  Bethlehem  as 
a  refuge;  when  the  Indians  found  a  Bethany 
at  the  foot  of  the  Allentown  Road,  a  Friedens- 
hutten — ‘tents  of  peace’ — at  the  foot  of  Sis¬ 
ter’s  Hill,  and  a  temporary  resting  place  in 
the  northern  part  of  West  Bethlehem!  May 
this  house  stand  for  ages  to  recall  ancient 
memories!” 

“The  first  store  in  the  Lehigh  Valley” 
was  next  marked.  Howard  Riegel  spoke  as 
follows:  “The  Horscfield  House,  built  A. 
D.,  1749.  This  first  store  in  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  was  opened,  in  1752,  in  the  west  end  of 
this  house,  which  was  torn  down  in  1879.” 
When  he  had  finished  Minnie  Haines  read 
the  following :  “What  a  change  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  our  dreams  since  the  ‘first 
store  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware’ 
ifr/as  opened  at  this  spot!’  And 
pet  posterity  remember  that  of 
the  articles  offered  for  sale,  more  than  150 
were  of  home  manufacture  or  home  produc¬ 
tion,  modo  and  produoed  in  a  town  barely  10 
years  old.  Our  stores  are  indeed  grander 
then  was  this  little  building,  but  our  inde¬ 
pendence  and  self  reliance  no  greater.  ’  ’ 

The  next  station  visited  was  the  “second 
seminary  for  girls.”  Carl  Welden  spoke 
here  as  follows :  “On  these  premises  stood 
the  second  seminary  for  girls.  It  was  built 
in  1890  and  was  used  by  the  seminary  until 
1815.  For  a  time  it  was  used  as  a  dwelling 
and  poetically  known  as  Willow  Castle.  In 
1857  it  was  demolished  to  give  room  for  the 
Moravian  Parochial  School.  ”  Anna  Hack- 
man  then  paid  the  site  this  tribute:  “And 
now  we  have  reached  that  part  of  our  town 
which  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  been  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  education  of  the  young.  Have 
we  not  reason  to  rejoice  that  from  the  very 
first  the  school  master  was  ‘at  home’  and 
not  -abroad’  in  our  town?  The  lesson  of 
this  spot  is  the  perennial  growth  and  vigor 
of  popular  education.  ’  ’ 

The  procession  then  passed  on  to  the 
“Clergy  House.”  Henry  Bishop  unveiled 
the  tablet,  speaking  these  words:  “The 
Clergy  House,  erected  in  1741,  the  second 
house  in  Bethlehem,  and  the  first  place  of 


stated  public  worship,  within  * 
settlement  was  organized,  150  y 
Henrietta  Detwiller  said:  “The  ro 
incidents  connected  with  the  first  0* 
celebration  have  given  our  town  its  name- 
but  the  real  -purpose  of  the  settlement  is 
best  noted  when  we  recall  that  this  building 
was  to  be  the  true  Bethlehem,  the  house  of 
bread,  spiritual  bread  for  the  settlers  and 
for  the  Indians,  and  earthly  bread  for  those 
who  preached  the  glad  tidings  throughout 
our  land.  The  ideal,  the  true  Bethlehem, 
begins  with  this  house.  ’  ’ 

At  the  first  seminary  for  girls,  Jacob 
Blank:  “The  first  seminary  for  girls,! 
erected  1745.  It  was  used  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  from  1746  to  1791.  ”  Then  Jane  dan¬ 
der  spoke;  “The  full  history  of  industrial 
Bethlehem  is  yet  to  be  written.  We  take! 
pride  in  the  fact  that  while  the  founders 
of  the  town  were  hard  working  men  and 
women,  who  established  the  town  on  an  in¬ 
dependent  basis,  spiritual  and  intellectual 
matters  were  not  overlooked.  We  are  proud 
of  this  building,  ihe  centre  of  the  ancient 
quadrangle,  as  the  oldest  school  house  in  the 
town,  and,  we  may  believe,  the  first  school 
house  in  America  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.” 

The  next  tablet  was  unveiled  at  the  Sis¬ 
ters’  House  by  Charles  Traeger,  who  said: 
“The  southwest  part  of  this  building  was 
erected  in  1742  as  the  house  of  the  unmar¬ 
ried  men,  or  single  brethren  of  the  settle- 
aent.  In  1748  it  became  the  Sisters’  House. 

1751  and  1752  the  northern  wing  was 
built,  to  connect  with  the  premises  of  the 
irst  seminary.  The  western  wing  on  Church 
Street  was  built  in  1773.”  Gertrude  Fink 
dropped  this  word  of  meditation  on  the  site: 

‘  ‘Shall  it  not  be  counted  a  triumph  of  our 
sex  that  then  as  now  men  yielded  due  respect 
and  deference  to  women?  It  was  not  in¬ 
tended  that  we  should  dwell  in  this  massive 
structure,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
this  building  should  be  ours,  and  we  have 
kept  it  ever  since.  ”  Helen  Krause  paid  the 
next  tribute:  “Sisters,”  she  began,  “we  do 
well  to  call  to  mind  the  virtues  and  graces  I 
which  cluster  around  those  who  preceded 
,  and  to  value  the  lessons  which  they  teach  I 
of  simple  devotion  to  duty.  Whether  they 
toiled  at  hard  work,  as  may  be  the  lot  of 
some  of  us ;  whether  their  skilful  fingers 
wrought  bright  designs  with  silken  floss; 
whether  music  and  painting  occupied  their 
time,  they  were  faithful,  happy  women. 
They  had  learned  the  secret  of  a  happy 
life.” 

Mamie  Boyer  then  said:  “And  they  were 
grateful,  too,  when  war  clouds  hovered  o’er 
the  land,  in  those  times  which  tried  men’s 
souls,  when  Washington  and  his  fellow- 
patriots  were  leading  the  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence;  when  gallant  Lafayette  lay 
wounded  in  our  town,  and  brave  Pulaski 
aided  in  protecting  them,  they  wrought  for 
him  a  banner,  now  so  frail  that  a  breath 
might  destroy  it,  to  testify  their  gratitude  for 
his  protection.  ” 

Charlotte  Morgan  read:  “And  many  a 
Christian  heroine  sojourned  within  those 
walls  worthy  to  be  ;named  with  those  Of 
apostolio  times.  Not  merely  in  the  ancient 
days  when  the  witness  spirit  ruled  the  hearts 
of  almost  all  who  dwelt  in  our  town,  but 
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«veu  in  modern  times  mere  nave  been  noble' 
instanoes  of  devotion  to  duty.  Well  were  it 
for  us  to  imitate  their  example.  ” 

Hannah  Huber  had  the  last  word  of 
eulogy,  speaking  as  follows:  “Brothers, 
you  also  may  leam  lessons  from  this  ancient 
institution :  to  respect  the  rights  of  women, 
just  as  you  wish  your  own  rights  to  be  re¬ 
spected  ;  to  give  your  sisters  a  fair  chance  to 
support  themselves  by  honorable  toil  and 
labor;  to  protect  them  from  danger  and 
from  care,  and  to  help  them  to  fulfil  that 
mission  in  life  to  which  they  find  themselves 
divine)^  called.” 

At  tjfe  Old  Chapel  which  was  the  next  station 
Bobsp  Bice  said:  “In  1751  was  erected  the 
OldJDhapel,  the  second  place  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  in  Bethlehem.  Not  10  years  had  passed 
hjttore  the  chapel,  in  the  second  story  of  the 
.  Jlergy  House,  proved  to  be  too  small  for  the 
settlement.”  Willis  Diehl  followed  with 
these  worda:  “What  anoiable  history  those 

Ohio!  Bethlehem  was  an  industrial  centre! 
m  educational  centre.  It  was  more  than 
hat.  It  was  a  centre  from  whioh  went 
forth  religious  influences  which  are  even  vet 
(being  felt.”  J 

The  Widows’  House  was  next  visited, 
here  George  Yeager  spoke :  “In  1768  was 

ditfon  W0  'lld<?W8’  House>  the  eastern  ad- 

lS7i\b  gi.bui  t  ln  1794  and  1795.  Since 
73  it  is  a  home  for  the  widows  of  Morn 

vian  ministers.  In  1891  the  same  frWi" 
who  endowed  it  in  1873  caused  ne(l?d 

Fi b^gJose^iei 
sarstt  s&rt  •*£?£ 

which  they  SSw SfCS 

pret  vWjat  he  sees  and  drears  it  iso  k  j- 
,  tion  fcome  within  flswX.”  “  “  b<medl°- 

j  ,At  Bau  8  drag  store  is  the  site  of  the  old 

SS Unyd6iling  the 
careJthfKy6 whifea'tSi^P ““g  the 
of  souls,  both  oyf  The  ^fnd8!^6 
first  Bethlehem  pharmacy  l««o  ^-S’  the 
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(are  no  more;  some  ha  ve^akfn  6m  8  gIories 
and  form.  No  eoldrlLuT  ne*~shape 
of  the  exploits  of  the  past  thT  boasting 
our  time  to  work  •  letefn’  t}°  Present  is 

his  duty,  to  the  present^!1  °ne,strive  to  do 
The  throng  then  marched^ °f  Abe  town-  ’ ’ 

the  Lehigh  Valley  Nationffpt0  !the  rear  of 

the  tablet  on  the^  ite  of  tl  to  unveil 
Bethlehem.  Here  fho  itbe  iP84  house  in 

‘‘On  this  spot  stood  the  firat  hiMn  said: 
hern,  ereoted  in  mi  Z®!  h°use  Bethle- 
-»_mi^and  demolished  in 
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1823.  Indissolubly  linked  with  the  n 
of  our  town,  we  honor  the  spot  as  the 
shelter  of  the  men  who  began  to  build  om 
Iva Krause  added:  “Only  150  years 
after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
barely  more  than  50  years  since  the  first 
Quakers  landed  at  Chester  and  at  Philadel- 
,  phia,  the  sturdy  band  of  pioneers  made  a 
rough  sheher  for  themselves  in  the  woods 
that  clothed  these  hills  to  protect  them  while 
building  houses  for  the  destined  colony  Let 
their  confidence,  their  humble  faith,  their 
endurance  stimulate  us  to  emulate  their  vir- 
tues. 

In  unveiling  the  tablet  at  the  seminary 
for  girls,  Balph  Beckel  said:  “In  1748  this 
budding  was  erected  as  a  home  for  the  sin¬ 
gle  brethren  who  had  resigned  their  former 
quarters  to  the  single  sisters.  With  brief  in¬ 
termissions,  it  was  used  as  a  general  hospital 
by  the  armies  of  the  United  Colonies  from  • 
December,  1776,  to  the  summer  of  1778 
Since  1815  it  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Moravian  Seminary  for  Girls.” 

'  Markm  Levering  said: 

Few  buildings  in  our  town  have  won  the 
renown  that  clusters  round  this  house.  The 
,  scene  of  varied  industrial  activity  for  up- 

I  I^dSi0^  6°^ear8>  a  8heIter  fOT  ‘be  sick  and 
fTAndld  ®oIdler8  of  the  United  Colonies  in 
the  dark  days  of  1776,  its  modem  glory  as 
the  seat  of  the  Moravian  Boarding  School 
for  Girls  has  caused  ‘Bethlehem’  to  be  a 
household  word  in  thousands  of  homes  in 
our  broad  land.  ” 

-Florence  Bieber  added  this  tribute :  “Honor 
therefore,  be  unto  the  memory  of  those  who 
helped  to  make  Bethlehem  and  Bethlehem’s 
school  a  fond  recollection  to  so  many  hearts. 

A  good  work,  rightly  performed,  never  fails 
to  bring  its  due  reward;  and  Bethlehem 
hopes  that  its  school  for  girls  and  all  its 
schools  may  continue  to  do  good  and  thor-' 
ough  work  and  thus  reflect  glory  on  thV 

At  this  place  the  girls  were  dismissed.  The 
boys  and  citizens  then  proceeded  to  unveil 
the  monuments.  The  first  As  at  “The 
^aLn  Eoad  *0  Ohio, ’’and  Frank  Padgjftl 
spoke:  At  this  spot  in  the  old  road  w@ 
was  laid  out  in  1745  stood  the  sign  post  wil 

o  Ohio  boarrriPTtingout  ‘The  Main  Eoad 
to  (Jlno.  The  direction  may  have  heen 

rather  indefinite,  but  many  a  resident  of 

the  town  could  have  given  from  personal 

experience  the  details  of  the  route  ” 

Bmest  Caffrey  added :  “Westward  the  star 

of  empire  takes  its  way,  and  now  that  we 

teyel  aimost  with  electric  speed  we  forget 

that  scores  of  men  yet  living  in  our  midst 

loan  recall  the  time  when  weeks  were  required 

to  reach  Ohio,  then  spoken  of  as  ‘the  west  ’ 

^  e  must  not  forget  that  the  first  white  girl 

born  in  Ohio  (born  April  16,  1781,  only  111 
years  ago)  was  the  daughter  of  a  Moravian 
missionary  from  Bethlehem.  ’  ’ 

The  burial  place  of  Continental  soldle  s 
was  next  mMked.  Joseph  Seckelman  said- 
On  this  slope  were  buried  about  500  sol- 
diers  of  the  Eevolution,  who  died  in  the 
^“e^®14l08Plta|  at.  Bethiehem  between  1776 
a“di778‘  ^ ‘beir  memory  this  stone  is 

erected.  .  On  the  same  hillside  many  prison¬ 
ers,  Hessians  and  others,  who  died  while  in 
custody  at  Bethlehem,  found  burial.  ” 


,  Becker  read  the  following:  “We  can; 
i  ogre t  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  I 
records  in  the  war  office,  when  the  Brit-  j 
jU  held  possession  of  the  city  of  Washing- ! 
ton  in  the  war  of  1812,  has  prevented  a 
clearer  statement.  For  us  the  memorial  | 
stone  is  a  monument  ‘to  the  unknown  dead, 1 
who  were  willing  to  die  that  their  country  j 
might  live.  ’  Like  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  I 
in  the  Rebellion,  let  this  granite  block  ex¬ 
hort  us  to  be  faithful  to  our  country. 

1h9  old  water  works  were  next  marked. 
Here  H.  Van  Horn  said:  “Near  this  spot 
stood  the  first  water  works  in  Bethlehem, 
claimed  to  be  the  first  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  built  of  logs  in  1751,  12  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  town.  From  1761  to 
1832  this  stone  building  contained  the , 
works.  In  the  latter  year  the  works  were 
moved  to  the  building  across  the  way,  where 
they  still  remain.”  Then  Edmund  Woll- 
muth  said:  “We  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
had  they  lived  to  see  the  day,  Gottfried 
Harberect,  the  first  water  carrier  for  the  set¬ 
tlement,  and  Johann  Daird  Sohnall,  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  who  once  upon  a  time  upset  his 
water  cart  and  broke  his  arm,  would  have 
rejoiced  when  Hans  Christopher  Christian¬ 
sen’s  work  was  crowned  with  success,  and  a 
stream  of  water  was  thrown  as  high  as  the 
roof  of  the  Clergy  House,  last  Monday  138 
years  ago.” 

Thence  to  “The  King’s  Road”  the  crowd 
wended  its  way.  There  Oliver  Daily  spoke : 
“At  this  spot  the  King’s  Road,  laid  out  in 
1745,  crossed  the  river  at  the  second  ford, 
connecting  with  the  road  through  Bethlehem 
to  Philadelphia.  When  the  first  settlers  came 
to  Bethlehem  they  ‘made  their  own  road’  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Many  a  horesman, 
many  a  wagon  crossed  the  stream  by  the 
King’s  highway  through  the  water.” 

Harry  Hill  added:  “Occasions  like  this 
help  us  to  understand  how  the  present  is  in 
many  respects  better  than  the  past.  It  might 
be  fine  for  us  boys  to  wade  across  the  river 
.  in  summertime  in  order)  to  see  L.  U.  settle 
U.  P.  or  Lafayette,  or  be  settled  by  Yale,  j 
but  in  winter  time  even  we  would  like  to  be 
excused.  We  wou’d  rather  walk  freely  over 
the  Lehigh  bridge  or  pay  toll  on  the  New ' 
Street  bridge.” 

“The  Old  Ferry,”  at  the  foot  of  Main 
Street,  was  marked  by  John  Sherer,  who 
said:  “Long  before  the  days  of  bridgts 
communication  with  the  south  side  of  the 
river  was  maintained  by  a  rope  ferry,  which 1 
landed  at  this  spot.  The  ferry  was  main¬ 
tained  for  51  years  from  1743  to  1794,  when 
the  first  bridge  across  the  Lehigh  was  built.  ” 

Harry  Herbst  followed,  saying:  “The 
southern  terminus  of  the  ferry  was  that 
group  of  sycamore  trees,  just  above  the  rail¬ 
road  bridge,  and  when  the  great  freshet  of 
1841  washed  away  the  Lehigh  bridge  the 
ferry  was  again  brought  into  use.  It  was  no 
mean  ferry,  for  the  flat  boat  was  large 
enough  to  carry  six  horses.  The  whole  con¬ 
trivance  was  a  wonder  to  early  visitors,  who 
had  never  seen  the  application  of  scientific; 
principles  by  which  the  steam  supplied  the 
power  to  run  the  boat  across  its  current. 

The  last  monument  was  placed  on  the  site 
of  the  Grown  Inn,  where  now  stands  ttie 
Union  Depot,  by  Robert  Cope.  “Near  this  ] 


spot,  ”  he  said,  “stood  the  drown  Inn,"ttffl 
first  publio  house  in  the  neighborhood; 
Tradition  says  that  Washington  sojourned 
here  in  1777,  when  he  tried  to  visit  La¬ 
fayette,  his  friend,  who  lay  wounded  at 
Bethlehem.  From  1794  the  building  was 
used  for  f  irm  purposes,  and  in  1867  the 
coming  of  the  railroad  caused  its  demoli¬ 
tion.” 

William  Ross  concluded  the  orations  as 
follows :  “Great  is  the  contrast  between  the 
modest  Grown  Inn  and  the  princely  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  but  no  greater  than  that  between  the  t 
slow  travel  on  foot,  on  horse  back,  by  farm 
wagon  or  by  stage  coach  and  the  rapidly 
whirling  railroad  trains  whioh  reduce 1 
the  distances  from  days  to  minutes. 
It  took  the  first  settlers  the  greater  part  of 
*  four  days,  to  walk  or  ride  to  Bethlehem  by 
the  Perkiomen  route,  a  journey  now  made ; 
in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  Nor  is  the 
contrast  greater  than  between  the  fields  and  i 
forest  of  the  Hoff  art  farm,  barely  40  years  j 
ago,  and  the  bustling  borough  of  South  ' 
Bethlehem.” 

The  interesting  and  edifying  exercises  were 
concluded  about  noon.  The  boys  and  girls 
who  unveiled  the  tablets  and  monuments 
and  who  read  the  descriptive  addresses,  all 
acquitted  themselves  splendidly.  The  ad- ! 
dresses  were  all  supplied  by  E.  G.  Klose, 
who  displayed  considerable  tact  in  their 
composition.  With  this  the  morning’s  oele- 
bration  came  to  a  delightful  close. 

As  the  Times  went  to  press  at  noon,  the 
following  programme  is  published  of  all  the 
snl s squent  exercises: 

The  parade  and  other  exercises  of  the 
afternoon  will  be  fully  reported  on  Monday. 
This  evening  the  town  will  be  gorgeously 
illuminated.  The  Lerch  &  Rice  Company 
will  head  the  illumination  with  several  hun-  ; 
dred  electric  lights.  Other  stores  will  illu¬ 
minate  with  electricity  and  at  hundreds  of 
dwelling  houses  all  over  town  Chinese  lan- 1 
terns  will  shed  their  glow  of  variegated! 
lights.  The  open  air  concerts  by  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  and  Fairview  Bands  will  be  pleasing 
features  of  the  evening.  The  former  will 
play  10  pieces  on  Broad  Street.  The  Fair- 
view  will  discourse  the  following  programme 
from  the  lawn  below  the  Eagle  Hotel : 


“March  Trlumphale.” 

Overture. — “Light  Cavalry.” . Suppe 

Waltz, — "Over  the  Waves.” . . . Boses 

“Patrol  American.” . Meacham 

Selection. — “Torquato  Tass®.” . Dorizettl 

Caprice. — “Odette.” . ......Brooks 

Selection. — "Plantation  Songs.  ” . Conterno 

Concert  Polka  —“The  Village  Smithy.”,. ..  Sulhley 

Waltz. — “Herbstrosen.”. . . . Gungl 

Melange. — "Oftenbachiana.” . . 

Fantasia _ “A  .Teilv  Slm>h  TilHo  »  _ 


Selection. — ■  ‘Black  Brigade.” . Beyer 


Polka.— "Blueflnch.”— Trio  lor  piccolo  and  E  and 
B  clarionets 

Galop. — “Good  Night.” . . 

AH  day  the  art  loan  exhibition  in  Mora¬ 
vian  Day  School  Hall  will  be  open  to  i 
visitors.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit  from  every-  I 
body.  The  publio  is  invited  to  attend. 

On  Sunday  the  ce’ebration  will  be  oon-  j 
fined  to  the  Moravian  Church.  There  will  | 
be  prayers  at  9  a.  m,  ;  sermon  at  10:30;  love  | 
feast  at  3  p.  m.  ;  German  festival  services  at 
5  and  communion  at  8  p.  m.  Historical  ad¬ 
dresses  and  choir  music  with  full  orchestral 
accompaniment  will  be  the  features.  The 
nublio  is  welcome  to  all  the  services. 


From> . 
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Bethleliem’s  Sesqui-Centeis 
brated  with  Much  Ceremony. 

STRANGERS  FILL  THE  TOWN. 


Young  Folk  Take  Part  in  the 
Unveiling  of  Tablets  and 
Monuments. 


MONSTER  PARADE  OF 

OIVIO  ORGANIZATIONS. 


The  Old  Borough  Illuminated  and  Gayly 
Decorated — General  W.  Emil  Dos- 
ter  Delivers  the  Historical 
Oration  in  the  Presence 
of  5000  People. 


Special  Despatch  to  The  Pbess. 

Bethlehem,  June  25. -Bethlehem’s  Civic 
Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration  to-day  has 
been  a  glorious  success.  The  entire  town 
was  enveloped  in  bunting  and  gorgeous 
decorations,  and  flags  floated  in  every  di¬ 
rection. 

™e  iT,  S°Uth  BeMehem  and 

West  Bethlehem,  greeted  old  Bethlehem 
on  her  150th  anniversary  early  in  the 
morning  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  blow¬ 
ing  of  steam  whistles.  The  sounds  of  jubi- 

Sbia,vheT^inuf t0  ech0  along  the 

Leb.gh  all  day  long  and  far  into  the  night 

CwTg  W6ather  broueht  thousands 
of  people  to  town.  ^appeared  as  though 

all  the  inhabitants  in  the  entire^Lehigh 
;  \  alley  had  centered  here  to-day  to  honor 
the  good  old  town.  And  thousands  of 


.  m 


strangers  from  a  greater  "distance  swelled 
the  multitude  that  thronged  the  streets  and 
attended  the  various  exercises.  The  orator 
of  the  day  was  General  W.  Emil  Dorset. 
At  S  o  clock  this  morning  the  members  of 
the  Beethoven  Maeunerchor  went  around 
serenading  town  people  before  the  break 
of  day. 

This  morning’s  demonstration  was  one  of 
(unbounded  interest.  It  was  participated 
in  by  the  1800  school  children  of  the  town 
;  who  marched  from  one  point  of  historical 
interest  to  another,  making  or  listening  to 
brief  explanatory  speeches  at  each  place. 
The  scholars  of  the  Moravian  Parochial 
School  and  of  the  Public  Schools  massed  in 
procession  at  9  o’clock  at  Broad  and  Center 
Streets  and  under  the  guidance  of  Chief 
Marshal  Rau  and  his  staff  of  aids,  marched 
down  town  to  tne  inspiring  music  of  the 
1  airview  Band.  The  procession  was  nearly 
two  squares  m  length,  and  a  number  of 
citizens  followed  in  line  after  the  children 
Forty  memorial  tablets  and  monuments 
were  unveiled  At  the  S„n  Inu  the  first 
tablet  was  unveiied  Wallace  Johnston  was 

th<%LJ8tKn-15:  He  spoke  33  follows:— 
a?1  s  b3lldln£  wa3  erected  in  1758  bv 
the  Moravian  congregation,  as  a  house  of 
entertainment.  It  was  first  licensed  as  an 
inn,  Jiinfe  i7,  1761 ,  under  George  III  King 
°t  England.  9  his  memorial  tablet  was 
placed  here  June  25,  1S92,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration  of  the 
settlement  of  Bethlehem.” 

nes  theu,  spoke  as  follows  :— 
Within  these  ever  hospitable  walls  have 
sojourned  Washington  and  Lafavette 
Gates  and  Laurens,  Adams  and  Lee,  'John 
Hancock,  of  larnous  signature,  ar.d  scores 
revolutionary  patriots.  May  the 


--  -----  pairic 

hostelry  never  be  forgotten.” 

9  he  procession  then  marched  up  Market 
fetreet.  At  tne  residence  of  Mrs.  Winters!,.,^ 


the  second  tablet  was  unveiled.  Here 
thes»vwords  were  spoken  :— 

The  last  house  of  the  Indian  Mission  at 
Mam,  now  a  part  of  the  borough  of  West 
Rethlehem.  It  was  built  in  1758  and  was 
removed  to  Bethlehem  in  1765.” 

WiHiam  Frick  spoke  as  follows:  "How 
aitncult  it  is  to  picture  the  times  when  the 
Indian  question  was  a  living  question  in 
our  Commonwealth;  when  the  deadly  on 
slaughts  of  the  enemy  caused  the  white  set- 
tlers  and  the  Christian  Indians  to  flee  to 
Bethlehem  as  a  refuge.  May  this  house 
stand  for  years  to  recall  ancient  memories.” 

The  first  store  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  was 
next  marked.  Howard  Eiegel  spoke  as  fol- 
™,The  ll0rse  field  house  built  A.  D. 
1749.  This  first  store  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
was  opened  in  1752,  in  the  west  end  of  this 
house  which  was  torn  down  in  1879.” 

be  finished  Minnie  Haines  read 
the  following: — 

‘‘What  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  our  dreams  since  the  first  store  in  the 
forks  of  the  Delaware  was  opened  at  this 
spot  and  let  posterity  remember  tbat  of  the 
Biiticlcs  offered  for  sale  more  than  150  were 
of  home  manufacture  or  home  production 
made  and  produced  in  a  town  barely  teii 
years  old.  Our  stores  are  indeed  grander 
than  was  this  little  building,  but  our  inde- 
,  jpendence  and  self-reliance  no  greater.” 

I  The  next  station  visited  was  the  second 
I  seminary  for  girls.  Cari  Welden  spoke 
here  as  follows:  “On  these  premises  stood 


CORPSE  HOUSE  AND  ODD 


MORAVIAN 
was  built' 


CHAPEL  IN  CEDAR  SQUARE. 


the  second  seminary  for  girls.  I 
in  1790  and  was  used  by  the  seminary  until 
1815.  For  a  time  it  was  used  as  a  dwelling 
and  poetically  known  as  Willow  Castle.  In 
1857  it  was  demolished  to  give  room  for  the 
Moravian  parochial  school." 

Anna  Hackman  now  paid  the  site  this 
tribute:  "And  now  we  have  reached  that 
part  of  our  town  which  for  a  century  and  a 
half  has  been  dedicated  to  the  education 
of  the  young.  Have  we  not  reason  to  re¬ 
joice  that  from  the  very  first,  the  school¬ 
master  was  at  home,  and  not  abroad  in  our 
town?  The  lesson  of  this  spot  is  the  per¬ 
ennial  growth  and  vigor  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion.’’ 

THE  CLERGY  HOUSE. 

The  procession  then  passed  on  to  the 
clergy  house.  Henry  Bishop  unveiled  the 
(ablet,  speaking  these  words:  “The  clergy 
house  erected  in  1741  was  the  second  house  in 
Bethelehem  and  the  first  place  of  stated 
public  worship.  Within  its  w  alls  the  set¬ 
tlement  was  organized  150  years  ago.” 

Henrietta  Detwiler  said:  “The  romantic 
incidents  connected  with  the  first  Christ¬ 
mas  celebration  have  given  pur  town  its 
name;  but  the  real  purpose  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  is  best  noted  when  we  recall  that  this 
building  was  to  be  the  true  Bethlehem,  the 
house  of  bread — spiritual  bread  for  the 
settlers  and  for  the  Indians,  and  earthly 
bread  for  those  who  preached  the  _  glad  ti¬ 
dings  tborugbout  our  land.  The  ideal,  the 
true  Bethlehem,  begins  with  this  house.” 

At  the  first  seminary  for  girls,  Jacob 
Blank  said :  “  The  first  seminary  for  girls  was 
erected  in  1745.  It  was  used  for  school  pur¬ 
pose  from  1746  till  1791.  ! 

Then  Jane  Clauder  spoke:  “The  full 
history  of  industrial  Bethlehem  is  yet  to  be 
written.  We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  founders  of  the  town  were  hard 
working  men  and  women,  who  established 
he  town  on  an  independent  basis,  spiritual 

4b.  intellectual  matters  were  not  oyer- 
Jd.  We  are  proud  of  this  building, 
tre  of  the  ancient  quadrangle,  as  I 
school  house  in  the  town, and 
^  tove,  the  first  school  house  in 
„  (the  higher  education  of 


m 


I  1  THE  SISTERS  HOUSE. 

The  next  tablet  was  unveiled  at  the  sis¬ 
ter’s  house  by  Charles  Traeger,  who  said: 
“The  southwest  part  of  this  building  was 
erected  in  1742  as  the  house  of  the  unmar- 
ried  men  or  single  brethren  of  the  settle 
ment.  In  1748  it  became  the  sister’s 
house.  In  1751  and  1752  the  northern  wing 
was  built  to  connect  with  the  premises  of 
the  first  seminary.  The  western  wing  on 
Church  street  was  built  in  1773.” 

Gertrude  Fink  dropped  the  word  of  med-j  ! 
itation  on  the  site:  “Shall  it  not  be  counted! 
a  triumph  of  our  sex  that  then,  as1 
now,  men  yielded  due  respect  and  defer-  .• 
ence  to  women.  It  was  not  intended  that  ; 


ence  to  women,  it  »  as  uuu  i  | 

we  should  dwell  in  this  massive  structure,  J  > 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  this  build-,  I 
should  be  ours,  and  we  have  kept  it| 


mg 

ever  since. 

Helen  Krause  paid  the  next  tribute: 
“Sisters,”  she  began,  “  We  do  well  to  call 
to  mind  the  virtues  and  graces  which  cluster 
around  those  who  preceded  us  and  to  value 
the  lessons  which  they  teach  of  simple 
devotion  to  duty.  Whether  they  toiled  at 
hard  work  as  may  be  the  lot  of  some  of  us, 
whether  their  skillful  fingers  wrought 


bright  designs  with  silken  floss,  whether  t 


music  and  painting  occupied  their  time, they 
were  faithful,  happy  women. _  They  had 
learned  the  secret  of  a  happy  life.” 

Mamie  Boyer  then  said:  “And  they  wer 
gratetul, too, when  dark  clouds  hovered  ove 
the  land  in  those  days  which  tided  men’s 
souls,  when  Washington  and  his  fellow 
patriots  were  leading  the  struggle  for  in- 
dejjendence,  when  gallant  Lafayette  lay 
-wounded  in  our  town  and  brave  Pulaski 
aided  in  protecting  them,  they  wrought  for 
him  a  banner  now  so  frail  that  a  breath 
might  destroy  it,  to  testify  their  gratitude 
for  his  protection.” 

Charlotte  Morgan  said :  “And  many  a 
Christian  heroine  sojourned  within  those 
walls  worthy  to  be  named  with  those  of 
apostolic  times.  Not  merely  in  the  ancient 
days  when  the  witness  spirit  ruled  the 
hearts  of  almost  all  who  dwelt  in  our  town, 
but  even  in  modern  times  there  have  beenj 
noble  instances  of  devotion  to  duty.  Well 
were  it  for  us  to  imitate  their  example”.  | 


I -  - *  — 

r  HannaE_Hii'BerTiad  the  last  word  of  eu- 
pogy,  speaking  as  follows :  “Brothers,  you 
jalso  may  learn  lessons  from  this  ancient 
institution  to  respect  the  rights  of  women 
pust  as  you  wish  your  own  rights  to  be  re¬ 
spected,  to  give  your  sisters  a  fair  chance 
t0  support  themselves  by  honorable  toil 
;  ana  labor,  to  protect  them  from  danger  and 
from  care,  and  to  help  them  to  fulfil  that 
.mission  in  life  to  which  they  find  them¬ 
selves  divinely  called.” 

— MJhg.old  chapel,  which  was  the  next 
station,  Robert  Rice  said :  “In  1751  was 
erected  the  old  chapel,  the  second  place  of 
public  worship  m  Bethlehem.  Not  ten  years 
Pafss.?d  befcre  the  chapel  in  the  second 
1  story  of  the  clergy  house  proved  to  be  too 
j  small  for  the  settlement,” 

,.™s  Diebl  followed  with  these  words! 

bistory  those  sacred  walls 

1  °l  Inchf!n  baPtisms  and  mission- 
?,r7  Rpoitsfrom  those  who  were  heralds  of 
Christian  civilization  in  Pennsylvania  and 

^Ohin^T&Vu  NeW  York  and  beyond  the 
Ohio.  Bethlehem  was  an  industrial  eeti - 

thaAnhardUCTaeti0Dal  C'enter'  ]t  was  more 
thab  that.  It  was  a  center  from  which 

went  forth  religious  influences  which  are 
I  even  yet  being  felt."  are 

THE  WIDOWS’  HOUSE. 

TWpWldOWx-  h0l,se  was  next  visited. 
Th  f  aG*t0rge- }  eager  spoke  :  “ In  1768  was 
ereeted  the  widows’  bouse,  the  eastern  ad- 

fdition  being  built  in  1794  and  1795.  Since 
(  8,  o  it  18  a  home  for  the  widows  of  the 
Moravian  ministers.  In  1891  the  same 
friend  who  endowed  it  in  1873  caused  the 

southern  wing  to  he  built.” 

Annie  Jones  delivered  this  eulogy  •  “This 

to  the  willingness  which  they  show  to  aid 
m  every  good  word  and  work  To  hi- 
Wh0  can  rightly  interpret  what  ho  sS  and 

. 


MORAVIAN  SCHMITZ  HOUSE. 


■ 
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bears  it  is  a  beautiful  benediction  to  come 
(within  its  walls.” 

I  At  Rau’s  drug  store  is  the  site  of  the  old 
■  Dharmacy.  In  unveiling  the  tablet  here 
Haul  1.  Krause  said  :  “Not  forgetting  the 
care  of  the  body  while  attending  10  the 
care  of  the  souls,  both  of  the  whites  and 
Indians,  the  first  Bethlehem  pharmacy 
was  opened  in  the  Clergy  House  from  1742 
?,  j'  1752  the  pharmacy  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  this  stand, and  this  tablet  is  placed 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  laboratory,  for 
.tSethlehem  deserves  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  ot  the  list  of  maufacturing  druggists 
land  chemists  in  the  United  States." 

L  f°  this  Robert  Cortright  added:  “Trite 
nit  true  it  is  that  times  change  and  we 
change  with  them.  Some  of  Bethlehem’s 
glories  are  no  more,  some  have  taken  new 
shape  aud  form.  No  good  results  from 
boasting  of  the  exploits  of  the  past;  the 
present  is  our  time  to  work.  Let  each  one 

(tLe'towc  ”  k*8  <*u^r  *°  Present  glory  of 

THE  SITE  OF  THE  FIRST  HOUSE. 

Tbe  throo"  then  maiched  to  the  rear  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  National  Bank  to  un¬ 
veil  the  tablet  on  the  sits  of  the  first  house  ' 
m  Bethlehem.  Here  Charles  Richards 
sa,dJ  "^n  thi3  spot  stood  the  first  house 
of  1  Bethlehem,  erectedin  1741,  and  demol- 
ished  in  1823.  Indissolubly  linked  with  the 
naming  of  our  town,  we  honor  the  spot  as 
the  first  shelter  of  the  men  who  began  to 
build  onr  towD." 

Ifa  Rrause  added:  “Only  150  years 
alter  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus  barely  more  than  fiftv  years  since  the 
first  Quakers  landed  at  Chester  and  at 
i  niiadelpnia,  the  sturdy  band  of  pioneers 
imaoe  a  rough  shelter  for  themselves  in  the 
woods  that  clothed  these  hills  to  protect 
ftbem  while  building  houses  for  the  des¬ 
tined  colony.  Let  their  confidence,  their 
bumble  faith,  their  endurance,  stimulate 
us  to  emulate  tlieir  virtues.” 


•HE  SEMINA 


siling  the  tablet  at  the  Seminary 
s,  Ralph  Beckel  said:  “In  1748  this 
ag  was  erected  as  a  home  for  the 
;  brethren  who  had  resigned  their  for- 
quarters  to  the  single  sisters.  With 

.ef  intermissions  it  was  used  as  a  general 
hospital  by  the  armies  of  the  United  Col¬ 
onies  from  December,  1776,  to  the  Summer 
of  1778.  Since  1815  it  has  been  occupied 
by  the  Moravian  Seminary  for  Girls.”  _ ' 

Then  Marion  Leveron  said:  “Few  build¬ 
ings  in  our  town  have  won  the  renown  that 
clusters  around  this  house.  The  scene  of 
varied  industrial  activity  for  upward  of 
sixty  years,  a  shelter  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  of  the  United  Colonies  i 
in  the  dark  days  of  1776,its  modern  glory  asj 
the  seat  of  the  Moravian  boarding  school  for 
girls  has  caused  Bethlehem  to  be  a  household; 
word  in  thousands  of  homes  in  our  broad  j 
land.” 

Florence  Bieber  added  this  tribute  :“Honor 
therefore,  be  unto  the  memory  of  these  who 
helped  to  make  Bethlehem  and  Bethlehem’s 
school  a  fond  recollection  to  so  many 
hearts.  A  good  work,  rightly  performed, 
never  fails  to  bring  its  due  reward  and 
Bethlehem  hopes  that  its  school  for  gills  and 
all  its  schools  may  continue  to  do  good 
and  thorough  work  and  thus  reflect  glory  on 
the  town.”  The  girls  were  then  dismissed. 
The  boys  and  citizens  proceeded  to  unveil' 
the  monuments. 

The  first  was  at  “The  Main  Road  to 
Ohio,”  and  Frank  Padgett  spoke:  “At  this 
spot  in  the  old  road  which  was  laid  out  in 
1745  stood  the  sign  post  with  its  finger 
board  pointing  out  the  main  road  to  Ohio. 
The  direction  may  have  been  rather  in- 
definite,  bat  many  a  resident  of  the  town 
could  have  given  from  personal  experience 
the  details  of  the  route.” 

Ernest  Caffrey  added :  “Westward  the  star 
of  empire  takes  its  way  and  now  tuat  we 
travel  almost  with  electric  speed  we  forget 
that  scores  of  men  yet  living  in  our  midst 
can  recall  the  time  when  weeks  were  re-  I 
auired  to  reach  Ohio,  then  spoken  of  as  the 
West.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  fisrt 
white  girl  born  in  Ohio  (born  April  16,  1781, 
only  11  years  ago)  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Moravian  missionary  from  Bethlehem. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  REVOLTJTINOISTS. 

The  burial  place  of  Continental  soldiers 
was  next  marked.  Joseph  Seekelman  said : 
“On  this  slope  were  buried  about  500 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution  who  died  in  the 
general  hospital  at  Bethlehem  between  1776 
and  1778.  In  their  memory  this  stone  is 
erected.  On  the  same  hillside  many  prison¬ 
ers,  Hessians  and  others,  who  died  while  in 
custody  at  Bethlehem,  found  burial”. 

Harry  Becker  read  the  following:  “Like; 
the  graves  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Rebellion, 
let  this  granite  block  exhort  us  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  our  country.” 

Other  places  marked  by.  tablets  were: 
the  old  water  works,  the  King’s  road,  the 
old  ferry,  and  the  site  of  the  Crown  Inn, 
where  now  stands  the  Union  Station.  Short 
addresses  were  made  at  each  place.  These 
exercises  were  concluded  about  noon. 

THE  LINE  OF  PARADE. 

At  2.12  P.  M.  the  line  of  parade  was  | 
formed  and  marched  through  the  principal  j 
streets  in  the  following  order:  First  divi¬ 
sion,  Chief  Marshal  and  aids,  Fairview 
band,  Bethlehem  Rifles,  Captain  E.F,  Os¬ 
born;  J.K.  Taylor  Post  No.  182,  G.  A.R., 
Captain  E.F.  Engle,  commander;  Colonel 
Robert  Oldam  Post  No.  527,  G.  A.R.,  W. 


_ le,  commanc 

Band,  Captain  O.  A - 

No.  182,  S.of  V.,CaptainJJ 
Colonel  Robert  Oldam  Cam* 

V.  .Captain  Harry  M.  Transu 
Band,  Lebigh  Council,  N< 

Band,  Amethyst  Council,  N< 

Washington  Camp,  No.  251 
Bethlehem  Conclave,  No.  _ 
band,  Oppomanyhook  Tribe, 

O.R.  M. ;  band,  Lappawinzoe  - 

154,  I. O.R.  M.,  Deutsche  Kranken  _ 
stwtzung  Verein.Y.M.  C.  A. .drum  corps,  Y.  I 
M.  C.  A.  cadets,  H.  W.  Scott,  commander. 

The  cadets  who  took  part  in  the  parade 
were  addressed  by  ex-Mayor  Chidsey,  of 
Easton,  and  Rev.  W.  K.Rice,  of  New  York. 
Governor  Pattison,  who  was  expected  to 
be  present,  sent  a  letter  of  regret. 

At  4  o’clock  interesting  exercises  were 
held  after  the  big  civic  parade  in  the  Ce-  j 
dar  Square.  There  were  gathered  there 
over  5000  people.  A  large  stand  was  erected 
on  the  mound  in  front  of  the  Moravian  pa¬ 
rochial  school  building  on  which  were 
seated  the  Bishops  and  clergy,  the  speakers 
and  guests.  Opening  remarks  were  made 
by  Burgess  Kempsmith. 

The  historical  oration  of  the  day  was  de¬ 
livered  by  General  W.  Emil  Doster. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  ex- 
Mayor  Chidsey,  of  Easton,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  R.  Horne,  of  Muhlenberg  College,  Al- 
•nt.owu - - - 1 - 


From, 


ALL  DAY  LONG  THE  MORAVIAN  TEMPLE 
IS  THRONGED. 
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Date 


The  First  Service  Befelns  at  V  A.  M.  and 
Services  Are  Held  Throughout  the  Hay 
Almost  Continuously— The  :.Cholr  Ben¬ 
ders  Music  of  a  Most  Excellent  Charac 
ter — Bishop  Levering  Preaches  the  An 
niversary  Sermon  and  Other  Clergymen 

TiT olrn  A 


The  services  ih  the  Moravian  Church  yes¬ 
terday  were  of  a  wonderfully  impressive  na¬ 
ture.  It  was  a  busy  day  for  the  olergymen 
and  the  choristers  and  they  must  have  been 
thoroughly  exhausted  when  the  long 
series  of  exercises  was  finished.  The 
first  oeuurred  at  9  a.  m  ,  being 
announced  ■  a  few  minutes  previous  by 
the  music  of  the  trombone  choir  from  the 
belfry.  The  service  was  in  charge  of  Rev. 
M.  W.  Leibert,  who  gave  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  congregation 
in  1742  and  of  the  centennial  of  the  event 
in  1842.  Rev.  J.  Taylor  Hamilton  offered 
prayer,  a  choir  of  children  sang  a  beautiful 
chorale,  and  Edouard  Grell’s  “Benediotus” 
was  finely  rendered  by  the  choir. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  of  worshipers 
at  the  10. 30  service,  when  the  special  anni- 


versary  sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop 
Levering.  The  singing  was  admirable,  and 
included  a  “Sanotus”  by  Niansky,  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  Mendelssohn’s  “95/ii  Psalm,” 
and  the  festival  doxology. 

The  bishop’s  text  was  “This  day  shall  be 
unto  you  for  a  memorial,”  Ex.  XII,  14. 
He  said  in  part : 

“Naturally  we  deal  this  hour  with  what 
specially  concerns  us  as  a  ohurch,  not  with 
the  general  history  of  the  town  as  such  which 
we  heard  treated  yesterday,  which  in  general 
survey,  or  in  selected  details,  has  been  dealt 
i  with  by  many  young  historians  among  the 
i  recent  graduates  of  our  Paroohial  School, 
which  in  its  various  features  makes  up  a 
]  large  part  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
j  special  sesqui-centennial  edition  of  our  local 
daily  paper,  and  which  will  be  presented  yet 
j  more  fully  in  a  published  volume  that  will 
constitute  the  chief  memorial  of  Bethlehem’s 
third  jubilee. 

“After  studying  and  weighing  many  prin¬ 
ciples  of  selection  from  the  mass  I  have  con- 
!  eluded  to  undertake  but  one  thing.  This  is 
to  show  the  aspect  which  the  founding  of 
j  Bethlehem  assumes  when  viewed  as  a  eul- 
mination  or  outcome  of  a  course  of  events 
which  preceded  and  were  steps  leading  to  it, 

I  and  the  position  which  the  Moravian  Church 
therein  took  as  a  religious  institution  and 
agency  in  America.  Knowing  thus  the  plan 
which  I  have  adopted,  you  will  understand 
the  reason  why,  when  you  discover  that 
what  narration  of  events  I  embody  in  it  lies 
j  almost  exclusively  in  the  period  between  the 
time  when  the  thoughts  of  our  Moravian 
forefathers  were  first  drawn  towards  the 
British  colonies  of  North  America  and  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  Bethlehem,  that 
I  period  of  approaching  steps,  and  why  I  do 
|  not  enter  upon  any  detailed  narration  of 
!  events  which  lie  in  the  long  period  covered 
!  by  the  history  of  this  church  from  1742  to 
1892. 

“The  British  colonies  of  North  America, 
and  particularly  the  Province  [  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  entered  into  the  thoughts 
and  plans  of  the  Brethren  as  early  as  1727, 
i  that  year  in  which  the  Moravian  families 
who  had  founded  Herrnhuttfive  years  before 
took  the  first  definite  steps  towards  reorgan¬ 
izing  the  almost  extinct  church  of  their 
fathers ;  in  which  also  that  memorable  spir-. 
itual  baptism  took  place  that  caused  them 
and  the  many  Germans  who  had  affiliated 
with  them  to  realize  so  vividly  what  had  sug¬ 
gested  the  name  borne  by  the  church  270 
years  before,  Unitas  Fratrum  (Unity  of 
Brethren)  while  it  awakened  the  missionary 
Ispiiit  which  during  the  subsequent  several 
1  decades  manifested  itself  with  a  fervor,  an 
energy  and  a  self-sacrificing  heroism  unpar¬ 
alleled  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and 
not  equaled  either  in  effort  or  achievement 
at  any  period  of  the  church  since.  The  mas¬ 
ter  spirit,  whom  God  raised  up  to  be  their 
leader, entertained  the  thought  of  attempting 
settlements  in  the  Ameiioan  colonies  with  a 
threefold  purpose  in  view.  Let  us  get  this 
threefold  purpose  clearly  before  us. 
X“Zinzendorf  was  pledged  toaid  the  emigrants 
from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  ability  in  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  church.  He  realized  that  their 
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status  in  Saxony,  where  he  had  given  them 
a  refuge  on  his  estates,  was  precarious,  an 
edict  of  banishment  being  possible  at  any 
time.  As  they  were  men  ready  to  go  any¬ 
where  and  to  sacrifice  every  material  thing 
for  the  sake  of  securing  religious  liberty  and 
the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and  in¬ 
stituting  a  church  establishment  according 
to  the  traditions  handed  down  from  their 
father,  he  looked  upon  this  country  and  es¬ 
pecially  this  domain  covered  by  Penn’s  great 
charter  of  liberty,  as  the  place  where,  if  the 
privileges  they  sought  were  denied  them  in 
^Germany,  they  might  establish  themselves 
and  their  church  might  have  a  future.  This 
was  one  purpose  in  the  mind  of  Zinzen- 
dorf. 

“Besides  this  hi§  heart  yearned  over  the 
great  and  constantly  increasing  host  of  his 
own  German  countrymen,  scattered  abroad 
in  the  new  towns  and  the  wilds  of  Pennsyl- 
i  vania  and  other  provinces  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  as  he  heard  more  and  more  of 
their  spiritual  destitution  and  religious  de¬ 
moralization,  and  he  hoped  to  employ 
these  Moravian  pilgrims,  and  others  from 
Germany  and  elsewhere,  who  might  cast  in 
their  lot  with  them,  in  organizing  means  for 
the  spiritual  care  of  these  thousands  of 
ohurchless  German  families.  This  was  an¬ 
other  purpose  in  his  mind.  Furthermore, 
pondering  on  the  possible  origin,  the  char- 
[  acter  and  condition  of  the  interesting  aborig- 
lines  of  this  continent,  and  longing  to  see 
these  thousands  of  red  men  won  for  Christ, 
i  civilized  and  enlightened,  he  conceived  an  ex¬ 
tensive  plan  of  evangelization  to  be  operated 
among  the  Indian  tribes,  from  the  settlement 
I  of  the  brethren  as  centres  of  superintendence 
and  supply.  This  was  the  third  purpose. 

“Let  it  be  remembered  then  that  these  are 
the  ideas  whioh  underlie  the  founding  of 
Bethlehem,  the  ideas  which  were  steadily 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  kept  in 
mind  through  all  the  stages  of  that  fifteen- 
year  period  of  approach  tc  the  establishment 
of  this  settlement. 

“The  power  which  Bethlehem  at  once  be- 
igan  to  exert  as  a  centre  of  awakening,  con¬ 
verting,  enlightening  and  educating  influ¬ 
ence  among  whites  and  Indians  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  and  social  chaos  that  reigned  in  Penn’s 
woods  is  a  thing  wonderful  to  contemplate. 
The  degree  to  whioh  the  forces  that  worked 
as  a  leaven  among  the  masses,  going  out 
from  this  place  constantly,  affected  the 
development  of  Pennsylvania  in  colonial 
days  is  appreciated  by  very  few  students  of 
the  early  history  of  our  grand  old  common¬ 
wealth,  and,  my  brethren,  l6t  us  not  forget, 

;  as  Moravians,  today  the  fact  that  this  town 
lay  not  in  any  code  or  system  of  morals 
based  on  the  philosophy  or  men,  not  on  the 
peculiar  nature  of  any  of  the  external  in¬ 
stitutions  and  arrangements  which  existed 
here  in  the  ss  early  da;s,  not.n  any  skill¬ 
fully  devised  method  of  operation  made 
use  of.  It  lay  simply  in  the 
fact  that  in  all  things,  the  reason  for  every¬ 
thing  done  was  this  *Ihe  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us.’  Brethren  we  need  not 
employ  their  language  or  adopt  their  methods 
in  all  particulars,  but  if  we  who  now  stand 
in  their  places  on  this  memorial  day  wish  to 
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oe  blessed  and  be  for  a  blessing  to  our  sur¬ 
roundings  and  to  all  places  to  which  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  Bethle¬ 
hem  grew  out,  we  must  have  their  essential 
spirit,  we  must  feel  their  essential  motive  I 
work  within  up,  we  must  in  religion  make 
Christ,  the  adorable  lamb,  our  supreme 
object.  Call  those  men  and  women  fana¬ 
tics  !  Ob,  for  more  of  this  fanaticism,  if  to 
say  and  feel  it  ‘for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  ’  be 
fanaticism.  Paul,  the  fanatic  who  said  this 
is  a  safe  guide  for  us  to  follow.  We  hear 
the  subject  of  maintenance  or  decadence  of 
Moravian  prestige  in  this  place  discussed 
some  times,  what  kind  of  prestige  do  we 
desire  to  maintain  ? 

“Is  it  this  that  we  wish  our  church  with  its 
institutions,  our  fellowship,  our  lives,  our  con¬ 
duct,  our  methods  of  doing  business,  our 
schools,  our  all,  wherever  it  touches  people  to 
cause  them  to  feel  the  power  of  Christ?  If 
it  is  this,  who  will  object  to  the  prestige 
being  maintained?  We  have  a  brotherly 
agreement  yet  as  they  had  at  the  beginning.  , 
It  means  just  this,  and  this  memorial  day 
reminds  us  of  this  brotherly  agreement.  We 
have  missionary  societies  and  help  carry  on 
mission  work  yet.  When  we  pass  the  grave 
of  Father  Nit  chmanD,  of  Bishop  Nitsch-  i 
mann,  of  Nathaniel  Seidel,  of  Ettwein,  of  | 
Cammerhof,  of  those  many  Indians  buried ! 
in  rows  with  them  in  our  old  cemetery,  let 
us  pause  and  think.  Perhaps  those  simple 
slabs,  those  names  on  them,  will  from  this 
day  on  have  a  new  meaning  for  us,  the 
Moravians  of  today.  Being  dead  they  yet 
speak.  I  thank  the  Lord  for  the  lessons  of 
these  festival  days  for  our  children.  They 
may  not  learn  much  from  these  things,  but 
if  they  learn  to  reverence  the  men  of  early 
days  who  adored  the  Lamb  and  loved  Him 
supremely  and  laid  everything  at  His  feet,  a 
seed  is  sown  that  wilPnot  die.  Brethren, 
let  us  stand  fast  and  hold  the  traditions  which 
we  have  been  taught.  ” 

During  this  service  Bishop  Levering  read 
a  letter  containing  greetings  from  President 
Harrison.  Letters  received  from  various 
Moravian  congregations  throughout  the 
country  greeting  the  mother  church  at  Beth¬ 
lehem  were  also  read. 

The  love  feast  in  the  afternoon  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  rather  more  people  than  the  big  church 
could  comfortably  hold.  Every  one  of  the 
worshipers,  big,  little  and  middle-sized, 
received  the  traditional  bun  and  cup  of 
coffee.  Bev.  W.  H.  Oerter  was  in  charge, 
and  during  the  service  read  letters  from 
Bishop  Clement  L.  Beineok,  of  Watertown,  ' 
Wis. ;  Bev.  Dr.  J.  Max  Hark,  pastor  of  the 
Moravian  Church  at  Lancaster,  and  from 
Bev.  Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Stirling,  of  New  York 
City,  rector-elect  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity.  I 

The  choral  musio  at  this  service,  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  orchestra,  was  of  especial 
sweetness  and  purity.  Especially  was  Mo¬ 
zart’s  “Benedictus”  sung  with  a  fervor  and 
delicacy  that  fascinated  and  thrilled.  The 
children’s  part  in  the  service  was  likewise 
admirable.  Addresses  were  made  by  Bishop 
Bondthaler,  of  Salem,  N.  C.,  and  Bev.  i 
Wm.  H.  Bice,  of  New  York. 

^The  'German  service  at  5  P.  M.  was 
'oened  with  “Bittgesang”  by  Hauptmann. 


sesqui-c 

close  with  holy  cor 
'accordance  with  the  establish, 
singing  at  these  services  was 
gregational. 


HI  BETHLEHEM 


Cimrclies  Olisenre  tbe  Sespi-Centennialj 
Amiirasary. 


Thousands  of  Lights  Illumiuatei 

the  Old  Borough. 

■ — — — - - - 

Ceremonies  at  Historic  Spots.) 
School  Children  Unveil  Memorial  I 
Tablets  and  Monuments— The  Par-  j 
ades— Many  Civic  and  Military 
Organizations  in  Line  —  The! 
Speech  makers. 


Special  to  Tint  inquirer. 

Bethpehtom,  June  26.— In  the  Luth- 
eran  and  other  Protestant  churches  to-, 
day  special  services  in  recognition  of  the! 
work  of  the  Bethlehem  Moravians  was  a| 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  town’s  I 
sesqui-centennial  celebration.  The  I 
congregational  lovo  feast  in  the 
Moravian  church  this  afternoon, as  well 
as  the  holy  communion  service  in  the 
evening  was  participated  in  bv  nearly  •, 
every  member  of  that  denomination.  | 


.-Kivicps  in  rue  Moravian  Church. 

There  were  five  services  in  the  Mora¬ 
vian  church;  at  9  o’clock,  morning 
prayer,  in  connection  with  which  the 
opening  address  of  the  day  was  delivered 
and  historic  chorals  rendered  by  the 
choir.  At  10.30  the  anniversary  was 
preached;  at  2.30  the  love  feast  was  held; 
at  5  there  were  services  entirely  in  the’ 
German  languago,  in  re  mem  bran  eo  off 
the  venerable  German  antecedents  of 
the  congregation  and  the  predominance 
oi  the  German  language  in  its  worship 
in  bygone  days;  at  8  o’clock  the  solemn 


festivities  closed  with  the  celebration  of' 
the  Hohr  Communion. 

The  historical  address  was  delivered 
by  Bishop  Rondenhaler,  of  Salem.  Bev.  I 
W.  Henry  Rice,  of  New  York,  and  the  I 
local  clergymen  also  spoke.  “ 

' 
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T:ie  Celebration  Proper 

fSis; s?,*— : 

I  was  participated  in  by  the  \4n 1 
(another,  making  or  listening  to  Vief 
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explanatory  speeches  at  each  place. 

Oil  Historic  Groimdiii,  ♦ 

Forty  memorial  tablets  and  monu- 
ments  were  unveiled.  Among  the  his¬ 
tone  places  where  this  ceremony  was 
observed  was  at  the  “Sun  Inn/  “the 
first  house  of  Bethlehem,”  “the  r 
Inn,”  “the  Sisters’  House  ”  “the 
!  chapel,”  the  “old  Water  forks’’  and 
the  burial  place  of  Continental  soldiers. 
The  Bine  of  March. 

Tho  lme__of  march  was  as  follows: 


THE  first  house 


Down  Broad  street  to  Main  street;  flown  | 
Main  to  the  Sun  Inn;  to  Market  street; 
up  Market  to  the  last  house  of  the  In-! 
tlian  village  of  Nain,  and  the  site  of  the 
first  store  in  the  Lehigh  Valley;  cross-, 
ie  Market  street  opposite  the  northeast! 
a- ate  of  the  Old  Graveyard,  down  the  sec-i 
ond  avenue  between  the  oldest  graves  to 
the  southwest  gate,  halting  at  the  site 
of  the  Second  Seminary  for  Girls,  and 
continuing  to  Cedar  street  and  Church 
streGt 

After  halting  at  the  Clergy  House 
the  procession  moved  to  the  open  quad¬ 
rangle  and  marked  the  Sisters’  House, 
the  First  Seminary,  the  Old  Chapel  and 
the  Widows’  House.  The  line  was  then 
reformed,  and  the  procession  moved 
down  Church  street  and  up  Main 
street,  halting  at  the  site  of  the  Old 
Pharmacy,  and  crossing  in  front  of  the 
Eagle  Hotel  to  the  site  of  the  first 
house  of  Bethlehem,  thence  along  the 
we3t  side  of  Main  street  to  the  South 
side  of  Church  street,  at  the  Seminary 
for  Girls. 

The  exercises  at  this  spot  closed  with 
the  hymn,  “My  country,  ’tis  of  thee. 

The  line  of  march  was  then  reformed, 
the  bovs  marching  by  “the  main  road  to 
Ohio,’f  to  the  site  of  the  graves  of  Conti¬ 
nental  soldiers,  and  countermarching, 
halting  at  the  First  Waterworks,  the 
King’s  Road,  the  Old  Ferry,  and  pass¬ 
ing  into  South  Bethlehem,  marked  the 
site  of  the  Crown  Inn.  Countermarch¬ 
ing  to  Main  street,  north  of  Church,  the 
procession  was  dismissed. 

Th)  Civic  end  Military 'Pnrssrte. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  parade  of 
civic  and  military  organizations,  which 
-included  Fairvlew  Band,  Bethlehem 
Rides;  J.  K.  Taylor  Post,  No.  182,  G.  A. 
R.;  Colonel  Robert  Oldam  Post,  No.  5-7, 
G.  A.  Ik;  Bethlehem  Cornet  Band, 
Colonel  Robert  Oldam  Camp,  No.  HO,  R. 
of  V.;  Lehigh  Council,  No.  356,  Amethyst 
Council,  No.  846,  R.  A.;  Washington 
Camp,  No.  251,  P.  O.  S.  A.;  Bethlehem 
Conclave,  No.  122,  I.  0.  H.;  Oppomany- 
hook  Tribe,  No.  302,  I.  O.  R.  M.;  Lappa- 
winzoe  Tribe,  No.  154,  L  O.  R.  M.j 

Deutsche  Kranken  Unterstuetzung 

V  The  cadets  who  took  part  in  the  parade 

It!  aho^the1 

ttfe  Uvera5000  people.  Th.rgestand 

clergy,  Umspeltmrs  and  guests/  Open ’ 

luo-  remarks  were  made  by  Barge  > 

Kempsmith.  The  hi"tol^alGenm‘arWh 

the  day  was  delivered  by  .  ^ , 

berg  College,  Allentown^  --V- 
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SEES  CONTAINING  INTERESTING 
facts  kab^-by  CHILDREN. 

TiTnMmiTlOH  OF  THE-.  TOWN 

.  i~~ 

IATI0N  CLOSED  WITH  RE- 
’  SERVICES. 


thb  ruBuic  x.nDGEii.  1 
Pa. ,  J  une  25.  — Bethlehem’ s 
with  a  cool,  pleasant  morn- 
...ie  breeze,  and  the  sun  screened  by 

♦ahroacfl  centering  here  brought  Its  quota  of 

v^uor^tn  addition  to  the  country  wagon* 

nnri  vehicles  filled  with  human  freight, 
which  Hoed  every  road  leading  to  thetowm 
Many  prominent  visitors  rom  different 

parts  ol  the  State  are  present.  XtooHMi 

ical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  the  PonoByl 
vnma  German- American  Society,  Moravian 
Historical  Society  and  Germim  ®°cle‘y  h 
Philadelphia  are  also  represented  In  the 
demonstration.  The  town  Itself  Is  in  gaH 
,nro  fho  fronts  of  the  stores  and  houses 
tmg  fatrly  hidden  with  trl-colored  bunt- 
ln-  national  emblems  and  artistic  decora- 
tio°ns  During  the  series  of  heavy  showers 
1st  night  thegdraplngS  suifered  somewhnt 
from  the  rain,  but  not  enough  to  mar  the 
display.  . 

Tablets  Unveiled. 

Tn  div’s  festival  was  ushered  In  lnl“ 
morning  by  four  chorals  by  the  Trombon^ 
Sextette,  who  were  stationed  i u  dly 
of  the  large  Moravian  Church.  Har  y  *  » 
the  last  note  sounded  over  the  town  wno 
the  music  of  the  bands  was  heard, ,  an< d  the 
column  of  school  children  filed ^  down  Mai 
street  to  unveil  the  memorial  tablet* i 
upon  historic  buildings  and  lajidmflrK 
within  the  town.  This  was  strictly  a  cM^ 
dren’s  demonstration,  and  really  t  mo 
important  of  the  whole  civic  display.  Ihe 
were  about  1800 children  In  „ 

children  of  the  town.  It  was  an  «9f  B 
never  to  be  forgotten  Dy  the  Partl0’P®"tS 
spectators.  The  procession  was  about  two 
squares  In  length,  exclusive  of  the 
long  line  of  citizens  who  followed^.  The 


tbe  right' 

stial  Rau  and  a  ataf 
^0  column  from  one  poifct  of 
panieour  lnt,erest  to  another.  As  each 
made  rh  hP0  Was  reached  a  halt  was 
land*’” le?ro"z.e  or  st0°e  tablet  unveiled 
®,hor,t  address  made  by  either  a  boy  or 
ifistorv  t0lhe  Particular  spot  and  Its 

pared  for  th^1Se  shon  speeches  were  pre- 
Kdwfur  t4tJavenl,le  spiers  by  Professor 
added  ^:„f  ,  f  ’  0d,tor  ot  lbe  Moravian,  and 
istMMnn  yt°t6e  success  of  the  demon- 
n!fr  V®  ‘  In  no  other  Part  of  the  country. 
munitvrT7  °ther  than  a  Moravian  com- 
growimr  in  SUC?-  Prominence  ^ven  to  the 
K“t,0nas  Was  tbe  ®ase  to-day 

1  Thfl  the  landmarks. 

school  t  made  by  u,«  column  of 

As  .  ,  5  was  at  the  old  .-Sunlnn.” 
As  the  flag  over  the  tablet  was  removed 

^WlthlnE.hSene  Barnes  BPOJle  as  follows: 

[  Within  these  ever  hospitable  walls  have 

sojourned  Washington  and  Lafayette,  Gates 

'cockEnfUfeUS’  Adatns  and  Le«.  John  Han- 
other  r  /?,?08  signature,  and  scores  of 
other  Revolutionary  patriots.  May  thehos- 
Jtelry  never  be  forgotten.”  08 

l street  vhmth*1811  Proceeded  up  Market 
,  where  the  next  tablet  was  unveiled 

tlan6]  n  dt,“ar^°,d  tbe  last  rell°  °f  the  chrls'- 
whirhDdlJn  SettIement  known  as  “Naln  ” 

lehem  hf,!'  !?3’  bere  seParated  from  Beth- 
|„  b®“  by  tt,e  Monocaoy  creek,  and  which  Is 
(now  known  as  the  borough  of  West  Bethle- 
ham  William  Fink  said:  “How  difficult 
It  Is  to  picture  the*  times  when  the  Indian 
question  was  a  living  question  In  our  Com 
imonwealth ;  when  the  deadly  onslaught^ 
Phrf«fInyTCaUS0d  tbo  whUe  settlers  and  the 

wr  aQ.Indians  to  flee  to  Bethlehem  as  a 

refuge,  when  the  Indians  lound  a  Bethanv 


- -r*  LIO  H.1ICUIU 

fers’8Hii?6nl^  °5  Peace’  ’  at  the  foot  of  Sis." 
ters  Hill,  and  temporary  resting  place  in 

,the  northern  part  of  West  Bethlehf rn.  May 

„  ,  Horsfeld  House. 

thI  flm  lVH7Se’  built  in  1749,  where 
r  nrst  store  in  the  Lehigh  Valiev 
opened  In  1752,  was  next  visited  Miss  M  n 

fen?«alr  read  tbe  lowing:  ..Wh“l  a 
.change  has  come  over  thp» 

tdheaTfQC0  th6  ‘fir8t  ®tore  in  the forks  ol 
'and  iltel^na,lre’1f  WSS  opened  at  this  spot, 
flei^itwP' °at®rlty  remember  that  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  offered  for  sale  more  than  150  were  of 
borne  manufacture,  of  home  production 

years  old.  Our  stores  are  indeed  grander 
than  was  this  little  building,  but  oifrtnde- 
pendence  and  self  reliance  no  greater.  ’ ' 

Clergy  House. 

:  i he  procession  then  passed  on 

the^nfhi  tHouse-”  Henry  Bishop  unveiled 
|  the  tablet,  speaking  these  words  •  .VrVl 
old  Gemein-haus  or  Clpro-tr  xj„  *  -f he 

in  1741,  the  second  house  mB^h  ereeted 
the  first  mace  of  siated  u  mn  0™'  and 
Within  its  walls  the  0  bUC.  Wo«blp. 
j  gaulzed  150  years  ”  h  orrl0nt  was  or- 
said:  .<Th<f  romantic  i„'^?rleUa  Dtitwiler 
with  the  first  chri.t-  iucldents  connected 
given  our  town  ^nZt 
pose  of  the  settlement  is  e  .tb0  real  Pur- 
we  recall  that  this  buildln* wm°  f  h“ 

itnal  tt6  ^ Vr 

Indians,  and_earthly^bread  Ct how  who 

~  '^1 


mhnfl  .  Other  Landmarks. 

J-fte  first  school  house  «j0t<ar,r,>  » 
chapel,  widows’  house  of  e  i00’!’  °ld 

=rre:^sab?rr  ^ 

said:  **jNot  foro’pftino- 1 Hr  * 

r==H=» 

pharmacy  was  opened  in  .  tb,ebem 

r  »^,er  ,Cortrieht  added:  ‘-Trite  but 

..  »or.: ...  ^T^h°,s:z‘£  utviir 

to  the  present  glory  of  the  town.  ”  aty* 

,Pho  Slte  of  the  First  House, 
j-aie  throng  then  marched  to  the 

ttbe  Valley  FaUonHBauk  to  unyen 

the  tablet  on  the  site  n f  r,  ven 

Bethlehem.  Here  CharTeJ  b°UaS  111 

;<On  this  spot  stood^ufe  flrst^ouse  of  Beth1 

io\yd.  Ira  Ivra use  added-  ««Onixr  i=;n  „ 
alter  the  discovery  of  America  hvrJ  8 

hiladelphia,  the  sturdy  band  of 
pioneers  made  a  roiwh  dk  ,?a  of 
themselves  in  the  woods  thar^^f  ,J0r 

these  hills,  to  Protect  them  whflebutldlng 

houses  lor  the  destined  colony  T„t,h  S 
confidence,  their  b umble  faith,  meir  eLdur 
ance.^  stimulate  us  to  emulate  their  vlr- 


•  An  Interesting  Spot. 

In  unveiling  the  tablet  o 

JorGlrls'  Ralph  Becket  said:  “In 
building  was  erected  as  a  home  lor  thelm.* 
brethren,  who  had  resigned  their  fn  8  ® 
quarters  to  the  single  sisters.  With  bHef 
intermission  it  was  used  as  a  ImspRa^  bv 

cembTi776°ftohtehUnited  He- 

1815  It  Las  Letn  occup”dnebryfhe7M(  S?C6 
seminary  for  Girls. -’  Then  Mari^TVlab 
'“S  said:  ..Few  buildings  in  our  own  hVer' 
won  the  renown  that  clusters  around  tlUs 
house.  Ihe  scene  of  varied  Industrial  « 
tlvuy  for  upwards  of  60  years,  a  shelter  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  United 
Colonies  In  the  dark  days  of  1776  its 
glory  as  the  Moravian  Boarding  School™ 
Gins  has  causeti  Bethlehem  to  be  a  house- 

»T,a’ZV?  W°mm‘  o'1™  >“  »» 

The  Monuments. 

,rAt  lablS  Staife  °f  tile  celebration  the  girls 

;sxfs^zi££  r°T,  z  ,zr;a‘,:: 

old  road,  which  was  laid  out  in  1745  stood 

out8,  be  Pm°St’  WUbUS  flQSer  board  pointing 
out  ‘tbe  main  road  to  Ohio.  ’  Tbe  direction 
may  have  been  rather  indefinite,  but  man v 
a  resident  01  tho  town  could  have  given  from 
personal  experience  the  details  of  the  route  ” 
The  burial  piace  ot  Continental  soldiers  was 

tbi^  smnrked'  JosePb  Seckelman  said:  .-On 
tills  slope  were  burled  about  500  soldiers  of 


.lie  Revolutionary  ‘War  who  died  In  the 
general  hospital  at  Bethlehem  between  1776 
and  1778.  In  their  memory  this  stone  Is 
erected.  On  the  same  hillside  many  prisoners,  | 
Hessians  and  ethers,  who  died  while  In  cus- 1 
tody  at  Bethlehem,  found  burial.  ” 

Harry  Becker  read  the  following:  “We 
can  only  regret  that  the  wanton  destruction ; 
of  the  records  In  the  War  Office,  when  the 
British  held  possession  of  the  city  of  W ash- 
lngton  in  the  War  of  1812,  has  prevented  a! 
clearer  statement.  For  us  the  memorial 
stone  Is  a  monument  to  the  unknown  dead, 
who  were  willing  to  die  that  their  country 
might  live.  Like  the  graves  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  Rebellion,  let  this  granite  block 
exhort  us  to  be  laithful  to  our  country.” 

Other  Points  Marked. 

The  old  water  works  were  next  marked, 
as  were  the  King’s  road  and  the  old  ferry) 
over  the  Lehigh.  The  last  monument  was 
placed  on  the  site  of  the  Crown  Inn,  where 
now  stands  the  Union  Depot.  Robert  Cope 
said:  “Near  this  spot  stood  the  Crown 
Inn  the  first  public  house  in  the  nelghbor- 
v  - - 


IethlehM’s  gala  day. 


[Continued /rom  the  First  Page.\ 
hood  Tradition  says  that  Washington  so¬ 
journed  Sere  in  1777,  when  be  tried  to  visit 
Lafayette,  his  iriend,  who  lay  wounded"  at 
Bethlehem.  From  1*94  the  building  was 
used  for  farm  purposes.  ’  ’ 

Ceremonies  on  the  Green. 

At  4.30  R.  M.  the  populace  assembled  on 
the  Green,  in  front  of  tbe  parochial  sohool, 

where  the  chief  feature  of  the  nfternoon  took 

place.  The  assemblage  was  called  to  Older 

by  Burgess  Paul  Kempsmlth.  Bishop  Lev¬ 
eling  invoked  a  blessing,  and  was  fl  owed 
by  the  orator  of  the  day,  General  William 
Emil  Doster.  A  short  address  by  Dr  A  R. 
Horne,  of  Allentown,  concluded  the  ser 

V1C6S.  -i 

Banquet  by  the  Borough  Council. 

After  the  oration  on  the  Green  the 
of  the  borough,  members  of  the  press  and 
invited  guests  adjoiirned  to  the  Eagle  Hotel 
and  sat  down  to  a  banquet  in  nonor  of  the 
occasion.  Short  addresses  were  made  by 
Burgess  Kempsmlth,  Harry  E.  Brown,  ex > 
Buriess  Nathan  Bartlett.  Prolessor  Edwin 
G.  Klose,  George  E.  Jenkins  and  others. 

The  Town  Illuminated. 

The  culmination  of  the  secular  festivities 
was  the  general  illumination  of  the  town 
Tn  the  evening,  which  was  perhaps  more 
general  and  entered  iDto  more  uni  versa  y 
fhan  pver  before  In  a  town  of  equal  size. 
The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  the  preparations  were  completed  ear  y 
in  the  evening.  Every  store  and  business 
house  and  almost  every  dwelling  was  11 

laminated  by  Chinese  lanterns  and  other 

devices.  The  large  Moravian  Chnr^h, 

dreds  of  Chinese  lanterns  of  every  hue  and 
shape  in  graceful  festoons.  The  same  plan 

terns,  as  was  the  green ^eQe”hole 
scene  of  enchantment  hg 

uessed68  a  ^life-time.  It 

more  like  a  spectacular  play  than  real  y 


Looking  up  Church  street,  tne 
lanterns  and  the  variegated  colors 
the  background  of  massive  gray  i 
formed  another  beautiful  picture.  On  t! 
lawn  beside  the  Eagle  Hotel, on  Main  street, 
a  platform  was  erected,  upon  which  a  fine 
band  discoursed  music  uDtii  IQ  o’clock, 
was  here  the  greatest  crowd  centered  during 
tne  evening.  The  hotel  and  grounds  were 
brilliantly  Illuminated. 

Illuminating  the  Graveyard. 

The  most  unique  feature  of  the  evening, 
however,  was  the  illumination  of  the  grave- 1 
yard.  This  sacred  spot  in  the  heart  of  Both-  j 
lehem  and  all  Moravians  was  also  bril¬ 
liantly  Illuminated  by  hundreds  of  gaily 
colored  Chinese  lanterns,  and  was,  next  to 
the  church,  the  chief  point  of  attraction  tor 
the  members  of  eho  congregation.  Wire's 
bad  been  strung  from  tree  to  tree  so  as  Do 
form  a  complete  circle  around  the  enclosure  . 
Hundreds  of  lanterns  were  suspended  fr oil's 
tne  wire,  and  the  Jets  of  brilliant  colo,  jr 
sparkled  among  the  dark  foliage  like  thoug- 
sands  of  jewels.  Even  the  gray  and  mossy 
breaststoues  upon  the  graves  in  their  settmL? 
of  emerald  green  reflected  the  rainbow  buel<3 
of  the  many  colored  lanterns.  Heie  res- 
most  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  America 
Church,  who  150  years  ago  founded  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  in  their  honor  was  their  rest¬ 
ing  place  as  brilliantly  decorated  as  weri 
the  habitations  of  their  living  snccessoi 
The  Illuminated  God’s  Acre  was  a  featu 
which  had  not  been  witnessed  since  tbe  cen 
tennial  celebration  of  the  Church  in  1842J 
and  may  not  be  repeated  until  tne  second) 
century  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  Americaj 
is  completed. 

In  1857  the  coming  of  the  railroad  caused 
its  demolition.  At  tbe  conclusion  of  the  un¬ 
veiling  the  procession,  headed  by  the  band, 
returned  w  xicthiobom  proper  and  dis-j 
vbauded.  | 

The  Procession. 

In  pursuance  to  orders  by  tbe  Chief  Mar¬ 
shal,  It  formed  shortly  after  2  o’clock  this 
afternoon  and  marched  over  the  following 
route:  Up  Broad  to  Linden,  to  Market,  to 
New,  to  Fairvlew,  to  Main,  to  Church,  where 
they  were  dismissed. 

The  column  wan  fatmeiii  Vaiv* -fiVvlMons. 


The  First  Division,  Chief  Marshal  and  aids, 
FAlrview  Band,  Bethlehem  Rifles,  Captain 
E.  F.  Osborne;  J.  K.  Taylor  Post, No.  182, 

G.  A.  R.,F.  J.  Engle,  Commander;  Colonel 
Robert  Oldham  Post,  No.  440,  G.  A.  R,,  W. 

H.  Noble,  Commander;  O.  A.  Tuckenbach 
Camp,  No.  182,8.  of  V., Captain  James  Say¬ 
lor;  Colonel  Robert  Olanam  Camp,  No.  140, 

S.  of  V.,  Capl.  Harry  Transue;  band,  Lehigh 
Council,  No.  356,  Royal  Arcanum ;  band;. 
Amethyst  Council,  No.  8-16,  Royal  Arca¬ 
num;  Washington  Camp,  No.  251,  P.  O,  S.  Jj 
of  A.  ;  Bethlehem  Conclave,  No.  122,  I.  O.  « 
H.  ;  Bethlehem  Band,  Lappa wiuzee  Tribe, 
No.  154,  I.  6.  R.  M.  ;  Oppomanyhook  Tribe, 
No.  302,1.  O.  K.  M. ,  mounted,  in  Indian  cos¬ 
tume;  South  Bethlehem  Caslle,  No.  155,  A. 

O.  K.  M. ,  C.  W.  P.  Baker,  Marshal;  Ejj 
Deutscher  Kranken  Uuterstutzengs  Vereln; 
drum  corps,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Cadets,  W.  H, 
Scott,  Commander. 

The  Second  Division,  Chief  Englneerj 
John  Van  Horn,  Bethlehem  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment;  band;  Perseverance  Fire  Company, 

No.  1,  Zinc  Works  Hose  Company,  South  | 
Bethlehem;  Diligence'  Fire  Company  No. 

2,  Bethlehem,  with  an  ancient  hand  engine; 
Monocacy  Hose  Company,  West  Bethle¬ 
hem;  Reliance  Fire  Company,  No.  3,  Beth¬ 
lehem;  Fall-view  Hose  Company,  No.  4, 
Bethlehem;  Nlsky  Hook  and  Ladder  Com¬ 
pany,  No.  1.  The  Third  Division,  Burgess 
and  Town  Council,  borough  officers  and  In¬ 
vited  guests  in  carriages. 


I  otes  of  the  Trombonists  from  the  Church 
Rrayor  the  First  8er- 
P^r<Zl^e  Sund“y"8ei|°o1  Children  Take 
^M_^3I“SerViCeS-Ser-->,‘  hy  Bishop 
Leveling— Festal  hove  Feast— Liturgy 
Service— Closing  Services.  ®y 

BETHLEII23I,  Pa.,  June  26. -SundaiTlhe 

Cfilehdraf-  °r  Jiethlebem’s  Sesqnl-Uen  ten  Dial 
celebration,  was  ushered  In  by  the  notes  ot 

Xr  ThSf  rationed  m  the  church 
ration  Trt  m  ,mn  tones  opened  the  congre- 

fh  lr  J  Va‘  ,0f  the  °<*asion.  The 

lion  st  .  \  “septet,”  viz.,  treble  trom- 

Cto  gA  ^  r°Se  H-  Rauob-  -Robert  Rauch, 
Char.es  IN eisser;  alto  trombone,  Augustus 

nRelbert;  tenor  trombone,  Edward  W. 
“oHe-  ha«°.ne‘btSS  trornboue>  J-  Samuel 
nTusChh.v  ™°mb)°ne  (7-f006)>  s-  Comma-. 
S  ™  »  y‘  Morning  prayer,  the  first  ser¬ 
in  ’  opened  at  BA.  M.  by  an  ancient 
choir  choral,  “Solte  Ich  Meinen  Gott  Nicht 

muf‘r’P»n  ’ea  bytbe  TeUeumLauda- 
i  mus,  read  responsively.  The  lessons  and 

j  bert  After0  read  by  lteV-  M°rlls  W.  Lei- 
bert.  Alter  a  congregational  hymn,  Rev 

Cetbert  made  a  short  address.  At  this  ser’- 
chlldren  of  the  Sunday  schools  were 
a„nin  massed  on  elevated  seats  on  either 

j  side  of  the  pulpit  They  sang  ..PraL  God 

viTITfl  ’  1°  a“,  anclenc  Bohemian  Mora¬ 
vian  tune,  based  upon  even  more  primitive 
.chants.  Alter  another  prayer  the  anthem 

tlm  t  IS  rt  1  MSe<!  ^h°  Comettl  in  the  Name  of 
tie  Lord  Most  High,”  was  rendered  by  a 

double  quartette  of  male  and  iemale  voices 
(music  by  Edouard  Grell.  The  congrega- 
.  t  onal  hymn,  “Remembering  What  Our 
the  iniSt,A?ldK’  ”  3Dd  tbe  Roned1ctlon  ended 
[lestival  EerV‘Ces  °f  the  congregational 

j  The  Main  Services. 

Promptly  at  10  o’clock  the  great  bell 

P(f!oedT°tf  tbe  main  services, commencing  at 

1 ,  ,‘f0,  Tbe  °rder  ot  service  was  opened  with 

nianskv  ‘,‘banctus”  by  Demetrius  Bortz 
j  niausky ,  sung  as  an  introlt,  without  or<9an 
accompaniment.  The  usual  litany  was 
then  said  and  sung.  At  the  close  L  ofd 
German  choral  was  sung  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  “Goit  1st  Gegen  Wurtig.  ”  Th*e  les¬ 
sons  were  read  by  Rev.  W.  h!  Oerter  who 
al^i  read  congratulatory  letters  from  the 
Brethren  s  Unity  Conference  in  Herrnhut 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  sister 
congregations  in  New  York  7  ‘  ,i.  r 

j  with  full  orchestral  instruments  w^a  rem* 
Leredto  Mendelssohn’s  setting  of  the  85th 

dti^ttrinVfn  Zfeh  I 

ss^s-c rSS-K 

SXl.Ti-T'r:,'"' ■ 

sss  &*“»«! 

jubilee.  am  services  of  the  festal 

ljoT8  Feast 

Istfep^n^m^n^8^111  the  ch*rch 

ers  to  the  church.  H™f  a^h  th®  ,WDrshlP- 
usual  festal  love  least  was  helat.wf  Aa,ter  tbe 

r.  & 


Ito  Its  utmost  capael'i  long  before  Uu 

gaUerv  ThUfl°tl0n  60  ,aded  ,rom  tbe  o. 

| gallery.  The  opening  anthem,  “Graclo,. 

dered*'  win3  Tfbif,  Con£resation,  ”  was  ren¬ 
dered  with  lull  orchestration.  There 

With  the  om  l6gend  la  connection 
with  the  old  manuscript  score  of  this 

nalW  fa,dkmel°dy-  Tbe  Ulne  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  folk  song,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
students  at  Halle  to  annoy  Christian  ie! 
nutus  von  Zinzendorf  and  tne  “prayer 
meeting  crowd.  ”  When  the  ribald  students 
sUideuts  OU*,slde  the  doors,  tbe  Christian 
which  Efn“  lnslde  Ule  room  a  hymn- 
I  hlch  had  been  composed  to  tbai  metre 

!  I) vc  rrS  SDd  openinS  address  at  the 
love  least  were  made  by  Kev.  \y  h 

j  Oerter.  The  other  addresses  were  made 
by  Bishop  Rondthaler  and  the  Rev.  William 
?®y,  yCe’  lheUerrnan  Church  in  New 
.lae  singing  was  alternately  In 
English  and  German,  the  music  bein'*  old 
m<'Jocl)es>  during  which  the  sucris- 
,taa  distributed  a  mug  of  excellent  coffee 

sent  a  I  °?ViaD,  bua  to  every  person  pre! 
ent.  Alter  a  closing  prayer  tbe  “Kyrie 
Eleison,  from  Beethoven’s  Mass  In  C  and 

ThvT<rgreg?tl0n  llymn’  “Wo  Bow  Before 
Thy  I krone,  ’concluded  this  solemn  feature 
of  Moravian  worship.  luie 

!  .  +  ,  ,  ,  ,  Liturgy  Service. 

I -A4®0  clock  the  ancient  German  Liturgy 
ervlce  was  held,  -  •<  Q,um  Gedachtrus  der 
Vollendeten  Germelne.  ”  This  service  was 
held  entirely  In  the  ancient  German  tongue 
In  remembrance  ol  the  venerable  German 
antecedents  of  the  congregation  TheLU 

uarj;. 

repetition  of  what  was  in  use  with  theenn 
negation  here  a  century  ago.  The  servlet 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Morris  W  Lei- 

!  T,.  "vs-  jLS£sn,s  .rrs 

U^S'ST*’  ’‘.'I'  a11  1119  muslc  reodered 

Bishops  Serpm11  0°mposed  by  Moravian 

non  of •  t£: riZrcsTz ie\:\v r rendi- 

verllT  abd  co“sregation,  as  used  on  the 
V®ry  day  or  tlle  foundation  of  the  congrega- 
160  years  ago,  the  whole  forming  an 
opportunity  for  study  to  the  younger  gene- 

fered.Q  °  VlSU°rS  present  as  Js  «e?dom  «5- 

Closin&  tbe  Festival. 

'Place  in  thp  closinS  services  took 

ut  -on  l  f  ge  churcb.  with  the  admla- 
lstiatlon  of  the  Holy  Communion.  To  this 

Ichnrnf  °Uly  members  of  the  Moravian 

[church  ^1  admn,ted  to  the  body  of  the 
,  church  The  service,  like  the  love-feast 

solemn  i”S°a1’  and  Was  conductcd  m  the 
I  with  the lmPreSfVe  manuer-  in  accordance 
Hum  tb®  anclen‘  custom  of  the  Unitas  Fra- 
vessels  of  gold  or  silver  or  drap- 

the' e  mdded, WUh  preclo«s  jewels  decked 
the  communion  (able.  Tbe  patens  were 
j  baskets  of  simple  wicker  work,  the  six 
i  fiacous  and  an  equal  number  of  chalices  of 

tear-1*' 

!  Is  au  essential  difference  in  tbe  ad- 

IWeTuiX"  °f  the  Sacred  finance  be- 
testa nf  I  Moravian  Church  and  other  Pro- 

Unims  Fr!f °minat,iODS’  111  the  fact  that  tne 
clent  fofm  r  StlU  adbere  to  most  an- 
mm,f  -I  Pa  aki'1S  of  the  holy  sacra- 
raent.  ,he  consecrated  bread  Is  distributed 

sacrista°n?mU^CantS  by  tlJe  P^byters  and 
sacristans,  and  at  the  words  “Take  eat  ” 

by  the  Presiding  Bishop,  Is  simultaneously 
consumed.  The  chalices  are  then  passed 


d  by  the  sacrl:  tans  until  all  are  ! 
.ed.  The  whole  service  was  impres¬ 
sively  solemn,  and  consisted  of  prayer' 
and  songs  of  praise.  Interspersed  with  aj 
period  for  silent  prayer  after  the  distribu-  j 
tlon  ot  the  consecrated  elements.  The 
hymns  and  anthems  used  were  all  set  to 
ancient  melodies,  German  and  English 
voices  being  used  alternately  throughout 
the  service.  There  were  no  less  than  22  dif¬ 
ferent  tunes  used  during  this  service,  which 
were  all  heartily  joined  in  by  the  worship¬ 
ers.  The  Episcopal  benediction  closed  the 
services,  and  the  religious  festival  of  Beth- ; 
lehem’s  sesqul-ceniehhial  celebration  was 
at  an  end.  J.  F.  S. 


From 


, . 
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A  BRILLIANT  PROCESSION  WENDS  ITS 
WAY  THROUCH  TOWN. 


Floats  Are  Absent,  but  There  is  a  Clever 
Display  Made  by  Military  and  Civic  Or¬ 
ganizations — The  Red  Men  on  Horse_ 
Back  and  a  Long  Line  of  Red-Stockinged 
Boys  Dazzle  the  Lookers  On— Oratory 
Beneath  the  Trdes. 

The  civio  parade&fts  all  that  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be.  Almost  every  organization  in 
the  three  towns  turned  out  and  nearly"  2000  j 
people  were  in  the  line  of  march.  Despite 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  total  absence  of 
industrial  displays,  such  as  floats,  eto.,  the 
demonstration  was  a  big  success  and  re¬ 
flected  credit  on  the  old  town.  The  crowd 
that  was  on  the  streets  to  see  it  was  larger 
than  that  of  Friday  of  state  fair  week  and 
probably  exceeded  in  numbers  the  throng 
that  attended  the  unveiling  of  the  soldiers’ 
monument  four  years  ago.  Some  conserva-  j 
tive  residents  thought  the  crowd  the  largest  j 
that  was  ever  in  town.  Chief  Bodder  and  his  I 
corps  of  eight  policemen  handled  the  throDg 
of  people  in  admirable  fashion.  j 

The  parade  was  formed  on  time  and 
moved  at  2 :30  sharp,  the  signal  being  given  j 
by  Bugler  Warniok,  of  Taylor  Post,  G,  A.R  , . 
in  the  following  order : 

Chief  Marshall  Jewett. 

Aids-G.  L.  Hoppes,  J.  Upton  Myers,  Harry, 
Weiss,  C.  Miner  Dodson,  Leonard  Good¬ 
win,  W.  Ashley  Jones,  E.  W.  Meaner, 
George  Focht,  Thomas  Weiss,  J.  W. 
Adams,  Harry  West,  Albert  Brodhead,  E. 
W.  Miller.  J.  H.  Morgan,  George  Leh¬ 
man,  R.  Neumeyer,  L.  D.  Ritter  and  D.  i 
Gerlach. 

Fairview  Band,  28  men. 

Bethlehem  Rifles,  18  men,  Captain  E.  F.  Os- , 
borne  and  Lieut.  H.  0.  Cope. 

J.  K.  Taylor  Post,  No.  182,  G.  A.  R  ,  60  men,  ‘ 
Capt.  F.  J.  Engle  and  Lieut.  L.  F  . 
Walters. 


South  Bethlehem 
Col.  Robert  Oldham  Post, 

65  men,  W.  H.  Noble,  _  _  _ 

Iron  Valley  Drum  Co  , 

Capt.  O.  A.  Luckenbach  Camp,  ... 

S.  V.,  31  men,  Capt.  James  Saji 
Lieut.  H.  Rau. 

Oldham  Camp  Drum  Corps. 

Col.  Robt.  Oldham  Camp,  No.  140,  S.  ’ 

24  men,  Capt.  Wm.  J.  Shank. 

Germania  Band,  24  men,  Quakertown. 

Lehigh  Council,  No.  356,  R.  A.,  125 - 

Marshal  Julius  B.  Luckenbach. 
Amethyst  Council,  No.  846,  R.  A.,  55  men, 
Marshal  C.  H.  Reinbold. 

Wyandotte  Drum  Corps. 

Washington  Camp,  No.  251,  P.  O.  S.  A  ,  30 
men,  Capt.  G.  W.  Blaioh. 
Freemansburg  Comet  Band. 
Lappawinzoe  Tribe,  No.  154,  I.  O.  R.  M., 

50  men,  Capt.  John  Ritter;  aids,  Monroe 
Krout  and  C.  B.  Knerr. 

Bethlehem  Cornet  Band. 
Oppomanyhook  Tribe,  No.  302,  I.  O.  R  M. , 

85  men,  Marshal  F.  J.  Haus ;  assistants, 

A.  A,  Opp  and  Geo.  Kramer. 

Drum  Corps. 

South  Bethlehem  Castle,  No.  155,  A,  O.  K 
M.  C.,  48  men,  Marshal  W.  P.  Baker. 
Deutscher  Kranken  Unterstutzungs  Verein, 

38  men.  Marshal  Schmidt, 

'Drum  Corps. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Cadets,  180  boys,  Commander 
W.  H.  Scott;  aids,  Emanuel  Gapp  and 
Cornelius  Gapp ;  First  Lieutenant,  George 
Yeager;  Second  Lieutenant,  Robert  Ross; 
Third  Lieutenant,  Harry  Hill. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Chiefs  Van  Horn  and  Christine.  Board! 
of  Engineers  of  the  Bethlehem  and  South  j 
Bethlehem  Fire  Departments. 

Catasauqua  Drum  Corps. 
Perseverance  Fire  Co.,  No.  1,  25  men,  M.  | 
H.  Young,  foreman;  hose  carriage  and  f 
steamer  drawn  by  Stein’s  four  horses. 
Allentown  Turner  Drum  Corps. 

Zinc  Works  Hose  Co.,  South  Bethlehem,  34 
men,  James  Rufe,  foreman,  apparatus. 
Shoenersville  Cornet  Band. 

Diligence  Fire  Co.,  No_  2,  18  men,  John 
Walk,  foreman.  Dose  carriage,  hose 
tender,  and  old  centennial  hand  pump 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  iron  gray  horses. 
Manocacy  Cornet  Band. 

Reliance  Fire  Co.,  No.  3,  34  men,  Peter  Hel¬ 
ler,  foreman.  Hose  carriage  and  steamer 
drawn  by  Lapp’s  four  blacks. 

Seidersville  Band. 

Manocacy  Hose  Co.,  of  West  Bethlehem,  30 
men,  Valentine  Bauer,  foreman.  Hose  car¬ 
riage. 

Fairview  Drum  CorpB. 

Fairview  Hose  Co.,  24  men,  S.  Charles 
Seckelman  captain.  Hose  carriage. 
Nisky  Hook  and  Ladder  Co. ,  24  men,  J.  E. 
Miller,  chief  director;  junior  members, 
Willie  Daily  and  Charlie  Miller;  Jacob 
Daily,  tillerman.  Truck  drawn  by  Rein¬ 
bold’s  four  horses.  _ 

Old  carriage,  built  in  1736,  containing  Jacob 
Sigenthal  and  John  Seiple. 

Twenty  carriages  containing  .the  speakers 
and  invited  guests. 

The  parade  marohed  out  Broad  Street  to 
Linden  Street,  to  Market,  to  New,  to  Broad, 


countermarch  on  Broad  to  New,  to  Fairview, 
to  Mam,  to  Church  and  dismissed.  All 
along  the  route  of  the  parade  the  several  i 
organizations  were  lustily  cheered,  more  par-  ' 
tiou  arly  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Cadets,  who  un-' 

^btef,!J  mad®  ,the  best  appearance  in  the 
line.  The  Bethlehem  Rifles  drilled  with 
firm  step.  The  Sons  of  Veterans  wore  their 
new  uniforms  and  looked  nobby.  As  big  a 
|  delegation  as  was  in  the  parade  was  the 
IRoyal  Arcanum.  They  marched  with  open 
umbrehas.  In  their  wake  came  the  P.  O.  S. 

turned  out  in  large  numbers.  The 
Red  Men  were  first  class.  A  costumer  was 
here  from  the  city  to  uniform  Oppomany- 
hook  Tribe.  The  chiefs  rode  fiery  steeds  and 
the  bucks  marched  in  procession  with  toma- 
fawk8;  ^be  South  Bethlehem  Knights  of 
the  Mystic  Chain  and  the  Verein  formed 
a  very  creditable  part  of  the  procession. 

I  Van  ^orn  was  congratulated  on  all 

!  sides  for  the  fine  showing  of  the  fire  depart- 
■  rnent.  The  firemen  never  |looked  more 
i  trim,  nor  paraded  in  larger  numbers.  The 
entire  second  division  was  made  up  of  fire¬ 
men.  Many  firemen  were  presented  with 
,  big  bouquets  by  their  lady  friends. 

j  At  4  o’clock  the  line  of  march  was  over, 
jand  a  few  minutes  later  the  memorial  exer¬ 
cises  began  at  Cedar  Square.  That  hillv 
acre  of  green  sward  was  a  solid  mass  of 
humanity.  Over  5000  people  were  pinohed 
together  m  front  and  in  the  rear  and  to  the 
I  east  side  of  the  speaker’s  stand.  The  Fair- 
j  view  Band  pia^d  from  the  top  of  a  terrace 
under  much  difficulty.  They  were  huddled 

'  SSfl*  JS“P  by  -‘i6  ®ur8ing  crowd.  The 
(stand  was  occupied  by  visiting  municipal 
|  officers  and  other  invited  guests.  Only  one 
.newspaper  man  was  successful  in  getting  on 
it.  His  service  on  the  school  board  entitled 
him  to  a  chair.  .  Nothing  oan  be  said  about 

;  weereanoTem  f°r  the  pfess-  for  ‘here 

!  Tbe  exercises  began  at  4:30  and  were 

I  Bk6hnn  TWMh  i-mUSir  by  tbe  band-  After 
Bishop  J.  Mortimer  Levering  had  made  the 

j  invocation  Burgess  Kempsmith,  as  master  of 

Ceremonies,  made  the  welcoming  address 

with  a  few  words  of  compliment  for  the 

V0W11,  “The  de»10“tTO- 
Itw  1,1  d’  hai  prov6El  to  be  a  success 
*hat  ba*  stlrPaHsed  °nr  expectations,  and 

fn  it Th77m8efOrth0  Part  you  t00k 
1 m  “•  Th®.  burgess  retired  amid  loud 
applause,  which  drowned  his  presentation  of 
the  orator  of  the  day,  Gen.  W.  Emil  Doster 
f u  0n*  completely  reviewed  the  hisl 
tlnL  L  i6  t0Wn  trom  the  earliest  days 
pubhshed  in  rS6nt>  A  long  extract  was 
Press  S  **"?•  mornlng’s  Philadelphia 

wlu  p“b,Mj 
After  the  oration,  Dr.  Horne  nf  in™ 

While  the  audience  was  sweltering  beneath 

heV mT A  *  *,h53£ 

Riagei  a  bnfldmg.  President  Meaker,  of  the 
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Igry  cravings  of  the  juvenile  army.  Soon 
I  after  5  the  line  of  march  was  again  formed 
and  the  company  was  drilled  on  Main  Street, 
to  the  great  delight  of  hundreds  of  onlook¬ 
ers.  By  this  time  the  big  boys  who  formed 
the  drum  corps  had  grown  very  weary. 
They  wanted  to  go  home  to  mamma  and  to 
supper  and  to  bed.  The  smallest  boys  in 
ranks,  however,  were  still  fresh  and 
enthusiastic,  and  they  marched  proudly 
ronnd  to  Broad  Street  to  hear  the  orations 
and  sing  their  songs,  just  as  chipperly  and 
soldierly  as  if  the  drummers  had  not  de¬ 
serted.  Here  they  were  drawn  up  in  line 
and,  at  a  signal  from  Lieutenant  Hill’s  cor¬ 
net,  sang  right  lustily  the  following  to  the 
tune  of  “Marching  Through  Georgia:’’ 

Sing  a  song  together,  boys,  a  song  of  Jubilee, 
r  or  tbo  glory  past  and  for  the  glory  that’s  to  be; 

!  kmg  a  song  of  Bethlehem,  and  let  our  meiody 
Bing  through  the  ages  forever. 

I  CHORUS. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah  for  Bethlehem, 

Hurrah!  Hurrah?  the  Valley’s  brightest  gem; 
jSonie  may  talk  of  Allentown;  we  have  no  use  for 
them; 

Bethlehem  we’ll  shout  forever. 

.Here  the  fullest  Joy  and  truest  happiness  reside, 

Here  the  sweetest  peace  and  stoutest  courage  e’er 
abide; 

I  Here  s  the  tend’rest  love  and  everything  that’s 
good  beside, 

Here  they’ll  dwell  and  flourish  ever. 

(Chorus.) 

Honor  to  the  noble  men  who  built  this  noble  town, 
net  us  strive  to  spread  abroad  their  glorious  re¬ 
nown  ; 

.Let  us  try  by  noble  deeds  their  early  work  to 
crown. 

And  bloss  their  memory  forever.  (Chorus,) 

At  this  point  J.  A.  Keesberry,  secretary  of 
Ithe  Y.  M.  C.  A,,  and  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Rice,  of 
New  York,  appeared  on  the  stand.  Mr. 
Keesberry  introduced  Mr.  Rice  to  the  boys, 
and  then  ensued  10  minutes  of  wild  enthusi¬ 
asm.  This  large-hearted  Moravian  '  clergy¬ 
man  is  every  inch  a  boy,  and 
he  set  his  young  audience  to  cheering 
so  uproariously  for  Bethlehem,  for  the  Y. 

M.  C.  A.,  for  Commander  Scott,  for  Mr. 
Chidsey  and  for  everybody  and  everything 
that  the  whole  regiment  was  hoarse  the  rest 
of  the  night.  As  for  Mr.  Rice  himself  he 
had  to  apologize  from  the  pulpit  in  the  Mo¬ 
ravian  Church  yesterday  afternoon  for  hav¬ 
ing  lest  his  voice  in  hurrahing  for  Bethle¬ 
hem  the  day  before.  In  the  intervals  of  the 
cheers  Mr.  Rice  delivered  a  delighi  fully  in¬ 
spiring  address,  such  as  tickled  the  boys 
immensely.  The  cadets  struok  up  another 
song  as  he  closed.  It  was  to  the  tune  of 
“John  Brown’s  Body”  and  ran  thus: 

1  Come,  boys,  let’s  raise  a  chorus  that  will  travel 
to  the  skies. 

Ana  o’er  the  roofs  and  chimney  tops  harmon¬ 
iously  rise. 

A  chorus  that  will  waken  every  drowsy  soul  that 
lies 

Asleep  in  Bethlehem. 

CHORUS. 

Glory,  glory  hallelujah, 

Glory,  glory  hallelujah. 

Glory,  glory  hallelujah. 

Hurrah  for  Bethlehem ! 

If  men  will  sleep,  why  let  them  sleep  upon  an¬ 
other  day. 

When  music’s  ceased  and  shouts  have  died,  and 
crowds  have  gone  away; 

Let  every  eye  be  wide  awake  and  everybody  gay 
Today  In  Bethlehem. 

(CHORUS.) 


iet  us  sing  together  while  the  sun  Is  shining 

And  let  us  sing  together  till  the  sun  has  said  good- 

Thls  Is  the1  day  we  celebrate,  we’ll  shout  with  all 
our  might, 

Hurrah  lor  Bethlehem ! 

(chorus.) 

The  smiling  countenance  of  ex-Mayor 
Chidsey,  of  Easton,  was  next  presented.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  regiment  of  whioh  Mr. 
Iiice  was  chaplain,  and  until  they  met  on  j 
the  speaker’s  Btand  they  hadn’t  seen  each! 
other  for  years.  There  were  some  lively  j 
cheers  for  Mr.  Chidsey  before  he  began  to  , 
talk,  and  these  inspired  him  to  give  a  brief 
address  that  was  just  brimming  over  with  I 
fun.  He  mixed  some  first-class  advice  in 
with  his  funny  stories,  and  when  he  finally 
h-uia-goottbye  the  cadets  were  sorry  there 
wasn’t  more  of  it.  They  had  another  song 
or  two  and  then  marched  away  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building,  where  they  were  dismissed. 
They  had  been  in  servioe  ever  since  12 :30 
p,  M.  It  was  then  6:30  P.  M.  They  were 
a  tired  lot  of  boys.  But  the  sun  never  set 
over  a  happier,  prouder,  better  lot  than  those 
180  Y.  M.  0.  A.  Cadets. 


AN  EVENING  OF  CAYETY. 


The  Streets  Alive  With  People  and 
Ablaze  With  tight. 

Every  resident  of  the  town  participated  in 
the  celebration  in  the  evening.  Every  home 
was  illuminated  and  the  sight  was  one  that 
will  never  be  forgotten.  A  canvass  of  the 
stores  and  shops  shows  that  almost  20,000 
Chinese  lanterns  had  been  sold  for  the  illu¬ 
mination.  The  congregation’s  houses  on 
Church  Street  were  elaborately  illuminated, 
as  was  the  exterior  of  the  old  church.  A 
square  of  800  lanterns  were  lighted  in  the 
old  burying  ground.  Flint  Hill  and  Pleas¬ 
ant  Hill  strove  to  outdo  each  other,  while 
Market  Streeters  and  Broad  Streeters  paid 
no  attention  to  expense  in  illuminating. 
With  the  Bee  Hive  Store  in  the  lead  all 
business  houses  were  bright  with  variegated 
lights. 

The  band  concerts  were  excellent  and 
were  enjoyed  by  10,000  people.  The 
crowd  was  so  great  on  Broad 

Street  that  street  cars  couldn’t 

run.  The  Bethlehem  Band  discoursed  an 
attractive  programme  there  and  won  raptur¬ 
ous  applause.  The  Fairview  Band  played 
on  the  lawn  below  the  Eagle.  The  crowd 
there  was  as  great  as  at  the  oration.  The 
band  never  played  better.  One  selection 
after  the  other  was  given  and  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  doubly  as  large  as  published,  j 
owing  to  encores.  Both  concerts  were  over 
at  10  o’clock,  and  soon  afterwards  the  town 
began  to  go  to  sleep.  There  was  a  conspic-] 
nous  absence  of  drunken  people  and  of 
rowdyism.  For  once  in  150  years  old  South, 
Bethlehem  had  no  Saturday  night  fight.  , 


A  Museum  of  Belies  of  the  Dead  and  Gone 
Past— Articles  of  Bare  Worth  Whose 
Origin  Dates  Back  Almost  as  Far  as 
Bethlehem’s— The  Conch  on  Which  La¬ 
fayette  Was  Nursed  to  Health  and  a 
View  of  the  Banner  of  Pulaski— Needle- 
Work  of  Extraordinary  Beauty  and 
Many  Another  Thing  That  Bespeaks 
the  Cleverness  and  Industry  of  the  Mo¬ 
ravian  Pioneers. 

While  the  crowds  at  the  sesqui-centennial 
celebration  were  mingling  in  the  noisy , 
clamor  of  the  streets  on  Saturday,  a  set  of  1 
serious  persons,  historically  inclined,  dropped 
in  at  the  art  loan  exhibition  in  the  Parochial 
Sohool  Hall.  Most  of  the  visitors  came  to 
study.  Some  visited  the  collection  merely  a 
from  idle  curiosity.  But  visitors  of  one  sort  [ 
or  another  poured  in  and  out  in  an  ever  I 
steady  stream.  About  300  persons  was  the 
average  at  any  one  t;me,  but  as  some  left  i 
others  as  constantly  came  in. 

The  exhibition  occupied  three  rooms  on  ! 
the  first  floor  of  the  building,  the  two  south¬ 
ern,  and  the  northwest  rooms.  The  antiquar¬ 
ian  skilled  in  estimating  people  and  their 
civilization  from  a  few  remnants,  was  here 
treated  to  a  rich  field  for  study  and  reflection. 
Here  were  relics  pertaining  to  every  imagi¬ 
nable  phase  of  early  Moravian  life,  domestic, 
agricultural,  legal  and  ecclesiastical.  Should 
some  catastrophe  like  the  destruction  of 
!  Pompeii  befall  Bethlehem,  and  should  the 
ruins  be  stumbled  upon  by  archaeologists 
2000  years  hence,  the  scientists,  by  studying 
the  vast  collection  of  relics,  would  be  able 
to  write  a  history  of  Moravianism,  probably 
nearly  as  complete  as  the  classic  production 
delivered  by  Gen.  W.  Emil  Doster  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  a  superb  collection. 

Charles  H.  Eggert  deserves  unlimited 
credit  for  his  indefatigable  energy  in  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  publio  this  instructive  object 
lesson.  The  display  demonstrated  by  visible 
testimony  that  the  history  of  our  progenitors 
was  indisputable,  and  not  merely  an  enter¬ 
taining  legend.  By  the  law  of  association 
the  Moravians  were  carried  back  to  the  days 
their  forefathers  settled  here.  It  took  little 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  seethe  sparse  set¬ 
tlement  of  150  years  ago  on  the  bluff  above 
the  Lehigh.  The  spectators  were  elevated 
and  ennobled  by  the  portraits  of  the  stern 
and  rigid  expounders  of  the  gospel  in  days 
of  yore.  Other  relics  told  their  story  of 


pathos;  others'  suggested  the  primitive  life 
of  these  good  people.  Most  touching  and 
instructive  of  all  were  those  that  reminded  of 
the  firm,  strong  faith  in  Christ  and  that  the 
precept  to  establish  missions  all  over  the 
earth  was  a  divine  inspiration. 

However  many  phases  of  life  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  revealed,  that  class  of  articles  most 
prominent  in  all  historical  museums  was 
missing.  There  was  not  a  single  reminder 
of  glory  achieved  in  war.  Coats  of  mail 
guns,  arms,  ammunition  and  other  evidences 
of  hostility  were  conspicuous  by  their  ab¬ 
sence.  It  is  true  there  was  a  rusty  old  can- 
jjJPn,  of  two-inch  bore,  said  to  be  a  relic  of 
Ifne  hrenoh  and  Indian  war,  but  there  is  no 
,  evidence  of  its  having  been  used  in  any  ag¬ 
gressive  manner.  There  was  also  a  glass 
j  ?a®e.  filIed  with  about  200  fine  specimens  of 
Indian  arrowheads.  These  were  probably 
ihsed  to  strike  fire  and  not  to  shoot  Indians. 

;  ihese  were  the  only  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
j  eral  rule  that  warlike  relics  were  missing 
The  great  majority  were  articles  portraying 
the  industry  and  practical  progressiveness  of 
l  the  early  settlers. 

j  Most  of  the  antiquities  in  the  collection 
belonged  to  the  church  and  are  stored  in 
I  toe  archives.  Many  were  loaned  by  the 
(Historical  Society  at  Nazareth.  Others  came 
J  from  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men’s  Mission- 
(MySooiety.  The  rest  were  contributed  by 
|ortraonf£  TTbe  three  most  interesting  relies 
of  ttm  exhibition  were  loaned  by  Key.  Paul 
de  Schweimtz,  of  Nazareth,  and  by  A  J 

»*  BeuLt»: 

-nev.  Mr.  de  Schweimtz  gave  a  gold  ri™ 
once  worn  by  the  beautiful  Countess  Zki 
endorf ,  a  silver  table  or  soup  spoon  used 

,poems_  written  bv  the  count.  Mr  de 
jl^weimtz  !s  a  hneal  descendent  of  Count  ' 
./Smzendorf,  and  these  relics  of  the  martvr 
^sacrificed  his  title  and  fortune  “othe 

he  the  Moravians,  could  not 

Pf  “  fitter.  hands.  The  poems  were  bound 

preseryqed?mt  StyI°  °f  l0“8  ag0  and  are  well 

L^Zimmfle  loaned  two  chairs  made 
from  the  wood  of  the  elm  under  which  Wil 

with  tf6Tn^“ad®  his  world-famous  treaty 
with  the  Indians  m  1682.  The  chairs  fnl 
,  low  the  oaken  fashion  of  our  days  0nlv 
I  they  are  visibly  made  of  a  wood  of 

I  fentf  ‘  Th6y  8,16  light  yeUow  in  color.  The 
( seats  are  covered  with  green  oil  cloth '  The 

chairs  are  in i  a  remarkable  state  of  pr^serva- 

Stbfcr  oSf  pe?-etrated’  was  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  entire  collection. 

.rm'ctatMS  mSsT'l*?'’1” 

ette,  the  great  French  oil.,  S,e  .  de  Tafay- 
clined  while  eick  in  Bethlehem  A“e.rica,  re- 

backed  and  has  eSs  at  ils  high- 

*sts.  The  seat  back  aS  0  d6  f°r  head 
jtuffed  and  covered  with  T  hair 

T-’his  has  burst  and 

|by“T^'zSLaort,c«r  *  "««■**■ 

cc»»t  It  beta,,  h,  %tb. 


Xtesilk  t  ’T f read  and  Jined  with 
todav  dopaTh  fheSt  man  111  Bethlehem 
iof  sfmilar  po88ess  a  waistcoat 

whetW  fL  1  g  *C6’  and  Jt  is  questionable 
manthfn  Sin™0  ??c,omplished  needlewo- 
one  like  it  W°Uld  be  °apabIe  of  makin8 

In  the  southwest  room,  whioh  most  visi- 

woh  entered  first,  the  most  interesting  study 

TrchiS  C0“ectl0n  of  oil  portraits  from  the 

Hai  lth  f,J  6y,-Te  nearly  a11  Painted  by 
tlaidth,  the  artist-preacher.  The  list  fn- 

u  ed  portraits  of  Frederick  Martin  BishoD 
iMariha6  E°%  Spangenbt^ 

Gert St  rfrgM  bcrgl  J°hn  Michael  and 

j  u-ertraut  Graff,  Martin  and  Anna  Mack 

fndrlAnna  Mli?abTth  B°8hler’  ******  A- 
ThL^  xTMana  Lawatscb,  George  and  C 
(Theodora  Neisser.  Christian  R.  V.  Zinzen- 
i  orf,  soh  of  Count  Zinzendorf;  Johann 
Susanna  Nitichmann  and  Anna  Nitsch 

Bober  Catharine  Huber,  A.  P.  Thrane  P 
C.  Bader,  Paul  Munster,  F.  Dettmere  and 
Christian  G.  Seidel.  The  painS  fie 

feet1  of6theTe3’  tb°f-gh  BOme  8h°wed8  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  generations  which  have  rolled 

TeTs  o/Tbc  ^  P°Ee  °f  most  ittiwS 

wih  nl  tb  t  pi?turea  18  stiff  and  unnatural. 
Vith  no  mtention  to  detract  from  the  im- 

;  mortal  worth  of  the  bishops  and  women  here 
Idep’otaM,  oan  tratMalfy  bejltt./l' 
not  compare  m  personal  appearance  with 

!The  PX°rSfand„8jSterS  of  th®  Present  dayh 
The  portraits  will  be  reproduced  in  the  sou- 

pSsheTXhe^r^1  bi8t°ry  S00n  to! 

published,  The  blue  prints  of  many  of  the 
llustrations  of  this  work  were  exhibited  in 

!8r0OnPSa0teMh  -  Wf7S  °f  th6  differS  « 

I  On  a  table  m  the  centre  of  the  southwest 

the°mworide  f  °Wn  “  bnge’ 

of  KW  n  C°Py  m  a  g‘ass  case  of  an  act 

"Brethren  m  enc.ouragmg  the  Unted 

ia  mT nJ  f  •  i  -Mo.ra™n  Church  to  settle 
in  his  co  omes  in  America;  some  very  old 
ooks  of  accounts ;  and,  in  miniature  a  reD- 
resentation  °f  Bethlehem  as  it  appeared  fn 
,  75.3,  ,Tkl?  latter  was  the  subject  of  study 
to  deeply  interested  crowds  all  day.  The 
centre  of  population  was  then  the  present 
stone  edifices  on  Churchy  Street.  Houses 

f  X6  aRCL  ther.  public  works  were  scattered 
to  the  north.  Exact  fflb  similes  of  all  the 

LfilipStewn.41118  depi°ti0n  r6S9mbIe  a 

varie^o^the^rticleson^xMbit^^  vras  ISe 
rcftre  fof  show.  On  three  Ss  of  ttes 
room  stood  an  improvised  counter  for  the 
show  cases  m  which  the  curios  were  exhib- 
I  ,teJ;  A  Mature  of  the  display  was  the  num¬ 
berless  specimens  of  early  Moravian  art 
«,«aiewk.  They  ,towJ  tbe  lhS," 

150  years  ago  the  superior  in  dexterity  to 

rf  7°day’  14  ambled  the 
oriental  and  Indian  work.  Penwipers  and 
bead  work  were  also  on  exhibition.  A 
[seminary  girl  of  1790  has  had  heroine 
perpetuated  by  something  like  a  landscape 

X  m  nfdl6work-  A  sweet  graduate  is 
sewrng  under  an  apple  tree.  The  birds  are 
warbling  their  native  woodnotes  wild.  In 
the  distance  a  gay  youth,  probably  a  Lehigh 

,1790’  is  Iayin8  plans 
to  flirt  with  the  girl.  Several  show  cases 


??  china-ware  and  Bohemian  1 
*  dates  ranging  from  the  six-  j 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  Every  | 

-  jt  the  collection  was  over  a  century  j 
a.  It  was  mostly  furnished  to  Mr.  Eggert 
by  Miss  Rose,  of  the  Sisters’  House.  There 
wa i  an  old  foot  warmer  there.  It  consisted 
ofa  neat  walnut  box  a  foot  square.  The 
top  is  perforated  with  large  gimlet  holes.  In  j 
the  inside  is  a  receptacle  for  the  boiling 

water.  .. 

The  relics  in  this  room  were  countless. 
Amon®  them  were  a  large  compass  made  in 
London  in  1754  for  the  Moravian  Society  at) 
Bethlehem  ;  numerous  Bibles,  prayer,  hymn, 
and  psalm  books,  deeds,  titles  and  charters;) 
a  crayon  portrait  of  Timothy  Horsefield, 
loaned  by  E.  P.  Wolle  ;  a  framed  picture  of 
the  world-renowned  Pulaski  banner  ;  the 
old  copying  press  used  in  the  office  of  the 
congregation,  loaned  by  F.  Gerstner;  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Bishop  Ettwein,  loaned  by  S.  Hess, 
of  Easton;  various  utensils  from  the  Grown 
Inn,  and  locks,  hinges  and  keys  forged  by 
Moravian  blacksmiths.  There  were  a  dozen 
or  more  specimens  of  old  high  dress  combs,  j 
not  only  worn,  but  manufactured  Jbere. 
They  were  especially  interesting  to  female 
visitors.  Many  an  elderly  woman  remove! ) 
her  mourning  bonnet  and  scores  of  pretty 
girls  took  off  their  stylish  summer  hats  to 
stick  one  of  the  enormous  combs  in  their  I 
hair. 

A  picture  of  the  water  tower  was  much  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  was  situated  where  the  church 
now  stands.  Part  of  the  building  was  used 
as  a  choir  house  for  married  people.  The 
first  bell  used  in  Bethlehem  was  on  exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  iron  cone  about  a  foot  high 
and  deviates  but  slightly  from  a  cylindrical 
shape.  The  bottom  is  six  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  shaped  like  the  cap  of  the  Mohammedan 
and  is  much  longer  and  less  graceful.  There 
is  no  sweeping  outward  curve  at  the  bottom 
nor  any  concavity  at  the  top.  The  clapper 
is  an  iron  ball  as  large  as  a  walnut  attached 
to  a  substantial  chain.  Many  curious  people 
sounded  it.  It  emitted  a  clang  like  that  of  a 
cow  bell.  An  old  silver  watch  in  one  of  the 
show  cases  once  belonged  to  John  Hecke wel¬ 
der.  It  was  taken  from  him  by  the  Indians 
in  1781,  and  finding  its  way  to  the  far  west 
was  returned  to  him  by  the  governor  of  De¬ 
troit.  A  heavy  aboriginal  com  mill  was  on 
exhibition.  It  was  used  by  the  Indians  in 
this  vicinity  before  it  became  Moravian  prop¬ 
erty.  A  set  of  six  apostle  spoons,  a  baptismal 
set,  Gemeinhaus  relics,  a  wooden  neck  yoke 
used  for  carrying  two  buckets  of  water,  after 
the  fashion  of  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  wa¬ 
ter  boys,  and  many  pictures  of  Bethlehem  as 
it  appeared  at  various  stages  from  1750  to 
the  present  day  were  among  the  other  articles 
exhibited. 

The  furniture  and  chairs  were  in  the  north¬ 
west  room,  which  also  contained  sundry 
portraits  already  mentioned.  Beside  the 
Zimmele  Penn  chairs  and  the  Balling  La¬ 
fayette  chair,  there  were  chairs  from  the  Sis¬ 
ter’s  House  and  Brethren’s  House  and  pul¬ 
pits  of  early  days.  Tags  on  some  of  these  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  had  been  carved  with  jack- 
knives.  An  ancient  walnut  cradle  was  uni¬ 
versally  remarked.  A  small  black  dent 
at  one  side,  three  inches  in  circumference,  is 


reported  to  have  been  i 
ings  of  the  hard  skull  of  a  ^ 
once  harbored  in  the  cradle. 

Horsefield’s  large  walnut  dinner 
loaned  by  Miss  F.  Kummer.  A  very 
and  heavy  chest  came  from  the  Sisters’ 
House.  An  old  bootjack  was  tried  by  every 
man  who  wore  boots.  The  base  is  like  the 
large  wooden  bootjack  used  by  farmers.  In 
front  is  a  rack  with  a  revolving  arm,  which 
is  turned  to  brace  the  toes  while  the  heel  of 
the  boot  is  stuck  into  the  catch  in  the  base. 
Some  Parochial  School  boys  shuddered  at 
beholding  it,  for  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 
bootjack  belonged  to  an  irascible  teacher, 
who  used  it  as  a  spanking  machine. 

Everybody  sounded  the  dinner  gong.  It 
consists  of  a  spiral  iron  rod  on  a  heavy 
oaken  base.  Hit  with  a  piece  of  iron  the 
gong  emitted  a  deep,  hollow  sound.  It 
works  on  the  principle  of  the  wire  striking 
apparatus  found  in  cheap  wooden  clocks. 
On  a  very  venerable  walnut  table  from  the 
Sisters’  House  stood  a  reading  glass,  used  by  j 
the  inmates  in  the  last  century.  It  is  18 
inches  high.  The  glass  magnifies  several' 
diameters.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  i 
dial  of  a  90-cent  nickel  clook  and  surmounts  ) 
a  supporting  column  fastened  to  a  round 
block  base. 

The  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  was  remark- j 
ably  complete.  It  not  only  shows  the  j 
Moravians  of  the  present  day  a  people  who  j 
delve  into  the  history  of  their  forefathers,  j 
but  makes  known  that  the  founders  of  the 
church  intended  to  transmit  their  deeds  to ) 
posterity  to  be  held  up  for  the  admiration  of ; 
the  whole  future  church.  4. 


From, 


£  Date 


k'g REAT  IRON  WORKS) 


[HE  BETHLEHEM  IRON  COMPANY’S 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


The  Organization — Bessemer  Steel  Works 
—Hydraulic  Forging  Presses— The  Great 
Hammer  Gun  Forgings  and  Armor 
Plate— Official  Tests. 


The  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  whose  ex¬ 
tensive  plant  Is  situated  upon  the  river 
Dank  in  South  Bethlehem,  and  to  which  the 
three  boroughs  owe  the  greater  part  of  then- 
present  prosperity,  dates  from  the  year  1857, 
when  the  original  company  was  chartered  by 
the  .Legislature  under  the  title  of  the  “Sau- 
cona  Iron  Company.”  A  period  ot  com¬ 
mercial  depression  at  the  time,  however, 
delayed  an  immediate  organization,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  a  lapse  of  three  years  and 
the  persistent  personal  efforts  of  the  pro¬ 
jectors  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  stock  was 


I  subscribed  for  to  enable  the  perfection  of  a 
j. permanent  organization.  The  original  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  company  was  fixed  at  8300,000, 
which,  however,  has  been  increased  from 
j  time  to  time  by  subscription  and  stock  divi- 
s  dends  until  it  now  amounts  to  $4,000,000. 

|  The  title  of  the  company  has  also  been 
jchanged  on  several  occasions  since  its  or- 
jganization  by  acts  of  Legislature,  first  to 
j  “The  Bethlehem  Rolling  Mills  andiron 
Company”  and  finally  to  “The  Bethlehem 
Iron  Company.  ” 

The  Organization. 

j  The  first  Board  of  Directors  was  elected  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1860,  and  on  the  7th  of 
July  ensuing,  organized  with  the  following 
officers : 

|  President,  Alfred  Hunt,  of  Philadelphia. 

Directors,  Augustus  Wolie,  ofBethlenem, 

I  Pa.  ;  Asa  Packer,  of  Mauch  Chuuk,  Pa.; 
John  Knecht,  of  Shimersville,  Pa.  ;  John 
ixaylor  Johnstown,  of  New  York;  Charles 
B.  Daniel,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  Charles  W. 

I  Rauch,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

I  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Charles  B. 
Daniel. 

In  the  list  of  original  subscribers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  first  Board  of  Directors,  were - 
■  men  prominent  in  business  affairs  in  the 
locality,  as  well  as  in  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Among  others  were  the 
following: 

Matthew  Krause,  A.  B.  &  E.  Roberts, 
George  K.  Ziegler,  J.  G.  Fell,  Harry  Inger- 
soll,  Charles  Henry  Fisher,  William  W. 
Longstreth,  Charles  Brodhead,  Abbott  & 
Cortright,  Herman  Stadiger,  Robert  H. 
Sayre,  John  Leach  and  Ario  Pardee. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1860,  Mr.  John  Fritz,  i 
then  Superintendent  of  the  Cambria  Iron 
Company,  at  Johnstown,  Penna. ,  was  ap- 
i  pointed  Superintendent  of  the  works  of  the  ' 

1  company,  to  construct  and  operate  the 
jsame,  and  since  that  date,  in  the  capacity  of 
1  Chief  Engineer  and  General  Superiutend- 
|  ent,  he  has  designed  the  entire  plant,  erected 
jit,  and  superintended  all  the  various 
•  branches  of  its  manufacture, 
j  The  property  of  the  company  at  south 
£  Bethlehem,  Penna.,  lies  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Lehigh  river.  87  miles  from  New 
|  York  and  55  miles  from  Philadelphia,  cover- 
llnganarea  of  one  and  one-quarter  miles 
long  by  one-quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  about  25 L 
1  acres  of  which  is  under  cover, 
j  Adequate  railroad  facilities  provide  out¬ 
lets  in  every  direction  for  the  varied  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  works,  as  well  as  cheap  avenues 
for  the  collecting  of  raw  materials. 

On  the  16th  of  Ji  ly,  1860,  ground  was 
broken  for  No.  1  blastfurnace,  which  was 
'completed  at  the  close  of  1S62,  and  since 
which  time  five  additional  blastfurnaces 
j  have  been  erected  by  the  company  or  ac- 
jquired  by  purchase. 

j  The  erection  of  Rolling  Mill  No.  1  was  be¬ 
gun  in  March,  1861,  and  completed  in  March, 
|1868.  The  first  iron  was  puddled  July  27,  :■ 
|1863,  and  the  first  iron  rails  rolled  Septem- 
j  her  23,  1863.  These  were  for  the  Lehigh  Val-1 
j  ley  Railroad  Company. 

The  mill  was  originally  built  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  iron  rails,  the  manufacture  of 
which,  however,  was  practically  abandoned 
in  the  year  1879. 

:  The  mill  is  now  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  muck-bar  of  a  high  grade,  smaller  sec¬ 
tions  of  steel  rails,  special  grades  of  Bes¬ 
semer  steel  billets  and  iron  shapes. 

The  Bessemer  steel  works  were  com¬ 
menced  in  1S70  and  completed  in  1878. 

The  first  Bessemer  heat  was  blown  October 
4th,  and  the  first  rail  rolled  October  18th  of 
•  that  year. 

j  The  machine  shops  contain  cranes,  lathes, 
Iplaners,  boriug  mills,  Blotters,  drilling  ma¬ 


chines,  etc.,  of  the  most  powerful  as  weTTas 
of  the  latest  and  m<5st  improved  designs. 

The  blacksmith  shops  and  foundries  are 
also  thoroughly  equipped  for  all  necessary 
work. 

Recent  Extensions. 

As  early  as  1SS5  the  Directory,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  wants  of  the  country,  began  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  erection  of  complete 
hydraulic  forging  machinery,  which  would 
enable  them  to  manufacture,  for  the  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  of  this  country  and  for 
the  Government,  the  heaviest  forgings  and 
castings  required,  which,  up  to  this  time, 
could  only  be  obtained  from  abroad. 

When,  therefore,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  under  date  of  Augnst  21st,  1S86,  is¬ 
sued  the  circular  inviting  all  domestic 
:  manufacturers  of  steel  to  specify  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  each  other  upon  what  terms 
they  would  engage  to  prepare  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  and  produce  the  forgings  and 
armor  plate  required  for  modern  ordnance 
and  armored  ships,  the  Bethlehem  Iron 
1  Company,  under  date  of  March  22d,  1887, 

|  submitted  proposals  for  the  furnishing  of 
!  gun  forgings  and  armor  plates  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  of  the  Government. 
These  proposals  were  accepted  and  the  con¬ 
tracts  subsequently  executed,  aggregating 
$4,462,221  40. 

Blnce  then  large  additional  contracts  have 
been  received  from  the  Navy  and  War  De¬ 
partments,  and  from  individuals  for  large 
shafting  and  other  heavy  forgings. 

The  ordnance,  forging  plant  and  armor 
plate  department  comprises  gas  producers, 
open  hearth  furnaces,  fluid  compression 
apparatus,  soaking  pits,  hydraulic  forging 
presses,  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  cranes, 
oil  treating  and  annealing  shops,  hammer 
and  bending  press  building,  plate  mill  boiler 
houses,  etc. 

Of  special  mention  are: 

(а) .  The  open  hearth  furnaces  having  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  casting  ingots  of  125  tons. 

(б) .  The  hydraulic  forging  presses,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  largest  forging^  required  for 
ships  of  any  tonnage  thus  far  designed,  and 
for  guns  of  the  largest  calibre  now  in  use. 

A  specialty  is  made  of  hollow  forgings  of 
large  dimensions. 

(c).  The  saws  designed  for  cutting  plates  of 
any  length,  and  the  planers  for  planing 
(either  straight  or  curved)  the  largest  plates 
made. 

j  (d).  The  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  cranes 
I  in  use  about  the  works,  varying  in  capacity 
from  25  tons  up  to  160  tons. 

J  (e).  The  plate  and  tube  tempering  plant, 
capable  of  handling  a  tube  for  a  16-inch  gun 
or  tempering  articles  up  to  58  feet  long. 

(J).  The  following  description  of  the  great 
hammer  is  more  in  detail  than  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  machines  and  tools  of; 
extraordinary  size  and  power  erected  at 
these  works,  and  which  are  of  no  less  im¬ 
portance,  simply  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
attracted  so  much  attention  in  this  country, 
and  abroad. 

The  Mighty  Steam  Hammer. 

This  single-acting  hammer  of  125  tons  is 
the  largest  and  most  efficient  hammer  in  the 
world. 

The  building  in  which  this  hammer  has  ' 
been  erected  is  500  feet  long,  and  is  located 
on  ground  that  was  partly  an  island  and 
partly  the  bed  of  the  southern  channel  of 
the  Lehigh  river,  turned  from  its  course  to 
provide  the  hammer  site. 

A  pit  60  feet  square  was  excavated  below 
!  the  water  level,  and  piles  were  thickly  . 
driven,  both  for  the  anvil  foundation  and  ' 
hammer  frames.  The  stone  walls  for  sup-, 
porting  the  latter  have  a  depth  of  30  feet, 
.separated  from  the  anvil  foundation,  lest 
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.y  sinking  of  the  latter  should  affect  the 
framework  of  the  structure  itself. 

All  the  parts  of  the  hammer  were  manu¬ 
factured  at  the  works,  and,  although  the 
officers  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  had 
free  consultation  with  the  owners  of  the 
Creusot  Works  in  France,  the  hammer  dif¬ 
fers  radically  in  many  points  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  Creusot  hammer.  It  rises  to  a  heigh  t 
.of  90  feet  from  the  floor  line.  The  housings 
proper  are  each  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
lower  ones  weighing  71  tons  each,  the  upper 
ones  48  tons  each.  These  are  bolted  together 
and  surmounted  by  an  entablature  of  61 
tons,  carrying  a  76-inch  cylinder,  24  feet 
high.  The  housings  are  clamped  to  base 
plates,  each  10  leet  by  8  feet  and  weighing  56 
tons,  giving  a  42-foot  longitudinal  width  of 
frame  and  a  working  floor  with  inside  of 
housings  of  22  feet. 

A  17-inch  steel  piston  rod  40  feet  long, 
operates  the  enormous  tup,  which  is  com-; 
posed  of  three  parts,  two  forming  a  ram  and 
a  third  the  die.  The  hammer  is  single  act¬ 
ing  (steam  lifting  only),  the  total  weight  of 
falling  parts,  length  of  stroke,  and  gravity 
governing  the  work  done. 

The  anvil  foundation  consists  of  piles 
driven  to  bed  rock  or  gravel,  with  timber 
frames,  steel  slabs  and  22  iron  blocks  care¬ 
fully  machined  and  fitted,  forming  a  metal 
mass  of  1800  tons,  arranged  in  the  form  ot  a 
frustum  or  pyramid.  To  secure  an  even 
floor  for  working  the  spaces  between  the 
frame  and  anvil  foundations  are  enclosed 
with  cribbing;  leaving  exposed  only  the 
anvil  block.  The  special  valve  gears,  de- 
I  signed  at  Bethlehem,  have  worked  most 
satisfactorily,  the  operator  easily  con¬ 
trolling  the  motions  with  one  hand. 

The  hammer  is  served  by  four  heating 
furnaces,  conveniently  placed,  and  by  four 
gigantic  cranes,  each  of  150  tons  capacity, 
having  longitudinal,  transverse,  vertical 
and  turning  motions,  by  which  every  re¬ 
quired  position  and  movement  of  the  forg¬ 
ings  can  be  easily  controlled. 

In  describing  the  hammer  as  one  of  125 
tons,  it  is  meant  that  the  weight  of  the  tup, 
i  (including  die)  piston  and  rod  is  125  tons, 
which,  lalling  a  distance  of  16}<J  feet  (full 
stroke),  without  top  steam,  produces  the  full 
,  power  of  the  hammer. 

Begun  In  1889,  the  Bethlehem  hammer  was 
successfully  but  in  operation  on  June  80, 
1891,  since  which  time  many  huge  forgings 
for  armor  plates  and  other  war  and  struct¬ 
ural  material  have  been  shaped  under  it. 

Tlie  Work  Done. 

Adjoining  the  hammer  is  the  double  36- 
inch  cylinder  bending  press,  widtn  12  feet 
10  inches,  length  10  leet.  This  firess  can  be 
run  at  pressures  varying  from  700  pounds  to 
7000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Some  idea  may  be  iorrned  of  the  vast  pro-! 
ductive  capacity  of  these  works  when  it  is j 
stated  that  castings,  to  be  used  in  building 
some  of  the  tools  in  use,  weighing  from  120 
to  160  tons,  have  been  cast  here,  besides 
being  machined  and  erected  in  place.  The 
new  forging  press,  now  building,  will  have 
in  its  construction  four  pieces  weighing  in 
the  aggregate  between  500  and  600  toDS. 
There  are  now  forged  for  the  same  press  four  : 
steel  bolts,  27  Inches  diameter  and  55  leet 
long,  each  weighing  about  52  tons. 

Heretofore  all  the  gun  forgings  made  by 
this  company  for  the  Government  have 
been  rough  bored  and  turned;  those  lor  the 
navy  went  to  Washington,  and  those  for 
the  army  sent  to  Watervliet,  where  they  are 
finished  in  the  Government  shops.  Up  to 
December  81,  1891,  there  have  been  forged 
and  shipped  to  the  Government  165  sets  of 


forgings  for  guns  of 
8. 2  inches  up  to  12  Inches. 

The  company  now  have  a  cont: 
the  War  Department  for  furnishing,  _ 
pletely  finished,  100  guns  of  calibres  varying 
from  8  inches  to  12  inches,  aggregating  ill 
value  83,500,000. 

For  finishing  these  gnns  a  new  plant  is  to 
be  built  and  stocked  with  special  tools, 
which  are  now  being  provided.  The  com¬ 
pany  have  up  to  this  time  forged  and  fin¬ 
ished  the  shafting,  cranks  and  other  heavy 
forgings  for  the  cruisers  and  battle  ships 
building  by  the  Government  and  its  con¬ 
tractors,  to  wit:  the  San  Francisco,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Newark,  Cincinnati,  Raleigh, New 
York,  No.  6.  No.  11,  No.  12,  Maine,  Mon¬ 
terey,  Oregon,  Indiana  and  Massachusetts, 
and  likewise  furnish  the  armor  for  the  Puri¬ 
tan,  Texas,  Maine,  Monterey,  Cincinnati, 
Raleigh,  Amphitrite,  Monadnock  and  Ter¬ 
ror. 


The  largest  of  these  shafts  forged  in  a  sin- 1 
^le  piece  and  hollow  Its  entire  length  was 
over  42  feet. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  oontractj* 
made  with  the  Government  and  its  con-' 
tractors  for  vessels  exceeds  $11,000,000.  Thel 
total  cost  of  the  plant  for  executing  the  workIS 
required  by  the  Government,  including  ma-  jp. 
chines,  tools  and  appliances  for  annealing! 
and  tempering,  exceeds  $5,000,000,  and  it  isk 
not  yet  complete. 


Steel  Armor. 

The  homogeneous  steel  armor  made  byj 
this  company  has  shown  a  very  high  ballis-  < 
tic  resistance,  and  has  proven  its  superior-|v 
ity  over  ail  other  armor  submitted  for  com-', 
petitive  tests,  a3  may  be  seen  from  the  va- 18 
rious  official  references  to  the  results  ob-  H 
tained  at  the  Naval  Proving  Grounds  atw 
Indian  Head. 

An  examination  of  the  hack  of  the  plates 
by  the  Official  Board,  on  November  19,  1891,  P 
fully  confirmed  them  in  their  opinion  as  to  Kj 
the  superiority  of  the  Bethlehem  high  car- 18 
bon  nickel  steel  plate,  Harvejnzed,  over  all  8 
*  others. 

The  two  projectiles  fired  against  its  right-  ifi 
hand  side  did  not  produce  any  effect  on  the* 
back  except  a  slight  discoloration  oi  theft 
metal,  and  there  was  no  bulging  whatever.  9 
The  bulging  under  the  shots  was  less  than 
in  any  other  plate  thus  lar  tried,  and  the ‘fii 
backing  was  uninjured. 

February  27  of  this  year  another  Bethle-  He 
hem  nickel  steel  plate  was  tested  at  the  same  S 
ground.  It  was  an  11%-inch  plate,  repre-  ■ 
senting  a  group  lor  the  barbettes  of  the  1 
armored  coast  defense  vessel  Monterey,  9 
which  barbettes  have  since  been  accepted  H 
and  received  at  the  works  in  San  Francisco.  H 

In  the  ballistic  test  an  eight-inch  high*|B 
poiver  breech-loading  rifle  was  employed,  II 
firing  three  eight-inch  armor  piercing  pro- ■ 
jectlles  with  a  striking  velocity  of  1542  feet  a  M 
second. 

“The  Army  and  Navy  Register’*  oil 
March  5th,  1892,  states  that  this  plate  was  jsjj 
of  such  excellent  character  as  to  win  the  ■ 
highest  premium  test  for  quality,  1.  e.,  a  8 
ballistic  test  corresponding  to  that  estab-  H 
lished  by  the  Gavre  formula  for  a  plate  45 
greater  thickness. 

The  thickest  piece  of  armor  evermanu-j.S 
factured  in  this  country  was  successfully Wg 
tested  at  the  Indian  Head  Proving  Ground,  |g 
May  21,  of  this  year.  It  was  a  14-inch  I 
nickel-steel  diagonal  plate  for  the  Indiana, 
undone  of  the  group  selected  by  the  Gov-  | 
ernment  Inspector  for  the  acceptance  test,  [ 
that  is,  the  plate  upon  the  success  of  which  ’ 
depends  the  acceptance  of  alt  armor  of  that  <v 
class. 

The  gun  employed  was  a  10-inch  breech-  ■fj 
loading  rifle.  The  projectile  weighed  500 ! 
pounds,  the  powder  charge  was  140  pounds,  ' 


tlie  velocity'  'was  1^00  fget  per  second,  as 
called  for  by  the  contract. 

Three  shots  were  fired  at  the  plate  which 
was  placed  ahout  45  yards  from  the  gun.  No 
point  of  a  projectile  reached  the  rear  surface 
ot  the  plate.  The  great  projectiles,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  a.  quarter  of  a  ton  each,  had  not 
been  able  to  crack  the  plate.  They  were 
thrown  completely  back,  one  of  them  being 
broken  up. 

This  company  Is  now  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  In  this  country  of  pig  iron, 
steel  rails,  billets,  blooms,  muck-bars, 
fluid  compressed  hydraulic  forged  steel  and 
extra  quality  of  Bessemer  and  open  hearth 
steels,  and  has  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  hollow  and  other  steel  forgings,  heavy 
shafting,  armor  plate,  gun  forgings,  and 
steel  castings  of  various  kinds  of  the  largest 
|  size  equal  to  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Government  and  individuals,  and  which 
enables  it  to  compete  with  the  leading  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  Old  World. 

.  The  present  Board  ot  Directors  of  the 
company  are  the  following: 

Robert  H.  Sayre,  of  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  ;  Joseph  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
E,  P.  Wilbur,  of  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  ; 
Robert  P.  Linderman,  of  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  ;  G.eorge  H.  Myers,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa, 
Beauveau  Borie, of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  John 
Fritz,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  the  officers. 
President,  Robert  P.  Dinderman;  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager,  Robert  IT. 
Sayre;  Chief  Engineer  and  General  Super¬ 
intendent,  John  Fritz;  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent,  R.  W.  Davenport,;  Ordnance  Engi¬ 
neer,  YV.  H.  Jaques;  Treasurer,  C,  O.  Brun 
nor;  Secretary,  AbrahamS.  Schropp. 

J.  F.  S. 
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rly  Mu  ic  Culture  at  Bethlehem. 
Considering  What  was  accomplished 
in  the  rendition  of  choral  and  orchestral 
music  at  Bethlehem  during  the  last 
century  and  the  music  development  at 
Fphrata  at  the  same  period  it  is  plain 
that  the  reputation  for  indifference  to 
music  given  to  the  people  of  the  United 
j  States  is  the  fault  of  the  chroniclers. 
The  Friends  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Puritans  of  New  England  were  not 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  music  and  the 
Puritan  writers  have  never  taken  much 
interest  in  any  achievement  in  which 
they  themselves  were  not  concerned. 
The  Germans  who  settled  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  of  whom  the  most  recent  of  Amer¬ 
ican  historians  is  bind  enough  to  say 
that  they  were  not  without  intelligence, 
presumably  a  small  quantity  of  that 
article  which  was  left  over  after  the  bulk 
of  it  had  been  absorbed  by  the  Puritans, 
were  a  music  loving  people  and  to  them 
belongs  the  credit  of  introducing  the 
highest  class  of  music  to  America. 


I  In  the  sesqui-centennial  industrial 
(edition  of  the  Bethlehem  Timc^  Messrs. 
Henry  A.  Jacobson  and  William  K. 
Graber  give  separate  rosumes  of  the 
histories  of  Bethlehem’s  choruses  and 
choristers  and  of  Bethlehem’s  instru- 
i mental  musicians.  The  reader  is  im¬ 
pressed,  not  more  by  the  earliness  and 
earnestness  of  the  Moravians’  devotion 
to  music  than  by  the  class  of  music 
which  they  undertook  to  render.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  settlement  the 
church  services  wore  made  by  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  trained  choirs, the  selections  given 
sometimes  being  the  composition  of 
members  of  the  community.  These  early 
choirs  were  usually  separated  according 
to  sex,  boy  singers  in  the  male  choirs 
taking  the  soprano  part,  though  some¬ 
times  the  choirs  sang  antiphotially  and 
sometimes  together.  With  the  year 
1806  the  “Collegium  Musicum  of 
Bethlehem,”  a  society  which  had 
long  been  In  existence,  began  to 
render  the  works  of  Haydn,  Mo¬ 
zart,  Handel  and  Beethoven. 
According  to  Mr.  Jacobson  there  were 
seventeen  free  public  concerts  in  1807, 
twenty -oight  in  1808,  thirty-six  in  1809, 
and  the  number  had  not  fallen  ofl  ma¬ 
terially  in  1819,  when  thirteen  concerts 
were  given.  In  1811  Haydn's  “The 
Creation”  was  given  in  part,  the  first 
performance  of  the  work  in  America. 
In  1823  “The  Creation”  was  again  given 
entire  by  seventy  performers,  under  the 
auspices  of  “The  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Bethlehem,  which  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  “Collegium  Musicum.”  In  1832 
Schiller’s  “Song  of  the  Bell,”  with 
Romberg’s  setting  lor  voices  and 
orchestra,  was  given,  and  in  1834  and 
’  1835  the  Moravians  gave  the  first  per¬ 
formance  in  America  of  Haydn’s  ora¬ 
torio,  “The  Seasons.”  In  1837  they  gave 
I)r.  Lowe’s  “Seven  Sleepers”  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country.  In  1839  “The 
Creation”  was  repeated  with  125  per¬ 
formers,  and  all  the  instruments  de¬ 
manded  by  the  score  were  used  except 
that  clarionets  were  substituted  lor 
oboes.  Mr.  Jacobson  says  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  S«human’s  “Paradise  and 
the  Peri”  in  Philadelphia  some  time  ago 
did  not  egual  in  perfection  of  expression 
and  details  the  Bethlehem  rendering  in 
.  February,  1867. 

From  Mr.  Graber’s  paper  we  learn 
that  the  Betblehom  Orchestra  in  1789 
consisted  of  two  first  violins,  two  second 
violins,  viola,  two  violoncellos,  two 
flutes,  two  oboes,  two  trumpets  and  two 
French  horns,  and  included  all  theipf* 
struments  then  used  in  European  or- 
chestias.  The  Rev.  E.  Nitschmann, 


fclie  first  violin  of  the  orchestra,  brought; 
with  him  from  Europe  the  first  copies! 
of  Haydn’s  symphonies  and  string! 
quartettes,  and  lor  the  performance  of 
the  latter  a  special  organization  was 
formed.  In  1800  the  first  bassoon  was 
brought  over  from  Europe,  and  in  1806  a 
contra  bass  was  added.  Stored  away  in 
the  society’s  closets  are  four  sets  of 
bound  symphonies.  The  first  set  com¬ 
prises  16  symphonies  in  14  volumes;  the 
second  14  symphonies  in  18  volumes; 
the  third  13  symphonies  in  18  vol¬ 
umes;  the  fourth  20  symphonies  in 
18  volumes,  besides  40  unbound  sym¬ 
phonies.  Among  the  composers  repre¬ 
sented  are  Gyrowetz,  Pleyel,  Haydn, 
Romberg,  Mozart,  Yon  Weber, 
Neukomm,  Ribs  and  Beethoven.  Of 
overtures  bound  there  are  48,  and  of  un¬ 
bound  30,  and  of  string  quartettes  there 
are  75,  and  nearly  all  this  musio  is 
thumbed  and  dog-eared,  and  shows  the 
evidence  of  use.  The  technical  skill  of 
the  performers  is  illustrated  by  a  story 
told  of  John  Ricksecker,  the  first 
clarionet.  ,A.  Philadelphian,  a  skilled 
musician  and  maker  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  exclaimed  after  a  visit  to  Bethle¬ 
hem  ;  “There  in  a  shoe  shop,  a  little 
bit  of  a  shoe  shop,  I  heard  the  best 
clarionet  playing  I  ever  listened  to.  I 
went  home  to  the  tavern,  locked  up  my 
instrument  and  determined  to  play  no, 
more  at  Bethlehem.” 


COLONEL  (JiMMHTS  TOWN. 


OTHERWISE  T« 
AND  SO  SET  1 


1ED  RITTERSVILLE, 
)WN  IN  BOOKS. 


Some  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  Vil¬ 
lage,  Its  History  and  Its  People-hate 
Happenings  There— The  Effect  of  Sudden 
Inroads  on  a  Pastoral  People. 

There  are  many  places  around  Bethlehem  j 
which  were  settled  soon  after  that  Mora¬ 
vian  town  became  of  some  consequence.1, 
Rittersville  was  one  of  these  and  was 
reached  in  every  direction  by  passing 
through  thick  woods!  Between  the  years 
of  1776  and  1800  Rittersville  contained  a 
number  of  scattered  cabins,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  some  of  the  early  settlers: 
John  Krause,  bellows  maker;  Michael  Rit 
ter,  innkeeper;  Christian  Beidleman,  who 
acted  as  justice  of  the  peace  of  the_Jown- 
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dertaker;  Jacob  Zellher. 

Hoehler,  laborer;  Jose; 

Joseph  Frey,  masons.  All 
ravians  except  Ritter,  Osenbaeh 
Their  descendants  are  still  foum 
all  over  Hanover  township  and 
do  people.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
it  was  often  called  “Panabeck”  and 
delberg,”  German  names  given 
the  place  on  account  of 
number  of  frog  ponds  existing 
all  over  the  district,  especially  direi  " 
around  the  old  tavern,  then  kept  by 
Charles  Ritter.  Forty  years  ago,  when 
your  correspondent  was  a  boy,  he  often 
visited  the  place  and  many  a  good  day’s 
sport  he  en joyed  hunting  frogs  in  the 
ponds  around  Rittersville.  In  those  days 
the  place  contained  the  Ball,  Reichart, 
Ritter,  Hower,  Nagle,  Hartman,  Culver, ; 
Hoehler,  McHose,- Beidleman  and  Queer 
families.  A  dozen  families  may  have  lived 
in  the  place  then.  But  a  change  has  come 
over  the  scene  and  today  the  mighty  hand 
of  time  has  converted  the  little  country 
hamlet,  old  fashioned  tavern,  frog  ponds 
and  woods  into  a  centre  of  attraction, 
which  thousands  visit,  to  enjoy  the  cool 
shade  of  the  grove  on  the  hill  and  hear 
sweet  music  from  a  band.  Where  there 
were  scattered  along  the  road  a  few  houses 
are  now  many  fine  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  the  future  of  Rittersville  is  most 
hopeful. 

County  Commissioner  Cornelius  Acker 
is  one  of  Rittersvilla’s  principal  citizens. 
He  not  only  owns  one  of  the  finest  resi¬ 
dences  in  the  place,  but  has  broken  ground 
for  a  two-story  double  frame  dwelling 
house  west  of  the  new  car  house. 

George  Stahlnecker  is  also  erecting  a 
two-story  double  frame  building  which  is 
almost  completed. 

Cullen  &  Elliot  will  put  up  a  two-story 
double  frame  dwelling  house  as  soon  as 
they  have  finished  the  boiler  house  at 
which  they  are  at  work  at  present. 

The  extensive  car  building  of  the  rapid 
transit  company  is  completed  and  is  capa 
ble  of  holding  sixty  cars.  Tracks  are  being 
laid  into  the  building. 

Harry  Marde,  a  police  officer  of  the  Fifth 
ward,  Allentown,  has  resigned  and  taken 
the  position  of  policeman  of  Hanover 
township,  to  be  stationed  at  Rittersville. 

M.  G.  Heckman  is  the  storekeeper.  He 
is  doing  a  good  business  and  has  a  fine  run 
of  country  customers.  He  is  a  son  of 
David  Heckman,  a  former  route  agent  of 
the  Star.  - 

The  postoffice  is  in  the  store.  E.  F. 
Osenbaeh  is  the  postmaster,  but  has  his 
business  attended  to  by  the  Heckmans,  as 
he  resides  in  Allentown. 

G.  T.  Reichart,  one  of  the  old  residents 
of  Rittersville,  is  enjoying  life  in  his  beau¬ 
tiful  old  homestead,  east  of  the  hotel.  He 
has  resided  here  for  the  past  fifty-eight 
years.  His  son,  Milton  T.  Reichart,  and 
family  reside  with  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Hackman,  par¬ 
ents  of  Martin  Hackman,  of  West  Bethle 
hem,  foreman  of  the  bricklayers  of  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  company,  are  still  enjoy¬ 
ing  good  health,  and  are  80  years  of  age. 
They  sit  on  the  front  porch  and  watch  the 
passing  electric  cars  from  morning  to 
night. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Keiper,  about  70 
years  of  age,  still  live  in  the  little  white 
Istone  house  under  the  hill,  near  Fairview. 

I  Peter  F.  Butz,  the  township  constable, 
has  charge  of  the  part. 

William  Hoehler  keeps  a  temperance 
house  near  the  church.  It  is  here  that  the 
young  men  gather  at  night  and  eat  pea¬ 
nuts  and  talk  over  the  good  old  times 
they  used  to  have  on  the  hotel  porch  before 
Colonel  Campbell,  the  Yankee,  turned 
things  upside  down.  > 


= 


From, _ 


Peter  Kachlein’s  Revolutionary  Parole  Given 
in  1776  Unearthed. 

The  following  remarkable  old  document 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  thehistorian  of  Eas¬ 
ton  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Schnyder. 
It  is  a  copy  of  the  parole  of  Col.  Peter  Kach- 
lein,  in  New  York,  Dec.  29,  1776.  He  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Brooklyn.  The  name  of  the  sturdy 
German  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  felt 
a  little  nervous  when  he  wrote  it: 

I,  Peter  Kachlein,  of  the  County  North¬ 
ampton,  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
hereby  Pledge  my  faith  and  word  of  honor 
to  General  Howe  that  I  will  not  bear  arms 
nor  do  or  say  anything  contrary  to  the 
Interest  of  his  Majesty  or  his  Government, 
and  that  whenever  required  so  to  do  I  shall 
repair  to  whatever  place  His  Excellency,  or 
any  other  his  Majesty’s  Commander  in 
Chief  in  North  America,  shall  Judge  expe¬ 
dient  to  order  me,  unless  I  should  be  regu¬ 
larly  Exchanged  for  some  Person  of  equal 
Rank. 

Given  under  mv  hand  at  New  York  this 
29th  day  of  Dec.,"l776. 

PETER  KACHLEIN. 

Witnesses: 

Jos.  Loring, 

Jos.  Royalr  Loring. 

The  battle  was  fought  in  August,  the  pa¬ 
role  is  dated  as  above.  No  doubt  hefelt  like 
a  caged  lion,  The  part  of  the  line  of  battle 
where  he  was  engaged,  was  on  the  ground 
of  the  Greenwood  cemetery.  The  English 
Commander,  after  the  battle,  reported  that 
General  Grant  was  killed  by  Kachlein’s 
Riflemen.  No  doubt  they  took  steady  aim 
and  shot  to  kill.  This  precious  relic  should 
i  be  preserved  by  the  Historical  Society  to  be. 

u.  W.  c. 


THE  MOTT  DESCENDANTS. 


An  Interesting  Article  Upon  a  Family  Promi¬ 
nent  in  Easton  Years  Ago. 

Contributed  to  the  Free  Press. 

In  Mr.  Ethan  Allen  Weaver’s  very  inter¬ 
esting  article  on  the  building  of  the  old 
Delaware  bridge,  in  the  Free  Press  of 
Tuesday, the  name  of  Edward  Mott  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  follows: 

“Edward  Mott  was  an  Englishman, 
whose  arrival  in  Easton  a  few  years  before 
created  quite  a  sensation,  as  he  came  into 
the  quiet  town  in  a  four-horse  coach,  with 
all  sorts  of  new  fangled  ideas  and  traps 
with  English  game  fowls  in  bags  hanging 
outside  the  coach,  and  wore  a  pair  of  gold¬ 
framed  spectacles — the  first  in  the  town — 
at  which  everybody  gazed  with  awe.  He 
kept  a  general  store  on  Northampton  street, 
near  Fermor  (now  Second)  street,  and  for 
years  he  and  his  son  were  flourishing  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  town.” 

There  is  an  illustration  here  of  bow  en¬ 
tirely  even  the  names  of  prominent  people 
in  this  country  pass  out  of  existence.  Tbe 
name  of  Mott  has  disappeared  entirely 
from  this  community,  where  at  one  time  it 
was  so  well  known.  The  directories  of 
Easton  and  the  surrounding  towns  are 
silent  on  the  subject.  There  are  no  de¬ 
scendants  in  the  neighborhood  excepting 
one  family  in  Phillipsburg.  The  descend¬ 
ants  are  numerous  iu  Pike  county  and 
Philadelphia  and  honored  wherever  known. 

Edward  Mott  was  born  in  England  in 
1752.  He  served  as  “private  gentleman’’ 
in  “His  Majesty’s  Second  Troop  of  Lite 
Guards”  for  seven  years  and  five  months; 
married  Sarah  Beckett,  of  Kensington, 
1776;  arrived  in  tbe  United  States,  1798; 
he  came  to  introduce  English  cutlery  into 
America;  he  had  an  establishment  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  used  the  old  stone  house  at  the 
corner  of  Second  and  Northampton  streets, 
Easton,  as  a  store  house;  it  is  said  that,  at 
one  time  he  owned  nearly  all  the  build¬ 
ings  from  Second  to  Front  street  on  the 
north  side  of  Northampton;  he  bought 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  sold  them  to  immigrants  from 
England  as  they  arrived. 

He  bought  an  ochre  mine  in  Georgia; 
Mott’s  ochre  brought  18  cents  a  pound; 
other  ochres  sold  for  three  cents.  The 
carriage  in  which  Lafayette  rode  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  in  his  honor,  in  Philadelphia,  on 
Sept.  28tb,  1824,  was  painted  with  Mott’s 
product,  to  illustrate  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Edward  Mott  aud  his  wife  are 
both  buried  in  the  burying  ground  of  Christ 
church,  Philadelphia. 

!  His  son,  William  R  Mott,  married  a 
daughter  of  an  old  Easton  family  and 
from  that  union  there  is  a  large  number 
of  descendants  but  very  few  of  them  are  in 
this  neighborhood.  The  original  docu- 
v  orients  from  which  the  above  lads  were 
j  gleaned  are  in  the  possession  of  a  resident 
.  of  Philadelphia  who  has  kindly  given  the 
writer  an  opportunity  to  examine  them. 


ELAWARE  BRIDGE; 


More  Concerning  Its  Early  Trials — Interesting 
Personal  and  Historical  Incidents. 

Written,  for  the  Free  Press. 

In  a  previous  communication  reference 
was  made  to  the  legislative  acts  incorpor¬ 
ating  the  Delaware  Bridge  Company, 
and  authorizing  the  collecting  of  funds  to 
complete  its  structure  by  means  of  a  lot¬ 
tery. 

The  work  on  the  bridge  was  begun  in  the 
summer  of  1797,  and  the  cribs  for  the  piers 
and  the  stone  abutments  were  completed 
by  the  fall  of  the  following  year. 

The  closing  years  of  the  last  century 
were  exciting  ones  in  Northampton  county, 
due  to  the  conspiracy  and  subsequent  trial 
of  John  Fries  and  others,  for  resisting  the 
collection  of  a  direct  or  single  tax,  and 
known  in  history  as  “Fries’  Rebellion.” 
These  events  so  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  people  that  further  progress  towards 
raising  funds  and  continuing  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  bridge  was  suspended. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  company  on  May  19,  1800,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
lottery  was  the  only  expedient  measure 
that  could  be  resorted  to  for  completing  the 
bridge,  and  in  order  that  the  same  might  be 
:  carried  into  effect  it  became  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary  for  the  stockholders  to 
have  twelve  lottery  tickets  for  each  share 
of  stock.  They  were,  therefore,  called  upon 
immediately  to  make  application  to  Thomas 
Bullman,  treasurer,  for  their  tickets. 

The  first  drawing  was  arranged  to  begin 
in  November;  12,600  tickets,  at  $8  each, 
were  to  be  sold, the  prizes  ranging  from  one 
prize  of  $5,000,  to  12,000  prizes  of  $5  each, 
aggregating  $100,000.  All  prizes  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  discount' of  15  per  cent. 

THE  EARLY  MANAGEMENT. 

The  managers  at  this  time  were  John 
Arndt,  President,  (who  succeeded  Jacob 
Eyerly,  recently  deceased  at  Nazareth;) 
Valentine  Beidelman,  Frederick  Linebach, 
Thomas  Stewart,  Edward  Mott,  Christian 
Bixler, Christian  Roths,  Managers;  Thomas 
Bullman,  Treasurer,  and  James  RalstoD, 
Secretary. 

John  Arndt  was  an  ardent  patriot  of  the 
Revolution,  who,  as  Captain  of  a  company 
of  the  “Flying  Camp,”  did  gallant  service 
at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  arm.  He  subse¬ 
quently,  for  many  years,  held  various 
county  offices. 

Ralston  belonged  to  the  family  of  Ulster- 
Scots  of  that  name,  resident  in  the  Irish 
settlement,  and  figured  as  secretary  of  a 
number  of  enterprises. 

Bullman  was  ihnkeeper  in  the  public 
square  of  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  a  prominent 
Mason  and  the  first  Master  of  Olive  Branch 
Lodge,  No.  16,  A.  Y.  M.,  (constituted 
January  9,  1799),  which  met  at  his  house. 

Edward  Mott  was  an  Englishman,  whose 
arrival  in  Easton  a  few  years  before  created 
quite  a  sensation,  as  he  came  into  the  quiet 
town  in  a  four-horse  coach,  with  all  sorts  cf 


new  fangled  ideas  and  trap, 
game  fowls  in  bags  hangin 
coach,  and  wore  a  pair  of  got 
tacles  the  ’first  in  the  town- 
everybody  gazed  with  awe.  Lc  m 
general  store  on  Northampton  street  near 
f  ertnor  (now  Second)  street,  and  for  years 
he  and  his  son  were  flourishing  merchant's 
in  the  town. 

Christian  Bixler  was  a  clockmaker,  and 
high-case  clocks  ot  his  make  are  sought 
after  to  the  present  day. 

Thomas  Stewart,  of  Greenwich,  N.  J., 
a  prominent  man  in  the  community,  had 
also  been  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution  ’  He 
was  the  father  of  the  late  John  Stewart 
Esq.,  of  Easton. 


The  names  of  Beidleman,  Linebach  and 
Roths  are  perpetuated  in  a  host  of  descend¬ 
ants  with  honorable  records. 

The  first  drawing  of  the  lottery  did  not 
take  place  the  2d  day  of  November,  as 
advertised,  the  management  announcing 
“with  deep  regret,  that  in  consequence  of 
some  unforseen  disappointments  they  are 
obliged  to  defer  the  lottery  until  Monday 
the  23d  of  February  next  (1801),  at  which 
time  they  assure  the  adventurers  it  will 
commence  and  continue  till  finished.” 

lor  some  reason  the  drawing  was  again 
postponed  until  early  June,  when  the  Com-  i 
missioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  viz. : ! 
Charles  Biddle,  Thomas  AUibone,  James ! 
Ralston  and  Adam  Heckman,  conducted 
the  drawing. 

For  the  next  lottery  a  new  scheme  was 
introduced,  in  that  there  were  four  classifi¬ 
cations  of  tickets,  prizes  payable  in  cash 
and  shares  of  the  Bridge  Company  stock. 
The  drawing  of  the  first  class  took  place 
July,  1802,  before  which  time, however, the 
tickets  had  commanded  a  premium.  The 
prizes  in  the  second  class  were  drawn 
March,  1803;  fourth  class  January,  1804, 
and  an  extra  class  concluding  the  lottery  in 
April,  1806. 

The  drawings  took  place  in  the  State 
House  (Independence  Hall)  Philadelphia, 
and  were  paid  in  that  city  at  the  store  of 
Boiler  &  Jordan,  123  N.  Third  street.  Boi¬ 
ler  was  the  great  uncle  of  the  distinguished 
bridge  engineer,  Allred  P.  Boiler,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  well  known  in  Easton, and  Jor¬ 
dan  was  the  grandfather  of  John  W.  Jor¬ 
dan,  the  assistant  librarian  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  history  of  Northampton 
county. 

In  May,  1803,  a  radical  change 
was  made  in  the  management  of 
the  company,  up  to  which  time 
work  had  practically  been  suspended  on 
the  bridge.  The  selection  of  Samuel  Sit- 
greaves, as  President, the  year  before, and  of 
Edward  Mott,  as  Secretary  and  Manager  of 
the  lottery  schemes,  had  a  stimulating 
effect,  and  the  persevering,  indefatigable 
and  disinterested  efforts  of  the  Managers, 
was  crowned  with  success. 

In  the  Spring  of  1805  work  was  resumed 
and  the  bridge  practically  constructed 
within  two  years  without  accident  or  any  ! 


untoward  circumstance.  The  piers  and 

abutments  were  raised  to  the  necessary 
elevation  in  the  first  Summer  and  the 
whole  of  the  superstructure  was  begun  and 
completed  by  the  faithful  skill  and  dili¬ 
gence  of  about  twenty-five  carpenters,  under 
the  superintendent  of  Samuel  Carr,  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  between  April  and 
October,  1806.  By  an  act  of  Legislature 
passed  in  1805-6,  the  sum  of  $10, 000  was 
loaned  the  bridge  company  to  enable  them 
to  cover  and  enclose  the  bridge;  with  this  as 
I  their  only  debt,  the  company  proceeded  to 
protect  their  valuable  public  improvement 
by  a  roof  and  weather-boarding  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring. 

THE  BRIDGE  STATISTICALLY. 

The  superstructure  of  this  bridge,  which 
so  soon  will  be  a  memory  only,  is  of  wood 
forming  three  spacious  arches  erected  on 
stone  piers  and  abutments  of  substantial' 
masonry,  protected  by  sterlings  or  ice 
breakers.  The  frame  of  the  superstructure 
was  designed  and  constructed  by  Timothy 
Palmer, of  Newburyport,  are  ingenious  and 
self-taught  architect  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Schuylkill  river  at  Market  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  was  built  essentially  on  the 
same  plan  but  with  improvements,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  experience,  and  accommodated  to 
the  local  situation.  The  materials  were  of 
the  best, and  it  was  considered  in  workman¬ 
ship  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  then 
existing  in  America.  The  original  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  bridge  were  as  follows: 

Length  of  the  bridge  exclusive  of  the  abut-Ft”In’ 

ments  and  wing  walls .  570  o 

Chord  of  the  arches,  eastern  arch . 7.155  0 

Chord  of  the  arches,  middle  arch . 157  6 

Chord  of  the  arches,  western  arch . 159  4 

Width  of  the  bridge .  29  0 

Width  of  each  carriage  wav  in  the  clear.  .  12  6 

Curvature  of  the  arches.....'. .  11  0 

Curvature  of  the  floor  or  carriage  way . "  6  0 

Height  in  1  he  clear  over  the  carriageway  13  9 

Height  from  the  surface  of  the  river  at  low 

water  mark  to  the  floor .  45  0 

Thickness  of  the  piers  at  the  top,  '  eastern 

pier .  31  6 

Thickness  of  the  piers  at  the  top,  western 

pier .  36  <3 

Length  of  the  piers . 40  0 

Height  of  the  piers  at  low  water  mark...  27  0 

Depth  of  water  in  which  the  western  pier  is 
sunk . 18  0 

The  bridge  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
Tuesday,  October  14,  1806— on  the  day  of 
the  general  election  in  the  State;  on  the 
preceeding  day,  however,  a  drove  of  150 
mules  were  permitted  to  pass  over  it  to  save 
delay  in  ferriage.  Such  was  the  attraction 
ot  the  occasion,  that  the  company  received 
on  that  day  tolls  for  855  foot  pas-engers 
over  the  bridge.  The  population  of  Easton 
and  Philhpsburg  at  this  time  was  probably 
about  1,600  inhabitants. _ 


From, 


Till:  FIGHT  TO  GET 
THE  GREAT  SQUARE 

HEIRS  OF  THE  PENNS  SEEKING  TO 
RECOVER  IT  FROM  THE 
TOWN  OF  EASTON. 

s  t 


Copy  of  the  Original  Deed  of  Gift 
i»y  Jo 1. 11.  Penn — Grounds  on  WUicli 
the  Suit  Is  Brought — Familiar 
Scenes  in  and  About  tire  Great 
Square. 


While  the  memory  of  the  Penns  is 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  through¬ 
out  the  good  old  “province”  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  yet,  in  one  city  in  particular, 
have  the  deeds  of  these  bygone  bene¬ 
factors  been  brought  strongly  to  mind; 
though  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  several  law  suits  over  disputed 
ground  are  sufficient  to  make  any  town 
drag  forth  its  almost  forgotten  history 
to  the  public  gaze  and  criticism. 

It  has  always  been  a  tradition  with 
the  school  children  of  Easton  that  the 
i  beautiful  square  was  a  gift  from  Wil-  , 
liam  Penn,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  ■ 
first  suit  brought  by  the  Penn  heirs 
for  its  recovery  it  was  hardly  more 
than  a  tradition  to  most  of  the  citi-  j 
zens.  But  the  testimony  elicited  at  j 
this  trial  exploded  part  of  the  theory,  I 
.  for  it  was  not  William,  but  two  of  his  j 
f  descendants,  Thomas  Penn  and  Rich- 
,  ard  Penn,  who  deeded  the  diputed 
|  portion.  And  to  the  tradition  was 
S  added  the  proviso  that,  “unless  used 
»  for  a  court  house,  it  should  revert  to 
s  the  Penn  heirs.” 

Like  all  traditions  it  has  foundation 
in  fact.  In  the  library  at  the  Court 
House  at  Easton  hangs  the  original 
deed,  undecipherable  in  some  places, 
and  hard  to  read  from  lack  of  punc¬ 
tuation  and  marks  of  age.  This  sets 
forth  that: 

Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  es¬ 
quires,  true  and  absolute  proprietaries, 
and  Governors-in-chief  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  counties  of  New 
Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  upon  the  Dela¬ 
ware:  To  all  unto  whom  these  presents 
■  shall  come,  greeting:  Whereas,  in  and 
by  an  act  of  General  Assembly  of  the 
Province  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  late  Sovereign  Lord, 
George  II,  entitled  ‘An  Act  for  erecting 
the  Northwest  of  Bucks  into  a  separate 
county,’  which  in  and  by  said  act,  is 
.  called  Northampton,  and  John  Jones, 
Thomas  Armstrong,  James  Martin,  John 
Rinker  arid  Henry  AUshorise,  or  any 
three  of  them,  are  appointed  trustees 
to  purchase  and  take  assurance  and  their 
heirs  of  a  piece  of  land  situate  in  some 
convenient  place  in  the  town  of  Easton, 
in  the  said  county,  and  thereon  to  erect 
and  build  a  court  house  and  prison,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  accommodate  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  said  county,  as  by  the  said 
act  appears:  and  whereas,  In  pursuance 
of  a  warrant  dated  9th  of  July,  17G2, 
under  the  seal  of  our  Land  Office,  we 
have,  at  the  special  instance  and  request 
of  the  said  trustees,  caused  a  lot  of 
.  ground,  situate  in  the  centre  square,  of 
the  said  town  of  Easton,  to  be  laid  out 
for  a  court  house  for  the  public  use 
and  service  of-  the  said  county,  another 
!  lot  of  ground  in  the  same  town  having 
been  heretofore  laid  out  for  a  prison  oi¬ 
ly1"  BMkwm  " 


CIRCLE  ANDrFOTTNTATN, 
common  jail  erected  thereon,  which  said 


,  lot  in  the  centre.,  square  contains  in 
length  north  and  south,  eighty  feet  and 
In  breadth  east  and  west,  eighty  feet,  as 
by  the  said  warrant  and  survey  of  said 
lot  remaining  in  the  Surveyor  General’s 
office,  and  from  thence  certified"  in  our 
Secretary’s  office, appears.  Now  know  ye, 
for  the  further  encouragement  and  better 
promoting  the  public  benefit  and  service 
of  the  said  town  and  county,  and  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  yearly  trust 
rent  hereinafter  reserved  and  of  the  sum 
of  five  shillings  to  us  in  hand  paid  by  the 
said  trustee,  the  receipt  whereof  is  here¬ 
by  asknowledged,  we  have  given,  grant¬ 
ed,  leased  and  confirmed,  and  by  these 
presents  do  give,  grant,  release  and  con¬ 
firm  unto  the  said  trustees,  John  Jones, 
Thomas  Armstrong,  James  Martin,  John 
Rinker  and  Henry  Allshouse  and  their 
heirs,  the  said  lot  of  ground,  situate  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  square,  in  the 
said  town  of  Easton,  containing  eighty 
feet  in  length  north  and  south,  and 
eighty  feet  in  width  east  and  west,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  ways,  waters,  water 
courses,  liberties,  easements,  privileges, 
profits,  commodities,  advantages,  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  an 3 
the  reversions  and  the  remainders  there¬ 
of, to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  hereinbe¬ 
fore  described  lot  of  ground,  with  the 
appurtenances,  unto  the  said  John  Jones, 
Thomas  Armstrong,  James  Martin,  John 
Rinker  and  Henry  Allshouse,  and  their 
heirs  and  assigns  forever,  in  trust,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  to  and  for  the  erecting  thereon 
of  a  court  house  for  the  public  use  and 
service  of  the  said  county,  and  to  and 
for  no  other  use,  intent  or  purpose  what¬ 
soever,  to  be  holden  of  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  proprietaries  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  as  of  our  manor  of  sermon,  in  the 
I  county  of  Northampton  aforesaid,  in  free 
i  and  common  socage  by  fealty  only  in 
lieu  of  all  other  services  yielding  and 
|  paying  therefor  yearly  unto  us,  our 
I  heirs  and  successors,  at  the  town  of 
t  Easton  aforesaid,  at  or  upon  the  first 
day  of  March  in  every  year,  from  the 
first  day  of  March  next,  one  Red  Rose, 

:  for  the  sum  or  value  thereof  in  coin  cur¬ 
rent  according  as  the  exchange  shall 
then  be  between  our  said  Province  and 
the 


persons,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
appointed  to  receive  the  sum,  and  in 
case  of  non-payment,  thereof,  withm 
ninety  days  next  after  the  same  shall 
become  due  that  then  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
our  and  their  receiver  or  receivers,  into 
and  upon  the  hereby  granted  lot  or  piece 
of  ground  and  premises  to  re-enter  and 
the  same  to  hold  and  possess  until  the 
quit  rent  and  all  arrears  thereof,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  charges  accruing  by 
means  of  such  non-payment  and  re¬ 
entry,  be  fully  paid  and  discharged. 

Witness— John  Penn,  esquire,  lieuten- 
ant-Governor  of  the  same  Province,  who 


" 


the  cr$#f  Ij0Ild0n- 
„  ;  35*; 


bv  virtue  of  cerTairT powers  antTauthor- 
ities  to  him  for  this  purpose  inter  alia  L 
granted  by  the  said  proprietaries,  hath  . 
hereunto  set  hs  hand  and  caused  tne 


great  seal  of  the  said  Province  to  be 
hereunto  affixed  at  Philadelphia,  this  1 
28th  day  of  September!  In  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  nun-  ' 
dred  and  sixty-four,  the  fourth  year  of  1 
I  the  reign  of  George  the  lit,  King  over 
Great  Britain,  etc.,  and  the  forty-seventh  I 
year  of  the  said  proprietaries  govern¬ 
ment.  JOHN  PENN  (Seal.) 

Stripped  of  its  legal  verbiage,  it  sets 
forth  the  fact  that  on  September  JS 
1704,  Thomas  and  Richard  Penr 
deeded  to  trustees  a  piece  of  land 
feet  square  within  the  “Great  Square, 
to  erect  a  court  house  on,  and  for 
other  purpose  whatsoever.  This 
the  point  the  Penn  heirs  base,  their 
claim  on,  and  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington  will  pass  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  rights. 

Easton  was  at  this  time,  private 
property  of  the  Penns,  and  the  “Great 
Square”  evidently  was  laid  out  with 
the  town  in  1703,  one  year  before  this 
deed.  Parsons  surveyed  the.  town  | 
and  on  the  original  copy  at  Harns- 
1  burg  the  square  appears.  On  the  S0- 
:  foot  square  deeded  a  court  house  was 
'45  erected,  but  somewhere  in  the  early 
a  00’S  of  the  following  century  it  was  re 
I  moved  and  court  was  held  in  the  pres- 
■|  ent  structure.  A  railing  was  put 
around  a  circle  of  perhaps  140  feet  i 
diameter,  a  fountain  erected  in 
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SQUARE 


very  small;  showing  only  part  of  wnat 
is  now  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  to 
a  little  above  Fifth  street.  No  doubt 
but  that  the  square  was  “great  then, 
but  it  is  rather  a  misnomer  now,  f  rom. 


again  on  March  19,  1828,  “en  a  sur-  ' 
vey  of  the  “public  square  etc.,  is  or¬ 
dered  made,  and  after  acceptance,  to 
be  recorded,  and  the  “public -square 
shall  be  forever  deemed  public  hign- 

- 


_  -NORTHEAST  CORNER  OP  SQUARE, 

the  acts  of  Assembly  there  was  clearly 
no  question  of  the  town’s  right  to  the 
Square,  as  it  is  mentioned  several 
times,  first  in  the  act  making  the  town 
a  borough,  September  23,  1789,  where 

it  appears  as  the  great  square,  and 

- 
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ways,  and  the  said  survey 
unalterable. 

In  the  first  borough  charter  is  au¬ 
thority  for  the  market  that  is  held  in  ;• 
the  square  to  this  day,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  unique  sights  of  t>‘ie  town 
Originally,  market  was  held  Wednes'j- 


^  _ ft1- 

on  the-  s'outhweit  corner  of  Wie  square 
are  extant.  But  “times  do change,” 
and  now  the  market  is  held  oh  the  cir¬ 
cular  pavement  of  the  circle,  week  in 
and  week  out.  \No  matter  how  incle¬ 
ment  the  weather,  there  are  always 
some  sellers,  some  buyers,  except 
Mondays,  whioji  is  looked  on  as  no 
market  day  at  all. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  are  the  best1 
days,  when  every  stand  is  occupied. 

A  special  season,  particularly  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christma,s,  the  stream  of 
wagons  extends  a  full  block  down 
North  Third  street,  while  the  northern 
corners  of  the  square  are  likewise 
filled.  Somehow  the  tide  of  commerce! 
rarely  extends  to  the  southern  end. 
At  Christmas  time  the  place  is  partic¬ 
ularly  lovely;  long  ropes  of  tied  spruce 
are  twined  round  the  iron  railing,  with 
i  wreaths  of  redrberried  holly  here  and 
I  there.  Moss  is  shown  in  lavish  quanti¬ 
ties  alongside  nuts  and  potatoes  and 
seme  kraut  and  turkeys,  and  there!” 
seems  to  The  onlooker  nothing  incon¬ 
gruous  in  the  heaping  together  of 
these  strangely  assorted  articles-  Here 
and  there  are  Christmas  trees,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  flourish  mostly 
around  the  square,  where  wagons  are 
heaped  high  with  them.  Trade  is 
brisk,  too,  and  many  a  man  who  lugs 
home  his  first  tree  finds  that  the  guile¬ 
less  countryman  can  cheat  like  a  city 
sport  when  gullible  customers  present 
themselves. 

The  dullest  time  of  market  is  after 
the  holidays,  when  the  frost  brights 
]  everything  exposed.  But  with  the  ad- 
j  vent  of  spring,  trade  is  brisk  again, 
i  and  never  does  the  square  look  so 
!  beautiful  as  on  a  bright  morning  in 
j  early  summer. 

There  are  butcher  stands  and  fish 
;  stalls  elbowing  with  the  first  fruits 
and  all  manner  of  country  produce. 
Arbutus  and  water  lilies,  palms  and 
■  roSes^  pinks  and  ferns,  riot  with  the  J 
humble  potato  and  luscious  melons. 
Little  by  little  the  custom  of  bring¬ 
ing  flowers  has  grown,  till  from  the 
first  sprig  of  arbutus  to  the  last  gor¬ 
geous  chrysanthemum,  a  purchaser  is 
always  sure  of  flowers  for  the  table. 
Little  tots  have  quart  kettles  of  dan¬ 
delion,  and  later  exchange  for  water 
lilies,  which  grow  in  abundance  not 
far  from  the  town.  Their  post.  by 
preference  seems  to  be  at  the  drink¬ 
ing  fountain,  fronting  North  Third 
street,  but  here  and  there  through 
the  crowd  they  are  sandwiched,  too 
timid  to  cry  their  wares,  yet  living  in 
a  blissful  expectancy  of  going  home 
empty-handed.  And  over  all  fall  the 
shadows  or  the  grand  old  trees,  while 
the  music  of  the  fountain  in  the  inclo¬ 
sure  fits  in  with  the  flowers  and  fruits 
and  falls  softly  on  the  ears  of  the 
passers-by.  v 

But  the  sellers  are  not  the  chief 
beauty  of  the  place,  though  their 
picturesqueness  gives  life  and  color  to 
the  place.  The  buyers  come  in  for  a 
share  of  the  glory;  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  all  flock  to  the  great  square. 
Side  hv  side  are  servants  and  mis-; 
Tresses,  grandees  and  pampers,  brought 
by  a  sense  of  the  fairness  of  the  scene 
•as  well  as  of  the  goodly  cheer  to 


Circle  at  the  Southwest. 

“obfamea.  lsome“Seati”"’dr4i^&^ertoicisi’ 
ate  daily  habitues,  but  their  number! 
is  very  few.  The  female  element  rules 
evidently  in  Easton,  if  the  fact  is  to, 
be  judged  by  who  totes  the  market: 
basket. 

* - 

!  Strangers  are  always  impressed  byfj 
the  market  scenes.  Perhaps  the  beauty  ■ 
of  the  town's  famed  daughters  may  betg 
a  cause;  but  without  that,  certainly}/ 
marketing  in  the  open  air,  where  all, 
disagreeable  odors  are  disseminated/  ' 
and  only  the  beautiful  and  pictures® 
que  appeals  to  the  scenes,  Is  far  ahead® 
of  cooped-up  stalls  in  a  badly-vent'H  djf 
lated  building,  where  all  the  noxious® 
smells  under  the  sun  seem  to  float??  “ 
around.  Then,  too,  in  this  case,  the! 
city  reaps  a  goodly  sum  each  year 
from  the  sale  of  these  so-called  stands,!  ] 
which,  consisting  of  a  stated  number 
of  feet,  are  sold,  to  the  highest  bidder 
every  year.  It  spt*ks  well  for  botl 
city  and  people  that  some  of  the 
faces  seen  at  these  stands  have  beer 
familiar  to  the  present  generation  fror 
their  childhood  up. 

The  people  have  always  regarded 
the  “great  square”  as  theirs,  and  verjd 
.  likely  always  will.  All  the  remem¬ 
brances  of  the  town  cluster  around  it,! 
all  the  life  and  commerce  of  the  town 
Pass.  through  it.  .The  able  city! 
solicitor,  Harry  J.  Steele,  has  won  one} 
battle,  and  more  than  one  will  say|| 

With  the  poet/  as  he  fights  the  goof 
fight  again; 

“Our  hopes,  our  fears 

Are  all  with  thee.”  ' 

-xr-W'W  v r-- %  -  v  vr  x  w 
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An  Interesting  Bello  of  Revolutionary 
Times  t'h»t.  Has  C»me  Iuto  tbe  Possession 
Of  Kaston’s  Historian. 

Tbe  following  remarkable  document!  was 
put  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Historian  of  Eas 
ton  last  week  by  Mrs.  Ernes'  W.  Schrfyder. 
It  is  a  copy  of  the  parole  of  Colonel  P.-ter 
Kschleio,  in  New  York,  D>-c.  29.  177G  He 
was  wonnded  and  taken  prisoner  at  tbe 
battle  of  Brooklyn.  The  name  of  tbe  sturdy 
German  wonld  seem  to  indicate  that  he  felt 
a  little  nervons  when  he  wrote  it: 

THE  PAROLE. 

I.  Peter  Kacblein,  of  tbe  Connty  North¬ 
ampton.  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
hereby  Pledge  my  faith  and  word  of  honor 
to  General  Howe  that  I  will  not  hear  arms 
nor  do  or  say  anything  contrary  to  the 
Interest  of  h’S  M  jest.y  or  his  Government, 
and  that  whenever  r»qnired  so  to  do  I  aba1 1 
repair  to  whoever  place  His  Excellency,  or 
:  any  other  bis  Majesty's  Commander  in 
Chief  in  North  America,  shall  Jadge  expe¬ 
dient  to  order  me,  unless  I  should  be  rpgn- 
larly  Exchanged  for  some  Person  of  equal 
Rank. 

Given  under  my  bond  at  New  York  this 
29th  day  of  Dec.,  1776 

PETER  KACHLEIN. 

Witnesses: 

Jos  Lortng, 

Jos  Roy  all  Torino. 

KACHLEIN 'S  RIFLEMEN. 

The  battle  was  fought  in  Angnst;  tbe  pa 
rolp  is  dat 'd  as  above.  No  donbt  be  felt  like 
a  caged  lion.  Tbe  prrt  of  the  line  of  battle 
where  he  was  engaged  was  on  tbegronnd  of 
tbe  Greenwood  Cemetery.  The  English 
commander,  alter  the  battle,  reported  that 
General  Grant  was  killed  by  Kachlein’s 
rifl-men.  No  doubt  they  took  steady  aim 
and  shot  to  kill. 

U.  W.  0. 


The  Trials  and  Horrors  of  Terribia  Months  in 
1755-6,  when  Teedyuscong  i_ed  His 
Warriors  in  Battle. 

Written  by  tbe  Historian  of  Easton. 

There  had  been  a  long  growing  of  rivalry 
am  jealousy  between  the  English  and 


t  reach  in  regarcTt 6  possession  of  America. 

To  tbq  close  observer  .pi  the  time  war  seemed 

inevitable  between. those  great  nations.  It  j 
was  to  be  a  war  lor  the  possession  of  a  con¬ 
tinent.  England  had  settled  along  the 
Ltjautic  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and 
France  fcad  formed  'settlements  from  the 
-mouth  of  ih4  Si.  Lawrence  up  to  the  great 
Jakes  and  down  the  Qhio,  Illinois' and 
Mississippi  to  NcT?  Orleans,  ’  England  was 
surrounded  by-French  fou? They 
had  planted  themselves  at  what  is  2'"*' 
Pittsburg  and  on  land  which  the  English 
<i;ng  had  ceded  to  his  subjects.  The  prepa¬ 
rations  lor  near  had  been  completed  and  the 
first  important  battj®  occurred  ta  July  9, 
1755,  and  resulted  in  a  crashing  defeat  of 
the  English  ibices  near  Fort  du  Quesne  and  i 
the  death  of  Braddock. 

Now  iooifing  at  Easton  we  see  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  sore  defeat.  There  were  at  this 
time  between  forty  and  fifty  men  in  the 
little  village.  The  ?ai!  had  been  completed, 
the  log  school  house  had  peep  finished,  the 
ferry  house  wa3  standing  at  the  •‘'‘Point," 
aud  log  cabins  were  built  around  the  Circle. 

To  Parsons  and  his  friends  the  sky  was  free 
Iron;  clouds,  and  the  future  seemed  bright. 

But  the  brother  of  Teedyuscong  had  been 
driven  from  his  peach  orchard, the  wgljjmo- 
pu rebase  bad  left  its  bitter  influence  on  tbe  I 
minds  of  the  Indians.  The  whites  were  I 
encroaching  on  every  side,  the  Indians  saw  ! 
their  homes  passing  out  of  their  hands,  the  1 
surveyor  aud  his  chain  were  seen  measur¬ 
ing  o£;  homes  on  lands  which  the  Indians 
claimed. 

There  was  a  growing,  bat  emotbered, 
reeling  ot  revenge  in  the  savage  h react 
In  the  spring  of  1754.  when  a  number  ol 
these  wild  children  of  the  woods  came  down 
to  Gnaden  Heutten  with  their  unshod 
popigs  and  broken  flint-locks  to  the  smithies 
they  meiTpedy  urcong  and  laid  their  wrongs 
oe.ore  him.  They  ^ave  him  to  understand 
the  time  for  battle  was  pear  g.t  hand.  They 
begged  him  to  be  ikeir  king  and  lead  them  - 
to  battle.  Teedyuscong  accepts  the  offer 
Mohican  Abraham  leaves  his  church  a  d 
these  two  chiefs  persuaded  70  of  the  con- 
gregation  to  remove  to  Wyom  Dgand  await 
the  changes  iff  the  iff  terg.  The  headquar-  J 
ters  ot  the  French  wpr'e  kp  Niagara  They  ' 
were  cWcrrjDg  with  the  Indians,  trying  to 
draw  them  from  the  gpglisfc.  This  was  a 
year  before  the  fall  o f  Braddock'.  This 
event  found  the  Tpdians  ready  for  war 
Teedyuscong  marked  opt  the  plan  of  battle 
tor  the  autumn  and  winter.  Their  deter-  [ 
urination  was  a  war  of  extermination,  aDd  I 
rarely  was  a  campaign  carried  on  with  more 
relentless  The  first  indication  of  ■ 

trouble  which  came  to  the  ppep!©  ot  Easton  | 
was  the  burning  of  Guadeu  Heutten.  The 
people  in  the  village  kiiew  the  terrors  be-  I 
lore  them.  Bethlehem  and  Easton  were  ! 
exposed  ,to  the  enble  experience  of  Indian  f 
cruelty.  Having  ha$  no  warning. the  peo- 
pie  were  not  prepared  for  ‘defense.  They  ' 
had  no  &rnas  pop  ammunition, and  no  means 
1  of  procuring  them.  People  came,  Hying 


irorn  their  homes,  down  tbe  volleyc  pi  fbe 
Bushkill  and  Delaware, leaving  their  homes 
to  the  dimes.  No  pen  can  describe  the 
horrors  of  Indian  warfare;  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  a  proper  idea  of  the  suffering 
inflicted  on  helpless  women  and  children. 

It  was  a  winter  of  anxious  care  and  fearful 
apprehensions. 

The  Indian  comes  with  the  silence  of 
advancing  twilight,  the  crack  of  the  rifle, 
the  shriek  of  the  stricken,  or  the  blaze  Ot 
burning  buildings  tell  the  enemy  is  at  j 
hand  add  qeath  'is  jneyGfiblo.  pt  is  tolly 
to  fly,  the  Indian  is  swift  of  ipof-  paring 
the  entire  winter  the  people  lived  in  dread 
of  tbe  revengful  foe.  This  was  the  fatal 
period  for  the  health  of  Mr.  Parsons.  He  j 
was  the  responsible  head.  While  others ! 
might  flee,  he  must  stand  at  his  post.  These 
long  winter  nights  jyitnes-ed  many  wake¬ 
ful  hours  and  many  times,  roused  by 
anxious,  frantic  dreams,  he  would  rush  to 
the  window  of  his  log  home  to  discover,  if 
possible,  the  lurking  foe  or  see  it  some 
neighbor’s  building  was  not  in  dames. 
Parsons  writes  to  Mr.  Peters,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia-  “Pray,  qir,  help  us,  for  we  are  in 
great  distress.  The  powder  and  lead  came 
to  hand.  I  do  not  kuow  what  we  shall  do 
for  arms.  If  I  could  get  a  wagon  t  -  bring: 
my  daughter  to  Philadelphia,  I  would  send 
her  off  immediately.”  In  a  letter  to 
Hamifios  and  I'rankUu  be  s&vs,  ’.Besides 
the  losses  which  I  have  reason  tb  sustain  in 
this  general  calamity,  I  have  expended 
what  little  stock  of  gash  l  bad  in  the  public 
service,  so  that  I  am  obliged  to  send  this 
j  letter  by  a  private  band,  not  being  able  to 
—  to  uo  express  with  it.”  If  it 
pay  a  persu~  _  i — „ 

had  been  one  of  the  men  it  woum  nm, 
been  g.  Pfiyatg  hand.  But  sending  one  ot 
his  own  family  the  language  would  be 
proper.  He  had  no  sons,  he  must  have 
fulfilled  his  intention  of  sending  his 
daughter.  This  settles  the  question  and 
t  removes  every  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  his 
!  daughter  performing  this  heroic  errand. 

I  Early  one  Dumber  morning  a  light 
might  have  beep  seen  in  the  humble  home 
of  the  noble  founder  of  Eas  on,  Could  we. 
have  looked  into  the  window,  we  should 
have  seen  the  family  at  breakfast  long  be¬ 
fore  dawn.  Mrs.  Parsons  sits  next  to  Grace 
in  tearful  silence,  Julianna,  then  a  little 
girl  whom  we  found  to  have  been  in  the 
class  of  1764  in  Bethlehem,  sitting  in  won¬ 
dering  silence.  Mr.  Part-ons  sits  close  by 
!  occasionally  brushing  away  a  tear,  (there 
i  are  times  when  it  is  manly  to  weep),  he  is 
encouraging  his  daughter  to  face  the 
danger  to  which  she  would  be  exposed.  Ife 
may  have  said  to  his  daughter:  “Yoq  are 
leaving  dangers  behind  which  we  may  have 
to  encounter,  while  I  hope  you  will  escape.” 
But  it  is  daylight.  She  will  need  all  the 
hours  from  rising  to  setting  sun.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  tell  the  feelings  of  the  par¬ 
ents  as  their  young  daughter  c-ame  from 
the  house,  receiving  the  final  kiss  ot  her 
parents,  sped  upon  her  journey,  fehe  passed  | 
the  stone  jail  whose  solid  walls  m  gut  save  : 
those  left  behind,  while  she  would  risk  the  | 


danger  ahead.  < ,  f 

Parsons  bravely  stood  at  his  post, 
expecting  death,  determined  to  die 
path  of  duty.  If  faithfn  Iness  in  dr 
manly  courage  in  times  of  danger,  if  pain 
ful  sell-denial,  if  unselfi>h  devotion  to  a 
young  and  rising' t  rwn,  if  eveti  the  sacrifice 
of  persona}  CGirnort,  health  and  li;e  dtgerve 
a  monument,  the  name  of  William  Parsons 
will  yet  be  chiseled  in  marble..  The  mis¬ 
sion  of  Grace  was  a  success,  the  arms  came, 
but  Grace  never  returned.  This  was 
in  early  December,  the  authorities  were 
startled  by  the  painful  news. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  commissioned  to 
proceed  to  the  scene  of  distress,  to  take 
command  of  the  troops'  and  hurry  to  the 
defense.  He  had  consultation  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Parsons  on  his  way  to  Bethlehem.  We 
may  judge  of  the  state  of  alarm  when  we 
read  1  a  letter  from  Timothy  Horsefield. 
dated  Dec. :  12, ;  17p5.  in  which  he  says : 

“  We  have  taken  our  little  infants  from 
Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  for  greater  secu¬ 
rity.*-’  And  in  a  fetter  from  (.Qen.)  Benja¬ 
min  Frapklin,  dated  Jan.  14,  1756,  we 
read:  “As  we  qrpw  near  to  Bethle¬ 
hem  we  fo;;nd  this  place  filled  wif^ 
refuges,  the  workmen's  shops  and  even  thp 
cellars  being  crowded  with  women  and 
children;  and  Lehigh  township  was  almost 
entirelv  abandoned.  The  arms  and  blankets 
wrote  for  to  New  York  are  not  yet  arrived, 

T  u'“»r  that  100  guns  and  150  blankets 

x  ,  7  consulted  with 

are  on  the  road,  i  ^ 

M~.  Parsons,  and  if  the  wagons  come  to-u-., 
it  is  proposed  that  I  proceed  to-morrow 
with  Wayne* 8  company  t.o  Gulden 
(Weissport)  to  lay  out  the  intended  wit 
and  endeavor  to  get  it  dispatched.  I  want 
much  to  hear  the  determination  your  Honor 
j  tv,„  commissioners  may  have  come  to 

for  the  encouragem-t  of  volunteer  scalping 

P  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Governor 
Morris.  The  bitter  feeling  against  the 
Indians  may  be  appreciated,  when  even 
Benjamin  Franklin  looks  upon  encouraging 
i  volunteer  scalping  parties  with  favor,  i  ne 
|  most  revolting  spectacle  is  presented  to 
view  that  can  be  contemplated,  when  parties 

of  whites  on  ODe  hand  and  Indians  on  the 
other  band  together  to  hunt  each  others 

_ —  -1  «  4  1-w*  I 


OTLltH  govern  -  --- 

scalps.  Frankiin’s  errand  up  the  Lehigh 

*  ii  j  _ _ _ Ima  r  mrrM 


Valley  was  to  “get  the  ranging  line  of  torts 
completed  and  supplied  so  that  the  people 
may  be  more  secure  in  their  habitations. 
Franklin  told  the  Governor.  “J1,,8®.6™3 
like  fighting  against  nature  to  build  forts 
in  midwinter.?’  Bat  Franklin  built  the 
forts,  and  dug  a  well  at  Wei  sport,  which 
is  said  to  be  in  good  condition  yet. 

Parsons  received  his  guns  and  they  must 
have  taken  turns  during  the  winter  in 
watching  the  redskins.  Easton  was  not  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  soring  suns  came,  the  flowers 
bloomed,  the  birds  sang  as  sweetly  asm 
former  years.  Paxinosa  trjf-d  tfl  S*.°P 
war  but  was  threatened  with  deatn  if  oe 
me  ’turned  peace  again.  But  Newcastle 
did  wbat  Paximsa  failed  to  accomplish. 

He  visited  Teed. yu  scon  gat  the  risk  of  his 
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li'e,  prevailed  upon  him  to  come  to  Easton 
and  meet  the  Governor,  tell  his  grievances 
and  get  redress.  HeDce  came  the  great 
treaties  af  the  “Point.”  Teedyuscung 
must  ever  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  his  race.  In  ch.e  diplomantic  ! 
s  rtrggles  at  the  “Point”  his  genius  shone 
with  wonderful  clearness.  His  mind  bad 
been  intensely  excited  over  the  wrougs  of 
his  people,  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  the  true  eloquence  of  nature. 

U.  W.  C. 


WANTS  HISTORIC  GROUND. 

Trial  Begun  in  the  Suit  of  Penn’s  Heir 
Against  the  City  of  Easton. 

There  was  placed  on  trial  before  Judge 
Dallas  and  a  jury  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  yesterday  the  suit  ofi 
William  Dugald  Stuart,  of  London,  A 
descendant  of  "William  Penn,  against  the 
city  of  Easton,  to  recover  historical 
ground. 

The  land  was  dedicated  by  Penn  to 
Easton  for  a  court  house.  It  is  eighty 
by  eighty  feet.  It  was  used  for  a  court 
hoiffee^  which  was  afterward  abandoned, 
and  the  site  became  a  public  park  right 
in  the  center  of  the  city.  Because  it  was 
abandoned  it  is  claimed  for  Mr.  Stuart 
as  having  reverted  to  the  Penn  posses¬ 
sions. 

The  record  of  title  which  was  -shown  in 
court  starts  from  the  granting  by  Charles 
i1  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  16SI 
to  William  Penn  and  his  heirs  down  to 
tne  death  ot  William  Stuart,  the  father 
of  the  claimant,  in  .  July  1874.  The 
Stuarts  descended  from  the  marriage  of 
Sophia  Margaret  Penn,  daughter  of 
T510!1?.38,  •Penn>  with  William  Stuart, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Upon  the  death 
cl  Ihomas  Gordon  Penn  in  1869  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  general  Penn  estate  in 
Pennsylvania  vested  in  William  Stuart, 
oloest  son  of  Sophia  Margaret  Penn.  The5 
various  private  estates  in  land  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  vested  in  him  under  act  of 
April  27,  1855,  representatives  only  being 
allowed  as  far  as  children  of  uncles  and 
aunts. 

The  father  of  the  claimant  married 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Pole.  His  will  said:  “I  give 
devise  and  bequeath  all  my  real  estate 
whatsoever,  which  I  have  any  power  of 
al?d  all  my  personal  estate 
and  effects  whatsoever  and  wheresoever 
to  my  e.dest  son,  William  Stuart,  his 
*?-^s  executors,  administrators  and  as¬ 
signs  absolutely.” 

It  was  pi  oven  in  London.  Scot  ember* 

4"4«Aa'K  ill  HjSS'S  the'proi 

the  jfttail  and3tbenS^1iVa?ia’  both  under 
barreffft.  d  1  wlU  of  his  father  who 

The  trial  is  to  proceed  to-day. 
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Mr.  Stuart  Lose.  His  Suit  Against 
Hie  City  ol‘  Easton. 

against  the  city  of  Eostnnnrm  L  London- 
of  Northampton  rptS  irDd  the  county 
the  defendants  ’  Thlvi*  ™  a  verdict  for 
heard  for  the  defence  bo  the  °  tcf-tlmony 

Mr  6  St ZT 

Penn  brought  °f  Will*an> 

historical  piece  of  groimd  80  fe»fCOVer  a 
now  used  as  a  public  nark  n  th  square, 
of  the  city  of  Easton P  tL  n  the  centre 

was'^^andon^.^^and  rthet^fte^^^'°^°^® 
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amendment  and"  for  fnrfv,  °  rna(^e  for 
The  present  verdict  is  foundBr°Ceedin°s'  I 

the 

Cou?t  his  juHsdictlora/d^V^21^^ 


I  Aa  Old  Landmark  at  Easton  j  ~ 
Will  Soon  Bo  Effaced. 


NEW  STRUCTURE  ASSURED. 


Workmen  Begin  the.  Work  of  Bemoli- 
ticQ— The  Scene  of  Many  Ho¬ 
races  and  Bark  Deeds. 

The  Early  Toll  System. 


Special  Correspondqpe  of  “The  Press  ’’ 
Easton,  May  4.-The  Forks  of  the  Del¬ 
aware,  so  famous  in  the  '  early  history, 
of  this  State,  will  soon  know  no  more 
one  of  its  oldest  landmarks,  for  the 
oespoiling  hand  of  progress  is  now  re¬ 
moving  the  old  Delaware  bridge  in  order 
that  a  new  and  handsome  structure  may 
take  its  place,  in  response  to  the  demand 
°L- modern  accom- 


inodations  when  they,  cross 

Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  passen¬ 
ger  bridge  between  Phrllipsburg  arid 
Easton.  The  old  structure  is  1'ast  los¬ 
ing  many  of  the  features  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  it  for  many  years  and  the 
picture  of  it  in  "The  Press,"  accom¬ 
panying  this  article,  shows  it  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  the  day  after  the  work  of  tearing 
it  down  commenced.  The  view  is  from 
one  of  the  railroad  bridges  to  the  south  | 
and  s*nows  a  portion  of  Phillipsburg, 
N.  J.,  on  the  right  and  Easton  on  the 
.  left  and  in  the  background.  On  the 
left  are  seen  evidences  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  workmen.  The  roof,  which 
is  of  shingles,  is  being  removed  and  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  structure  is  fore- 
ever  destroyed.  The  new  bridge  will 
be  of  iron  and  stone,  60  feet  wide  and 
nearly  600  feet  long.  It  will  be  an  open 
structure  with  very  little  overhead  work. 

About  this  old  bridge  cluster  many 
interesting  ■  reminiscences.  The  people 
"  have  long  declared  its  days  of  useful¬ 
ness  were  over  and  that  it  ought  to  give 
place  to  a!  modern  structure.  They  have 
attacked  the  bridge  company  vigorously 
but  it  required  years  of  effort  to  at  last 
move  the  company.  Whether  the  fact 
thaWa  drove  of  150  mules  passed  over  the 


Beautiful  Tapestry  Couch 
Beautiful  Corduroy  Couch 
Beautiful  Wilton  Rug  Coucl 

r  ■’  .  .  -  - - 


bridge  the"  day  before  it  was  opened  for 
public,  travel,  October  14,  1808,  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  course  of  the 
bridge  authorities,  is  not  known  and 
■  S  will  not  cut  a  figure  now  since  the  new 
bridge  is  assured,  but  it  has  been  ^e- 
marked  that  it  was  well  for  the  com- 
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not  public  property  at  the  tim®hlre 
agitation  was  at  white  heat, 
would  have  been  mapy  sarcastic  com¬ 
parisons,  no  doubt. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a 
act  of  Assembly  on  the  i3th  of  March, 
1705,  which  provided  that  Levi  HoUma  s- 
worth,  Jeffe  Wain,  and  John  Micholas^ 
of  Philadelphia;  John  Arndt,  William 
Henry,  and  John  Herster,  of  the  County 
of  Northampton,  and  James  Hyndsha  . 
Thomas  Paul,  and  Thomas  Pullman,  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  be  commis 
stoned  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ol  the 
act  which  granted  a  charter  to  ne 
Easton-Delaware  Bridge  Company.  I  his 
act  was  in  conformity  with  the  demand 
of  the  people  tor  more  adequate  faci  ities 
lor  crossing  the  river,  the  ferry 
was  started  in  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  having  lon8,  ®u'P 
proven  too  slow  to  accommodate  the  re- 
Quirements  of  the  times.  The  act  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  opening  of  three  sub- 


eerTplion  lists’ 
paipS!  of  $100  a,,7. 

in  Philadelphia,  one  in  'Easton,  an 

other  'in-  .New  jersey.  The  State  of  N 
Jersey  passed  a  concurrent  act,  and 
life  of  the  company  began.  The  char 
Wr  ,  required  that  the  bridge  must  be 
completed  in  seven  years.  The  company 
was  allowed  to  make  these  charges  for 
passage  over  the  bridge:  “Eor  each  coach, 
landau,  chariot,  phaeton,  or  other  pleas¬ 
urable  carriage  with  four  wheels,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  the  sum  of  70  cents;  and 
for  the  same  carriages  with  two  horses, 
the  sum  of  40  cents;  for  every  wagon 
with  four  horses,  the  sum  of  iO  cents, 
and  for  every  wagon  -of  the  same 
description,  drawn  by  two  horses,  the 
sum  of  40  cents;  for  every  chaise,  rid¬ 
ing  chair,  sulky,  cart,  or  other  two- 
wheel  carriage,  or  a  sleigh  or  sled  with 
two  horses,  the  sum  of  30  cents;  and 
|  for  the  same  with  one  horse,  the  sum 
of  20  cents;  l’or  a  single  horse  and  rider, 
the  sum  of  7  cents;  for  every  led  horse 
or  mule,  the  sum  of  5  cents;  for  every 
foot  passenger,  the  sum  of  2  cents;  for 
every  head  of  horned  cattle,  the  sum 
of  4  cents;  for  every  sheep  and  swine, 
the  sum  of  one  cent.”  These  rates  ruled 
for  a  time,  but  they  gradually  became 
lower,  and  the  toll  to-day  is  3  cents 
each  way  per  horse,  .no  toll  being  reck¬ 
oned  on  the  vehicle  unless  drawn  by 
hand,  when  It  pays  the  toll  that  would 
be  charged  if  it  were  drawn  by  horses. 
|  There  is  no  toll  tor  foot  passengeis. 

The  tolls  ai’e  merely  nominal  and  are 
“collected  to  pay  expenses.  Tim  com¬ 
pany  has  been  frugal,  and  its  invest¬ 
ments  pay  the  dividend  on  the  stock. 
This  stock  is  now  quoted  at  about 
■a  share.  The  dividends  are  5  per  cent, 
on  the  present  value,  or  25  per  cent, 
on  the  par  value. 

-  The  bridge  company  had  a  struggle 
at  first  and  the  money  was  so  slow  in 
coming  in  that  in  1798  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  granting  the  company  per¬ 


mission  to  hold  a  lottery  to  raise  a  sum 


not  exceeding  $12,500  to  complete  the 
work  This  lottery  put  the  company  on 
its  feet  and  the  bridge  was  finally  com¬ 
pleted  and  opened  for  travel.  This  was 
on  October  14,  1800.  The  bridge  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  longest  in  the 
country.  It  was  solidly  made  and  has 
stood  ever  since  without  the  inside  tim¬ 
bers  having  to  be  replaced.  The  beams 
are  massive,  and  heavy  electric,  cars 
can  now  run  over  it  witnout  causing  It 
to  shake.  The  piers  were  at  first  protect¬ 
ed  with  long  abutments  which  projected 
up  stream  and  had  tops  that  slanted 
Inward.  They  were  made  to  prevent  in¬ 
jury  to  the  piers  by  ice  and  rafts.  Many 
a  raft  went  to  pieces  against  these  pro¬ 
jections,  and  on  one  occasion  two  men 
were  drowned  by  a  big  lumber  raft 
striking  the  west  pier  and  doubling  bac.t 
upon  the  rear  portion.  These  projections 
stood  the  floods  and  rafts  for  years,  but 
finally  gave  place  to  stone  abutments. 

About  sixty-five  years  ago  during  the 
Winter  there  was  an  ice  jam  in  the 
Delaware  at  the  Water  Gap.  It  broke 
.j  and  the  water  came  down  with  a  rush. 
It  rose  twenty-two  feet  during  the  night 
i  and  as  quickly  subsided.  In  that  time 
it  piled  the  ice  along  the  shores  in  great 
quantities  and  played  havoc  with  the 
1  lower  weather-boarding  of  the  bridge, 
but  the  structure  stood  the  toad  rush 


'  T 

i'.-  •  > 


but 


would  0„,  „wv  u 
then,  wh'en  there 
et,  the  public  have  propnesiea  t 
last  days  6f  the  bridge  would  co...v, 

nut  n  assaults'  A  month  dgo  it  • 

put  a  fitting  period  to  its  record  by  • 
standing  without  the  least  indication  of  1 
weakness  the  highest  water  kntfwn  in  the 
Delaware  itself  for  fifty  years- at  least* 

■  ;w-ithe  C',ays  of  thfi  ola  volunteer  fire  g 
I  sei  vice,  when  there  were  six  or' seven  1 
.  companies  in  Easton  always  anxious  fori 
a  run,  and  when  a  fire  in  Phillinsburg  :  • 
was  a  signal  for  a  lively  race,  it  used 
to  be  said  that  the  firemen  did  no 
how  much  fire  was  dropped  from 
.  engines  as  they  rushed  ever  the  ou-uc- 

rna'n’v  *7 J£?n  in  thoii^yS“fbwT  wff 
l  I  LT  e-\pressed  that  the  bridge 

i  had  so  that  a  new  one  could  be 

!£  3, "VIS 5 «  «•  Kri4 


5:  a  tale  oVt11  n  y  a  romance  and  manl 
i  ft  emuu  €qaally  interesting  nature  if) 
t  could  speak.  In  the  earlier  days  it  * 
j  c^nsidered  dangerous  to  cross  it  * 
lio-htinofr  ’  a,st,there  was  no  means  of 
™  ^  tbe  heavy  beams  afforded 

be  s  to  h  Tp  }  y  °r  thieves  and  in¬ 
troduced  tu  EvGn  after  gas  was  in- 
I  troauced  fhere  was  more  or  less  danger 
,  but  m  the  last  score  of  years  there  |af 
th  eni  n.°thinS  of  this  character.  Of  late 
the  bridge  has  been  kept  in  as  good  - 
condition  as  it  was  possible  to  keep  a 

roof  feft  at8?  enclosea  sides  and  a 

I  invUin?  b  16  structure  T''as  not 


Cijf?  i0l?er  ^habitants  tell  of  many  a 

those  of  T  boys  ot7=asto„  and  ! 

on  tL  Lf?  ^SbU1'3  which  took  place 
th\  1  bridge  in  the  days  when  it  was 
the  custom  of  every  Phillipsburg  youth 
Easrorf  a  ^’hipping-  at  the  hands  o 
Se  ?h°U  hS  lf  he  ventured  over  this  E 
ie  of  the  river,  and  when  Easton  bov- 
were  similarly  treated  over  there  The  ' 
fi?h‘f?  vWaS  disputed  territory  and  the 
fights  waged  there  at  times  were  Here- 
and  often  long  continued.  hero.  , 

Only  one  steamboat  designed  to  carry 
and  "J???  eVer  passes  under  this  bridge, 

‘  /as  the  ih-fated  Alfred 
rhomas,  which,  in  an  effort  to  ascfmd 

river  ^^are  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
mer  wa^  somewhat  swollen,  burst  it. 
opposite  the  island,  just  above 

tfJcE ‘Xi  fer  *">  ■*»- 
Zl’  ~  «  th,  ££*  SnVaoS X™  I 

ton  .ever  experienced.  Men  to  this  dr  y  I 
talk  in  lowered  tones  in  telhng  of  tZ  " 
awfui  resuits  of  that  accident.  The  tr  p 
this  steamer  was  making  was  for  the  I 
purpose  of  determining  whether  it  “ 
practicable  to  put  a  steamboat  iL  on 

maetterefor  C°nCluded  the 

>11^^  XW/Ji**  **ys  of  rail- 


ueiui  6  trie  riqv(?  nf 

eatflf  the  farmers  dealt  mor-  if 

cattle,  it  was  quite  customary  tv,, . .  .  . 


|  £at?le’  U  Was  quite  customary  foimlmve" 

J?  * *  l 

were  few  who^edt  mof s 
l?  V'hV  ?'ni  roub'esome.  They  wee 

“  VI.  «f •««  j 

Fifty  vearq  n«-n  0  *  a  £enmne  circus. 

'iiSasasfevL'v-oroV 


a  drove  of  fully  lOCiil 


.Wa£  passing  over  the  bridge,  the 
“ers  got  frightened  and  turned  bp-...-. 
-This  caused  all  tile  sheep  to  take  fright  | 
and  away  they  wont,  up  the  road  over 
;  which  they  came.  They  fled  up  North¬ 
ampton.  Street  to  the  square,  then 
through  North  Third  Street  to  the  road 
leading  up  College  Hill.  Having  climbed 
the  hill  they  stopped,  and  were  dnvsn 


back  antl  over  tbp  bridge  without  troll-' 

It  remained  -  foil  the  coming  of  elec- 
tncal  roads  to  ctunpass  the  rebuilding 
ot  the  bridge.  Fdr  ninety  years  it  has 
done  service,  meeting  all  demands  put 
upon  it  so  far  as  .weight  has  been  con¬ 
cerned.  The  agitation  of  the  question 
ot  a  new  bridge  took  definite  shape  a 
year  ago,  and  there  was  a  legislative 
committee  here  from  Trenton  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  company's  management.  That 
committee  reported  adversely  to  the 
company,  but  its  report  was  not  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  on,  so  far  a3 
disturbing  the  company.  Eut  just  at 
that  time  the  corporation  owning  the 
horse  car  line  in  Phillipsburg  sold  ou* 
to  the  Easton  Transit  Company,  and  the 
latter  proposed  to  run  electric  cars  over 
the  bridge.  It  would  be  necessary,  n 
was  thought,  to  strengthen  it.  The  com¬ 
pany  at  the  same  time  was  in  a  humor 
to  tear  down  the  old  structure  and  put 
up  a  new  one.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
work  in  this  direction,  and  finally  the 
decision  was  made.  Professor  J  Madi¬ 
son  Porter,  of  Lafayette  College,  was 
asked  to  draw  up  plans.  They  were 
(finally  accepted  and  the  contract  award¬ 
ed.  The  new  bridge  will  be  a  thoroughly ' 

I  modern  one. 
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A  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


Northampton  a  Field  Rich  in  Unwritten  History 
and  Biography. 

.  Editor  Free  Frets:  The  crowning  event 
in  Mayor  Field's  administration  will  be 
„  movement  which  he  has  inaugurated  to 
found  at  the  ‘‘Forks  of  the  Delaware-  a 

lorm°b1Ca  S°C1?tf'  Such  an  association  has 
ong  been  needed,  and  its  formation  is  a 
consummation  long  hoped  for. 

Whilst  the  suggestion  by  one  that  the 
soctety  eonfine  itseJf  to  the  development  o? 

‘‘Fmkst?,7ti0  ??S,t0U’  and  by  another  to  the 
Forks  of  the  Delaware,”  are  not  without 
merit,  in  view  of  the  very  limited  territory 
embraced  within  the  former,  and  the  very 
unlimited  extent  of  the  latter,  the  write^ 
respectfnHy  suggests  that  its  scope  be  ex- 

ofNoerthamptonmitS°f  the  Present  co™ty 
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cross 
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arid 


modations  when  they 
jersey  and  Pennsylvania  by 
ger  'bridge  between  PhtlUpsbur. 

Easton.  The  old  structure  is  fast  los¬ 
ing  many  of  the  features  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  it  for  many  years  and  the 
picture  of  it  in  “The  Press,"  accom¬ 
panying  this  article,  shows  it  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  the  day,  after  the  work  of  tearing 
it  down  commenced.  Tiie  view  is  from  , 
one  'of  the  railroad  bridges  to  the  south 
and  ifnows  a  portion  of  Phillipsburg, 
N.  J.,  on  the  right  and  Easton  on  the 
left  and  in  the  background.  On  the 
left  are  seen  evidences  of  the  progress 
1  made  by  the  workmen.  The  roof,  which 
is  of  shingles,  is  being-  removed  and  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  structure  is  foTe- 
ever  destroyed.  The  new  bridge  will 
be  of  iron  and  stone,  60  feet  wide  and 
nearly  600  feet  long.  It  will  be  an  open 
structure  with  very  little  overhead  work. 

About  this  old  bridge  cluster  many 
interesting  reminiscences.  The  people 
have  long  declared  its  days  of  useful¬ 
ness  were,  over  and  that  it  ought  to  give 
place  to  a  modern  structure.  They  have 
attacked  the  bridge  company  vigorously 
but  it  required  years  of  effort  to  at  last 
move  the  company.  Whether  the  fact 
that  a  drove  of  150  mules  passed  over  the 


ire', .’the  par 


iWplTSn  , 

panv-  of  -  $100  a . - .  - 

in  Philadelphia,  one  in  "Easton,  am 

other  in  New  Jersey.  The  State  of 
Jersey  passed  a  -concurrent  act,  and 
life  of  the  company  began.  The  char 
ter  requited  that  the  bridge  must  bt 
completed  in  seven  years.  The  company 
was  allowed  to  make  these  charges  for 
passage  over  the  bridge:  “Eor  each  coach, 
landau,  chariot,  phaeton,  or  other  pleas¬ 
urable  carriage  with  four  wheels,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  the  sum  of  70  cents;  and 
for  the  same  carriages  with  two  horses, 
the  sum  of  40  cents;  for  every  wagon 
with  four  horses,  the  sum  of  70  cents; 
and  for  every  wagon  -ol’  the  same 
description,  drawn  by  two  horses,  the 
sum  of  40  cents;  for  every  chaise,  rid¬ 
ing  chair,  sulky,  cart,  or  other  two- 
wheel  carriage,  or  a  sleigh  or  sled  with 
two  horses,  the  sum  of  30  cents,  and 
for  the  same  with  one  horse,  the  sum 
of  20  cents;  for  a  single  horse  and  rider, 
the  sum  of  7  cents;  for  every  led  horse  - 
or  mule,  the  sum  of  5  cents;  for  every 
foot  passenger,  the  sum  of  2  cents;  lor 
every  head  of  horned  cattle,  the  sum 
of  i  cents;  for  every  sheep  and  swine 
the  sum  of  one  cent.’7  These  rates  ruled 
for  a  time,  but  they  gradually  became 
•  lower,  and  the  toll  to-day  is  3  cents 
each  way  per  horse,  no  toll  being  reok- 
..  >]  oned  on  the  vehicle  unless  drawn  by.. 


bridge  the  day  before  it  was  opened  for 
public  travel,  October  14,  1806,  had  any- l. 
thing  to  do  with  the  course  of  the 
iridge  authorities,  is  not  known  and 
will  not  cut  a  figure  now  since  the  new  | 
bridge  is  assured,  but  it  has  been  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  well  for  the  com¬ 
pany  that  the  fact  about  the  mules  was 
Sot  public  property  at  the  time  the 
-  agitation  was  at  whue  heat.  there 
would  have  been  many  sarcastic  com¬ 
parisons,  no  doubt. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an 
act  of  Assembly  on  the  13th  of  1f,ar^’ 

'  1735,  which  provided  that  Levi  Holling*- 
;  worth,  Jeffe  Wain,  and  John  Michotas, 
of  Philadelphia;  John  Arndt,  WilUam' 
Henry,  and  John  Herster,  of  the  County 
of  Northampton,  and  James  Hyndshai ,  , 
Thomas  Paul,  and  Thomas  Bullman,  ot 
the  State  of-  New  Jersey,  be  commi.- 
sioned  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ot  the 
.act  which  granted  a  charter  to  tne 
Easton-Delaware  Bridge  Company.  This 
act  was  in  conformity  with  the  deman 
of  the  people  for  more  adequate  facilities 
for  crossing  the  river,  the  fen  y  w  ic 
was  started  in  the  middle  of  h. 
Eighteenth  Century  having  long  sin 
proven  too  slow  to  accommodate  the  re¬ 
crements  of  the  times.  The  act  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  opening_of_thre^_£^_ 

■HP 


EASTON'S  OLD  BRIDGE  NOW  BEING  DEMOTJS 

[work.  This  lottery  put  the  company  on 
its  feet  and  the  bridge  was  finally  com¬ 
pleted  and  opened  for  travel.  This  was 
on  October  14,  1806.  The  bridge  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  longest  in  the 
country.  It  wras  solidly  made  and  has 
stood  ever  since  without  the  inside  tim¬ 
bers  having  to  be  replaced.  The  beams 
are  massive,  and  heavy  electric  cars 
can  now  run  over  it  without  causing  it 
to  shake.  The  piers  were  at  first  protect¬ 
ed  with  long  abutments  which  projected 
up  stream  and  had  tops  that  slanted 
inward.  They  were  made  to  prevent  in¬ 
jury  to  the  piers  by  ice  and  rafts.  Many 
a  raft  went  to  pieces  against  these  pro¬ 
jections,  and  on  one  occasion  two  men 
|  ,  were  drowned  by  a  big  lumber  raft 

striking  the  west  pier  and  doubling  back 
upon  the  rear  portion.  These  projections 
5,  '  'A.  stood  the  floods  and  rafts  for  years,  but 

finally  gave  place  to  stone  abutments. 

About  sixty-five  years  ago  during  the 
Winter  there  was  an  ice  jam  in  the 
Delaware  at  the  Water  Gap.  It  broke 
and  the  water  came  down  with  a  rush. 
It  rose  twenty-two  feet  during  the  night 
and  as  quickly  subsided.  In  that  time 
it  piled  the  ice  along  the  shores  in  great 
quantities  and  played  havoc  with  the 
lower  weather-boarding  of  the  bridge; 
but  the  structure  stood  the  mad  rush 
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would  go,  ! . v 

then,  wh'en  there  has  CIl  a.  m 
.et,  the  public  have  prophesied 
last  days  6f  the  bridga  would  come,  but 
it  defied  all  assaults.  A  month  ago  it 
put  a  fitting  period  to  its  record  by 
,  standing-  without  the  least  indication  of 
i  weakness  the  highest  water  luidwn  in  the 
I  Delaware  itself  for  fifty  years-at  least' 

In  the  days  of  the  old  volunteer  fire  I 
service,  when  there  were  six  or"  seven  1 
companies  in  Easton  always  anxious  for" 
a  run,  and  when  a  fire  in  Philliosburi 
was  a  signal  for  a  lively  race,  it  used 
to  be  said  that  the  firemen  did  not  tare 
how  much  fire  was  dropped  from  t\cir 
engines  as  they  rushed  over  the  strife- : 

!  many  in  those  da>"s  tli^Flvfru 

I  vm.rn  ?  11  exPressed  that  the  bridge  I 

I  had  Vm'ti  R°  !hat  a  new  one  could  -be  t 

|  ever  bfng  a%e.  ‘  "9  reC°rd  °f  the  bla<% 

aItaCleUloft!n  lDSny’a  roin“nce  and  manW 
ft  emu  1  e4“ally  interesting  nature  iff 
d  s*^eak-  In  the  earlier  days  it  • 

ft  i-Xf  eref,danSer0US  t0  cross  It  ' 

fighting  ft '  a®  ,thpre  was  no  means  of 
amnH  LL  f  the  heavy  beams  afforded 

bers  fo  h^f1#'  f°r  thieves  and  rob-  ‘ 
to,hlde-  Even  after  gas  was  in- 

Ldanzbr. was  m°re  °r  !ess'  dan»er- 

out  m  the  last  score  nf  vearc  - _ 


but  in  7  <  “luie  U1  iess.  ranger, 

j  out  m  the  last  score  of  years  there  has 

t,en  nothing  of  this  character.  Of  late 
rhe  .bridge  has  been  kept  in  as  good  - 
CoilTl  m  *  WaS  po«sible  to  Seep  a 

roof  bf t  arS>  W,ith  enclosecl  sides  and  a 
I  testing!  tne  structure  was  not 

I  clash  betwf  inhabitants  teil  of  many  a  i 
thfsf  off  mm  K®  boys  of  /Easton  and™ 
m,  tL  lP?  19sburs  whicl{  took  place 
cm  the  bridge  in  the  days  when  it  was 
he  custom  of  every  Philiipsburg  youth 
Eastmf'  o-  whipping-  at  the  handsel 
sidf  of  thpU  hS  he  ventured  over  this  f 
woL  f-th?  ver-  and  vvhen  Easton  boys 
vere  similarly  treated  over  there  The  ' 
bndge  Was  disputed  territory  and  the 

and  oft'efSfd  th°r^  at  times  were  heree  i 
ana  often  long  continued. 

:Steamboat  hosigned  to  carry  I 

and  thf  Passes  under  tbis  hridg®, 

and  that  was  the  ill-fated  Alfred 

tTbo™af’  which,  in  an  effort  to  ascend1 
tbe  Pe. aware  forty  years  ago,  when  th°  I 
liver  was  somewhat  swollen,  burst  i^  I 

the^bridee08^0!  th<?  island-  just ‘above  if 
trfoHon  and  carried  death  and  Jes-  !* 
truction  on  all  sides.  That  ex>jlo=ion  i 
was  one  of  the  greatest  sensations  Eas  f 

tall c  in  i  exper‘enced-  Men  to  this  clay  1 
*alkin  lowered  tones  in  telling  ox  the  £ 

'  J'eSUUS  °f  that  accident.  The  trip  j 
,  this  steamer  was  making-  was  tor  the  >1 
[  Purpose  of  determining  whether  it  w  I 
practicable  to  put  a  steamboat  L  on  1 

matter  for  ^tf*  ~dad  ^  | 

Tears  ago,  before  the  clays  of  rail  1 

cotfle’  -T  Sn  the  fa™crs  dealt  more  in  - 
Rattle,  it  was  quite  customary  for  drove"  H 

I  is  sF  F ' 

■  were  few  who  cared  to  I-  ”  ,  there 
tere  the* 

ffs?*  S*ks : 

i  Fifty  years  t»-o  n  Wnas  a  senmne  circus; 


of  fully  1 

, — „  over  the  bridge,  tW 
ers  got  frightened  and  turned  „ 

This  caused  all  the  sheep  to  take  fr.0„..  , 
<  and  away  they  went,  up  the  road  over 
which  they  came.  They  fled  up  North-  I 
ampton  Street  to  the  square,  then 
through  North  Third  Street  to  the  road 
leading  up  College  Hill.  Having  climb*  " 
.  ’  drive 


the  hill  they  stopped,  and  were 

back  and  over  thiTbridge  "without  trod-'. 
Die. 

It  remained  foi  the  coming  of  elcc- , 
trical  roads  to  compass  fhe  rebuilding  j 
ot  the  bridge.  Far  ninety  years  it  has 
done  service,  meeting  all  demands  put 
upon  it  so  far  as  weight  has  been  con-  1 
cerned.  The  agitation  of  the'  questioi 
ot  a  new  bridge  took  definite  shape  £ 
year  ago,  and  there  was  a  legislative 
committee  here  from  Trenton  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  company's  management.  Tha 
committee  reported  adversely  to  the 
company,  but  its  report  was  not  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  on,  so  far  as 
disturbing  the  company.  But  Just  at 
that  time  the  corporation  owning  the 
horse  car  line  in  Philiipsburg  sold  out 
to  the  Easton  Transit  Company,  and  the 
latter  proposed  to  run  electric  cars  over 
the  bridge.  It  would  be  necessary,  if, 
was  thought,  to  strengthen  it.  The  com¬ 
pany  at  the  same  time  was  in  a  humor 
to  tear  down  the  old  structure  and  put 
up  a  new  one.  Everything  seetned  to 
work  m  this  direction,  and  finally  the 
decision  was  made.  Professor  J  Madi¬ 
son  Porter,  of  Lafayette  College,  was 
asked  to  draw  up  plans.  They’  were 
finally  accepted  and  the  contract  award 
ed.  The  new  bridge  will  be  a  thoroughh 
modern  one. 
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A  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


Northampton  a  Field  Rich  in  Unwritten  History 
and  Biography. 

Editor  Free  Press:  The  crowning  event 
n  Major  Field  s  administration  will  be 

to  u  ml  Lfth™"  p’h! C h  he  has  inaugurated  to 
hc!20ria  °f.the  Beware’ 


Historical  Society.  Such  an  association  has 
long  been  needed,  and  its  formation  is  a 
consummation  long  hoped  for. 

Whilst  the  suggestion  by  one  that  the 
th C0I:l®ne  itself  to  the  development  of 

‘To5v«to7ti0f  77°“’  and  by  a“other  to  the 
Forks  ol  the  Delaware,”  are  not  without 

merit,  in  view  of  the  vely  limited  territory 
embraced  within  the  former,  and  the  very- 
unlimited  extent  of  the  latter,  the  writer 
respectfuily  suggests  that  its  scope  be  ex- 


90 


„„  histoi^PRbe  Moravian  settlements 
tkHEy  has  been  ably  written 
by  the  extinguished  historians  of  that 
society,  the  venerable  James  Henry,  his 
kinsman,  M.  S.  Henry,  Rev.  W.C.  Eeichel, 
and  John  W.  Jordan;  but  outside  of  this 
is  a  field  for  research  fairly  bristling  with 
events  and  with  men  whose  lives  are  worthy 

to  be  recorded.  .  +Vl. 

There  is  doubtless  m  possession  of  the 
older  families  ot  the  county  much  material 
of  great  historic  interest,  which  would  be 

brought  to  light  by  the  means  of  such  a 
society  as  is  proposed.  Old  newspapers 
(in  files  or  singly,)  books,  diajms,  letters, 
deeds,  muster  rolls  of  the  provincial.  Revo¬ 
lutionary  and  1812  wars,  (of  which  many 
have  never  yet  been  discovered,  having 
been  retained  by  the  respective  officer^) 
doubtless  exist  and  are  hidden  within  the 
confines  of  an  old  chest,  or  stored  away  as 
“trash”  in  the  loft  or  garret.  This  kind  ot 
material,  however,  unimportant,  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  possess  it,  may  contain 
invaluable  material  for  the  local  historian. 

The  personal  history  of  the  county  is 
sadly  neglected.  The  bench  and  bar  of 
Northampton  has  long  been  known  tor  its 
distinguished  leaders,  and  a  volume  could 
be  written  on  this  subject  alone.  So  also 
the  medical  profession,  clergy  and  journal- 
ism  present  a  wide  field  for  research.  j 

The  events  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil 
wars,  locally  considered,  are  all  important, 
i  Scarcely  a  line  has  been  written  in  refer- 
1  ence  to  those  meetings  of  men  and  women 
:  during  the  late  war,  who  by  recruiting  the 
ranks  and  in  providing  for  the  comforts 
and  necessities  of  the  -soldiers,  performed 
a  patriotic  duty  second  only  to  the  service 
I  of  the  soldier  in  the  field 

To  the  uninitiated  the  study  of  local 
history  and  genealogy  presents  itself  as  a 
J  dry  subject,  but  its  pursuit  is  fasmnating, 
and  any  new  discovery  is  hke  the  drop 
ping  of  scales  from  the  eyes;  like  the  ac¬ 
quiring  of  another  sense  or  the  introduc¬ 
tion  into  a  new  world.” 

•s  To  carry  out  the  purposes  ot  such  a 
society,  its  organization  should  provide  for 
the  reading  of  papers  at  stated  periods  on 
some  local  historic  subject.  And  if  one  o. 
your  local  newspapers  will  devote  a  column 
or  more  each  week  to  “Notes  and  Queries 
on  subjects  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
county  or  its  people,  it  would  be  the  means 
of  stimulating  research  and  interest.  1  ms 
has  been  successfully  carried  on in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  counties  throughout  the  State. 

It  would  also  add  interest  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  society  to  have  such  distin¬ 
guished  historians  as  Dr.  ^dhamH.  Eg  e, 
James  Henry,  General  W.  W.H'- 
Judge  Pennypacker,  John  W  Jordan  anj 
Rev.  John  C.  Clyde,  who  are  familiar  with 
Northampton  county,  tell  us  something 
about  our  county  and  about  our  people,  o 
which  many  are  now  totally  ignorant 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in 
less  than  seven  years  will  occur  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  of  Northampton  county--a 
memorable  event  to  look  forward  to,  and 
for  the  proper  Jcelebration  of  which  prepa¬ 
rations  cannot  be  made  too  soon. 


rr  FAMILY. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  MO 

How  it  Was  ftie  Family  Nama  Disappeared 
From  Local  History. 

Written  for  the  Free  Press. 

In  a  recent  sketch  of  Edward  Mott  one 
of  the  prominent  very  old  inhabitants  of 
Easton,  it  was  stated  that  he  arnved  in 
America,  with  his  wife  Sarah  Beckett,  his 
father-in-law  Jarvis  Beckett  and  two  sons, 

June  18,  1798.  These  sons  were  Edward 
Mott  who  died  at  Milford,  Penna.,  January 
13,  1834,  and  William  Beckett  Mott  who 
was  a  conspicuous  Eastonian  and  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  biographical  outnne.  He 
was  bora  in  the  Parish  of  St.  James,  West- 
minster,  September  11, 1785,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  about  13  years  ot  age  when  he  arrived 
in  New  York,  where  it  is  supposedthat  he 
remained  for  about  five  years.  He  then 
went  to  Philadelphia  and  later  came  to 
Easton  occasionally  to  look  after  his  father  s 
interests.  It  is  supposed  that  during  one 
of  these  visits  he  concluded  to  make  Easton 
his  home,  for  the  record  shows  that  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Sarah  Moore,  October 

14  1807.  The  records  of  the  Court  ot 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  show  that  he  took  out  his  naturaliza¬ 
tion  papers  October  2,  1807. 

On  the  north  side  of  Northampton  street, 
a  few  doors  above  the  entrance  to  the  Dela¬ 
ware  bridge,  there  used  to  be  an  old  stone 
1  house,  at  that  time  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Moore.  Here  in  1809  he  °Pened  a 
store.  This  business  was  successful,  but 
in  1812  he  bought  a  farm  in  W arren  county, 

about  nine  miles  from  the  Delaware  bridge, 

of  George  Beidleman,  and  went  to  farming. 

In  1815  he  returned  to  Easton,  having  in- 
cidently  proved  that  bis  forte  was  not  in  f 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  He  went  into 
business  again  in  the  building  which  stood 
where  Maxwell’s  book  store  now  is.  In 
1817  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  where  we 
find  him  very  active  in  business;  he  also 
held  several  public  offices.  Old  printers 
remember  him  as  the  manufacturer  ot  a 
superior  grade  of  copper  plate  printers 

10  Elizabeth  Sarah  Moore  died  in  1843  and 
was  buried  in  Ronaldson’s  cemetery;  in 
1851  he  was  buried  by  her  side.  lhe 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Mott 
name  from  this  neighborhood  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  when  we  examine  the  following  names  i 
of  the  children  of  the  above  mentioned  ■ 
couple.  They  are:  Sarah  Ann,  who  married  | 
Samuel  D.  Patterson,  who  was  prominent 
in  Pennsylvania  politics  and  an  author  ot 
merit;  Edward  T.,  who  married  a  South 
Carolina  lady  and  lived  and  diedinPhUa 
delphia;  Elizabeth  Catharine,  who  died J| 
twenty;  Mary  Moore,  who  mamed  Fred¬ 
erick  Churchill,  of  Cincinnati; _  Jane >  Mark- . 
rina,  who  married  Samel  Schober,  of  Pbu 
delphia,  and  Martha  Moore,  who  married 
Albert  R.  Foering,  of  Philadelphia.  If  the| 
old  fashion  of  taking  the  mother’s  name; 
had  been  continued  the  Motts  would  have, 
been  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  : 
The  surviving  children  of  Edward  T.  Mott, 
four  in  number,  were  all  daughters. 


From,, . 
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THE  PENN  HEIR  SUIT. 

W  illiam  Dugald  Stuart’s  Attempt  to  Obtain 
the  Easton  "Cyile”  Again  Up. 

One  of  the  cases  to  be  argued  at  the 
commg  term  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  is  upon  an  appeal 

T  nrT  Willifm  Du»ald  Stuart,  of 
,.J  ‘  on’  En&land,  a  descendant  of  Wil- 
liam  Penn,  against  the  city  of  Easton 
and  County  of  Northampton.  The  mat- 

irnn3^  UP  bef°re  Jud&e  Dallas  last! 

Pril.  The  controversy  is  over  historical 
ground.  The  ground  was  dedicated  to 
Easton  by  Penn  for  a  court  house  It 
is  eighty  by  eighty  feet.  It  was  used 

nZ,^C°U?  h°USe'  Which  was  afterward 
oned  and  the  site  became  a  public 
square  in  the  center  of  the  city  Be- 

foT  Mr'^8  ,abandone(i  ^  was  claimed 
r  Mr.  Stuart  as  having  reverted  to  the 
Penn  possessions. 

starts  froTVf  UUe  Sh°Wn  ln  court 
starts  from  the  granting  of  Charles  II 

to  w? 3Vln°e  °£  PeMsylvania,  in  1681,’ 
to  William  Penn  and  his  heirs  down  to 
the  death  of  William  Stuart,  the  father 
L.,  th.  cIaImant,  in  July,  1874.  The 

flichia  daSCended  from  the  marriage  of 
Sophia  Margaret  Penn,  daughter  of 

Thomas  Penn,  with  William  Stuart 
jArchbishop  of  Armagh. 

THE  WILL. 

PenT'lnmo  °f-  Thomas  Gordon 

SZr&SZ&rZ 

of  which  I  haX  6  1  estate  whatsoever, 
tion  and  an  any  POWer  of  disposil 

effects ^  whatsoever  Pand0wh  Md  '■ 

my  eldest  son  William^^  *eS°ever'  to 

executors,  administrators  and  a  helTS'  ! 
absolutely.”  ■  rs  ana  assigns 

tembV*  7m  ZTrJ*  B°ndon’  S^' 

delphia,  December  28,  Phila' 

has  vested  tt’himf  all  lights^  th^  ^ 

prietanes  of  Pennwi,,,  “  ,  ‘  the  Pr°- 
the  entail  and.  the  ^11  oT 


In  the  Circuit  Court  a  verdict  rorTTre 
defendants  was  taken.  There  was  no 
|  testimony  heard  for  the  defense,  but 
[  !he  verdict  was  rendered  under  instruc- 
|  tions  from  the  Judge. 

AN  OLD  CASE. 

The  case  originally  came  up  six  years 
before  and  at  that  time  a  verdict  was 

the  trial  tfissf  whicIftoo^rSactte- 

record  tastbat  trjbunai  decided  that  the 

Suhjemffanttin0Stead  °f  a"  a»>en°fand0na' 
and  Ireland  ThQU6en  °f  Great  Britaln 

f^furtte^prtctdiS  aPd 

'  AFTER  HISTORIC  LAND 

An  Heir  of  William  Penn  to  Push  His  Sait 
Against  the  City  of  Easton  for  Posses¬ 
sion  of  a  Court  Hsuse  Site. 

.  0ne  of  the  cases  to  be  argued  at  the  com¬ 
ing  term  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
ot  Appeals,  is  upon  an  appeal  taken  bv  Will¬ 
iam  Dugald  Stuart,  of  London,  England  a 
descendant  of  William  Penn,  against  the 
city  of  Easton  and  county  of  Northamp¬ 
ton.  The  matter  came  up  before  Judge  Dal¬ 
las  last  April. 

The  controversy  is  over  historical  ground 
Joe  ground  was  dedicated  to  Easton  .  by 
lean  for  a  court  house.  It  is  80  by  80  feet 
It  was  used  for  a  court  house,  which  was 
afterwards  abandoned,  and  the  site'  be¬ 
came  a  public  park  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
Because  it  was  abandoned,  it  was  claimed 
for  Mr.  Stuart  as  having  reverted  to  the 
lean  possessions.  The  record  of  title  shown 
in  court  starts  from  the  granting  by  Charles  ' 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1C8I 
to  M  ilharn  Penn  and  his  heirs  down  to  the 
dcaln  of  William  Stuart,  the  father  of  the 
claimant,  in  July,  1874. 

'rh*  S,taart?  descended  from  the  marriage 
of  Sophia  Margaret  Penn,  daughter  of 
-horn as  Penn,  with  William  Stuart,  Arch- 
bishop  Armagh.  Upon  the  death  of  Thomas 
Goidon  I-ettn  in  1860,  the  remainder  of  the  1 
-  general  Penn  estate  in  Pennsylvania  vested 
m  William  Stuart,  oldest  son  of  Sophia  Mar* 
garet  Penn.  The  various  private  estates  in 
land  m  Pennsylvania  vested  in  him  under 
tlie  act  of  April  27.  1855,  representatives 
only  being  allowed  as  far  as  children  of  un¬ 
cles  and  aunts. 

The  father  of  the  claimant  married  Hen¬ 
rietta,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Pole 
His  wills  said:  “I  give,  devise  and  bequeath 
an  my  real  estate  whatsoever,  of  which  I 
have  any  power  of  disposition,  and  all  my 
personal  estate  and  effects  whatsover  and 
wheresoever  to  my  eldest  son,  William  Stu 
art,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and 
■  assigns  absolutely.”  The  will  was  proved  in 
I  London  September  20,  1874,  and  recorded 
m  1  hiladelphia  December  2S,  1S7G. 

For  the  plaintiff  it  is  stated  that  he  has 
vested  m  him  ail  rights  of  the  properties 
ol  x  ennsylvania,  both  under  the  entail  and 
.be  will  of  liis  father.  In  (he  Circuit  Court 


■re^was  no  testimony  heard  for  the  <le 
,.nse,  but  the' verdict  was  rendered  under 
f roni  the  Judge.  _ 

rr-iio  case  originally  came  up  six  years  be- 
iuc  ®  “  ■  t  a  verdict  was  also 

f0rlrod  for  the  defendants.  '  After  the 
trKldn  1R89,  which  took  place  before  Judge 
McKennan,  the  case  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  after  considerable  delay  that 
tribunal*  decided  that  the  record  was  im- 
I  because  the  plaintiff  was  described 

I  os  a  citizen  of  London,  England,  instead  of 
I  an  alien  and  a  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Gieat 

B  The" case  waTfemanded  to  the  Circuit 
Cmir  with  leave  for  application  to  be  made 
I  f0r  amendment  and  for  further  proceedings 
\  The  verdict  before  Judge  Dallas  was  founded 
Son  the'  original  proceedings  that  were 
"mt  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  put  tbJ 
j  matter  in  shape  to  show  that  the  Circtu; 

I  Court  had  jurisdiction.  In  the  lov^cr  c0™ 

1  C.  Berkely  Taylor  and  Angelo  ^  c  |teefe 
appeared  for  the  claimant  and  H.  C.  Steele 
'  of  Easton,  for  thatdty^ 


the  defendants  was  taiefi: 
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DOINGS  OF  A  DAY 
IN  THE  COURTS, 

A  Descendant  of  Penn  Claims 
Property  in  Easton. 


MANY  SUITS  FOR  DAMAGES. 


,  Bernard  Hays,  Michael  Hayes  and 
Thomas  Hutchinson  Indicted  Upon 
Charges  of  Mnrder — Justice 
Meted  Out  to  Criminals. 


Before  Justice  Shiras  and  Judges  Ache- 
son  and  Butler,  in  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  yesterday,  argu¬ 
ment  was  heard  and  a  decision  reserved 
in  the  suit  of  William  Dugald  Stuart, 
of  London,  England, a  descendant  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  against  the  city  of  Easton 
and  county  of  Northampton,  to  recover 
ground  on  which  the  former  court  house 
.  Easton  was  situated.  < 


Charles 


The  ground,  which  is  80  by 
was  dedicated  to  Easton  by  T 
a  court  house.  After  it  had 
for  that  purpose  the  court  house 
abandoned  and  the  site  became  a  pub 
park  in  the  center  of  Easton.  Because 
the  use  was  abandoned  it  was  claimed 
for  Mr.  Stuart  as  having  reverted 
the  Penn  possessions.  The  record 
title  starts  from  the  granting  by  Cha 
XI  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1661  to  William  Penn  and  his  heirs,  and 
runs  down  to  the  death  of  William 
Stuart  in  July,  1874.  The  Stuarts  de-: 
scended  from  the  marriage  of  Sophia, 
Margaret  Penn,  a  daughter  of  Thomas; 
Penn,  with  William  Stuart,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh.  _  . 

Upon  the  death  of  Thomas  Gordon 
Penn,  in  1689,  the  remainder  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  Penn  estate  in  Pennsylvania  vested, 
in  William  Stuart,  oldest  son  of  Sophia 
Margaret  Penn. 

The  various  private  estates  of  lanoj 
in  Pennsylvania  vested  in  him  underi 
the  act  of  April  27,  1855.  representatives 
only  being  allowed  as  far  as  children 
of  uncles  and  aunts.  The  grandfather 
of  the  claimant  married  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Pole/ 
His  will  said:  “I  give,  devise  and  be, 
queath  all  my  real  estate  whatsoever, 
of  which  I  have  any  power  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  all  my  personal  estate  ano 
effects  whatsoever  and  wheresoever 
to  my  eldest  son,  William  Stuart,  hi^ 
heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  as¬ 
signs  absolutely.”  The  will  was  ap 
proved  in  London,  September  26,  1874, 
and  recorded  in  Philadelphia,  December 
28,  1876. 

THE  PLAINTIFF’S  CONTENTION. 
For  the  plaintiff  it  was  urged  that  I 
he  has  vested  in  him  all  rights  of  the  I 
proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  both  un¬ 
der  the  entail  and  will. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  a  verdict 
for  the  defendants  was  taken.  There  | 
was  no  testimony  heard  for  the  defense, 
but  the  verdict  was  rendered  under  In¬ 
structions  from  Judge  Dallas. 

The  case  originally  came  up  six  years 
before,  and  at  that  time  a  verdict  was 
also  rendered  for  the  defendants.  After 
the  trial  in  1889,  which  took  place  be¬ 
fore  Judge  McKennan,  the  case  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  after  ; 
considerable  delay  that  tribunal  decided  j 
that  the  record  was  imperfect,  because 
the  plaintiff  was  described  as  a  citizen, 
of  London,  Eng.,  instead  of  an  alien  and; 
a  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain; 
and  Ireland.  The  case  was  remanded: 
to  the  Circuit  Court,  with  leave  for  ap¬ 
plication  to  be  made  for  amendment  and 
for  further  proceedings.  The  verdict! 
before  Judge  Dallas  was  founded  upon| 
the  original  proceedings  that  wore  sent 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  shape  to  show  that  the  Circuit 
Court  had  jurisdiction. 

In  the  history  of  the  case  presented 
for  the  plaintiff  it  is  stated  that  this 
was  an  action  of  ejectment.  It  was 
brought  by  the  heir-at-law  of  the  Penns, 
the  former  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  question  turns  upon  the  construction 
of  the  grant  of  September  28,  1764. 

It  is  recited  that  “by  an  act  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  passed  March  11,  1762,  the  up¬ 
per  portion  of  Bucks  County  was  erected 
into  a  separate  county  called  Northamp¬ 
ton. - - - - 


,  seated* of*  f,me  „c„ounHes  were  n«t  tx>s- 
hencp  corporate  powers,  and 

others  as  tnfs*tees  ^fdsi£dh  ~  ''°?es  am1 
Power  under  Section  fi  co,unty. ,  with 

T>„  /jO'y  9.  1762,  Thomas  and  Richart 
I  issued  aewPaTanftoejo0hf„Pe?nSylvanla 
lOothe80S’f  th*e  above-nam^hfruSJt°?seS  toTl 

!®3j©-‘««a>,saJrq 

4  the  tenure  oe  the  GRANT. 

eration  Wt«»0r  a  nominal  consld- 

ti™  f  fl  shillings  and  the  reserva- 

°The  o"^Ual  5ent  of  a  red  rose 
.The  Premises  of  the  patent,  after  re¬ 
citing  the  act  of  Assembly,  proceed- 
Know  ye  that  for  the  further  enco^ge- 

blnefltalndbetter,  promotin&  the  public 
benefit  a^d  service  of  the  said  town 

and  county,  and  for  and  in  consideration 
?£  the  yearly  quit  rent  (one  red  rose! 

Sfe^iXrn^-  “<*  of  theesumSo1 

panted,  released  and  ^nfirmld  ®  etc”’ 
and°their  &»' ,on* 

PtatoSSf  itth',r  SgW!'® 

case  was  tried  in  1888  in  the  Circuit 
ernUrn?stHc?  U^te£  States  for  the  Easu 
Judge^McKennan,  fnTrl^V 

length  in  January  last.  In  thff'nlead* 
lnsrf:,?he  then  plaintiff  was  described  as 

a  citizen  of  Condon,  England  instead 
of  as  an  alien.  For  this  reason  oftpv 

nfoI’S8r  ful1  arffument  upon  the  merits 
the  Supreme  Court,  before  further  0 i  - 
posing  of  the  case,  ordered  the  record  to 
«tr,y?»t-Urne?  t0  the  Circuit  Court  with  tn- 
permit  an  amendment.  Such  i 

rJtrtpament<^as  duly  made.  and  the  case  | 
retried  on  the  same  evidence  and  for 

end  ra°Se  -of  appeal  the  same  ?ulir^s 

the  firstlnfrieT  cCti°nn  were  given  as  at 
tne  nrst  trial,  as  will  appear  bv  thA 

opinion  of  Judge  Dallas.  An  appliea- 

tion  was  then  made  to  the  Supreme 

Court  to  hear  the  case,  which  was  S 

fused  upon  the  ground  that  a  writ^of  er- 

»A?Utht«b?  fl,rst  take,n  to  this  court 
■a-3  the  facts  are  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  substitution  of  the  son 
fifr  tiff  ,for  the  original  plain- 

the’  suit  cl i g cl  during  the  pendency  of 
tne  suit,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to 
present  the  same  brief.”  e  t0 


THE  STORY  OF  LAFAYETTE’S  GROWTH — A  TYPICAL  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  AND  ITS  ' 

NOTED  FOUNDERS. 


5; 


From  a  Correspondent  of  The  Times. 

i1  Easton,  October  25. 

The  ee);  bration  on  Thursday  last  of  the ; 
fortieth/year  of  Dr.  March’s  professorship 
at  Lafayette  College  marks  another  event 
of  special  significance  connected  with  the  ; 
history  of  this  institution  of  learning,  so  ; 
beautifully  located  on  one  of  the  many  pic¬ 
turesque  hills  for  which  the  forks  of  the 
Delaware  is  famous.  The  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  the  college  at  Easton  was 
Vfegun  during  the  Christmas-tide  of  1824,  but 
it  was  not  such  a  holiday  season  as  the 
present  generation  knows.  Instead  of  gayety 
and  frivolity,  rushing  purchasers  and  tired 
out  clerks,  'the  2,500  people  in  that  good 
year;  in  the  quiet  town  of  Easton,  blessed 
as  they  were  with -more  than  average  intel¬ 
ligence,  having  among  their  number  some 
of  the  most '  prominent  men  of  the  times, 
were  calmly  considering  the  needs  of  “an 
institution  of  learning  in  which  the  dead 
languages  and  the  various  branches  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  science  usually  taught  in  colleges 
together  with  the  French  and  German  lan¬ 
guages,  civil  and  military  engineering  and 
military  tactics”  should  be  taught.  It  was 
not  until  some  years  after  this  that  the 
realization  of  this  sentiment,  expressed  in 
public  meeting  in  1827,  was  brought  about 
but  the  steps  then  taken  were  never  allowed 
to  cease,  though  at  times  they  fiagged  by 
reason  of  many  discouragements,  and  would 
have  ceased  altogether  but  for  such  brave 
men  as  George  Junkin,  the  first  president 
and  the  one  man  above  all  others  to  whose 
untiring  zeal  and  devotion  during  the  early, 
dark  and  discouraging  days,  is  due  the  last- 


more  than  to  any  one  else  Lafayette  owes 
its  origin,  and  whose  biography  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  any  Eastonian;  Colonel 
Thomas  McKeen,  for  many  years  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  Hon.  Joel 
Jones,  at  one  time  president  of  Girard  Col¬ 
lege  and  Mayor  of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Gray,  Dr.  Trayill  Green,  whose  name 
■J  still  holds  prominent  place  in  the  college 
;  catalogue,  as  it  has  since  1837,  with  brief 
.  ; intervals  about  forty  years  ago;  Judge 
Washington  McCartney  and  others. 

Dr.  Junkin,  with  the  exception  of  from 
1841  to  1844,  labored*  for  Lafayette  for  about 
fifteen  years.  From  J.849  to  1864  there  were 
several  presidents,  and  the  college  saw  its 
darkest  days.  Then  Dr.  William  C.  Cattell 
became  its  president,  and  a  new  era  began 

(marked  in  1865  by  the  gift  of  $20,000  to 
Lafayette  by  Ario  Pardee,  and  when  it  was 
placed  in  Dr.  Cattell’s  hands  it  was  the 
largest  donation  any  Pennsylvanian  «nad  ever 
given  to  any  college.  But  Mr.  Pardee's 
munificence  did  not  end  there.  He  gave 
Pardee  Hail  and  furnished  it  and  made  other 
donations  that  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
half  a  million  dollars.  Pardee  Hall  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  but  rose  from  its  ashes  as 
if  by  magic,  and  in  1880  v,  as  rededicated  in 
the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Hayes,  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
and  other  distinguished  men.  Another  era 
of  fifteen  years  brought  on  Thursday  last 
the  event  referred  to  in  the  opening  words 
of  this  article;  the  most  imposing  of  its 
character  in  Lafayette  history,  and  of  which 
The  Times  has  told  in  detail. 


ing  honor  of  being  the  founder  of  the  in¬ 
situation;  James  Madison  Porter,  Secretary 
of  IV.tr  under  President  Tyler,  to  whom 

MM 


Lafayette  College  has  long  since  out¬ 
stripped  the  ideas  of  even  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  of  its  projectors  of  seventy  years 


ago. 


It  was  conceived  amid  poverty  of 


$ 
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means  but  hot  of  mind;  it  was  born  of 
I  much  labor,  but  health  was  its  birthright  ! 
and  vigor  its  inheritance.  The  prayers  of 
earnest,  devout  men  marked  its  infant  prog¬ 
ress,  watched  over  as  it  was  by  those  who 
realized  in  part  the  blessings  it  would  be 
to  posterity,  and  whose  noble  natures  con¬ 
strained  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
provide  for  this  posterity.  When  Lafayette 
was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  there  were  but  two  other  chartered 
colleges  in  the  State  east  of  the  Alleghenies, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dick¬ 
inson  College,  at  Carlisle.  Its  first  two 
years,  1832  and  1833,  were  spent  in  a 
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made  and  the  flnfc,  ol  its  kind '  In  all  the'? 
eastern  section  of  the  State,  a  fact  that  was 
o  especial  pride  to  tbe  people  of  Easton 
through  whose  liberality,  chiefly,  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  were  met.  »  < 

It  was  early  found  that  the  military  fea 
ture  of  the  college  was  not  advantageous 

corning1 StoWtaHSkabhnd0ned  W'th  Dr-  Join's 
,t0  tak,e  charge.  He  was  a  believer 
in  the  manual  training-  system  havino- 
come  interested  in  it  whlfe  at  ihe German 
town  Academy,  but  this,  too,  was  eliminated 
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steam  railways,  whose  business  will  be  In¬ 
jured  thereby,  but  the  change  has  to  come. 
[Present  methods  are  not  in  keeping  with 
'the  progressive  science  of  the  age.  The 
steam  roads  carry  a  ton  of  car-weight  for 
every  passenger  they  transport,  where  only 
four  hundred  pounds  are  required  with  the 
new  system.  The  slaughter  of  people  by: 
crossing  roads  built  at  grade  on  the  sur-' 
face  must  be  stopped,  and  this  is  one  way 
to  avoid  it.  Why  should  the  mails  occupy 
twenty-four  hours  in  transit  between  NewL^ 
York  and  Chicago,  when  the  distance  can  btf5 
covered  in  eight  hours?  Why  should  passenU" 
gers  be  bothered  with  sleeping  car  aecoin-1  .  ,, 
modations  to  make  a  journey  that  can  be]  Iff 
accomplished  within  the  short  hours  thai;  <«-, 
now  constitute  a  legal  working-day?  ,  — 

In  the  Brott  system  locomotives  are  dis-'  Cj 
pensed  with.  The  motors  are  on  the  axles, 1 
under  the  cars.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  dis-i 
peuse  with  the  mighty  locomotive,  that  hasi 
to  be  made  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  whole  train; 
in  order  to  secure  a  proper  hold  upon  th 
track.  Now  that  ocean  steamers  have  sc 
closely  approached  railroad  speed,  it  is  high) 
time  that  the  land  roads  forged  ahead  be-j 
fore  designers  of  water  craft  catch  up. 


How  His  Ribs  Were  Broken. 

From  the  St.  Louis  Mirror. 

A  funny  young  fellow  named  Willia 
Riggs  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  scar 
four  young  women  who  were  in  the  habi 
of  riding  by  moonlight  on  their  wheels  ove 
the  smooth  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Delhi 
N.  Y.  He  had  made  a  long  white  costum 
and  a  hideous  mask.  Mounted  on  stilts  h 
appeared  twelve  feet  high,  and  he  wavei 
his  ghastly  arm,  and  in  a  sepulchral  tom 
moaned,  “Beware!”  One  of  the  young  wo 
men  fell  off  her  wheel  in  a  faint,  two  oL_ 
them  broke  all  world’s  records  for  the  dis—; 
tance,  but  Miss  Grace  Holden,  a  17-year- 

old  beauty  from  Jersey  City,  who  is  spend  AND  CHAPFI 
n  the  summer  a>  n,n,i  -  MINL>  on«KtL 


| 

J  rented  building  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Lehigh,  but  Dr.  Junkin  had  hardly  entered 
upon  his  labors  before  another  site  was 
deemed  advisable,  and  accordingly  was 
sought. 

In  those  days  Easton  was  located  entirely 
between  hills.  Nforth  of  the  Bushkill  and  op-. 

I  posite  the  town  was  an  abrupt  hill  150  feet 
j  high  upon  which  was  a  comparatively  level  i 
j  plateau.  Six  acres  were  purchased,  *  and 
j  there  Dr.  Junkin  began  the  erection  of  the; 
college  building.  Many  of  the  students  as-1' 
I  sisted  in  constructing  the  college,  working 
’  by  day  and  spending  their  nights  in  study, 

1  thus  earning  the  'education  and  building 
ij  Lafayette  at  the  same  time.  Ground  was 
broken  for  this  structure  in  June,  1833,  by 
President  Junkin.  On  the  morning  of  the 
!  27th  Judge  Porter  laid  the  first  stone,  and 
a  week  later  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with 
j  appropriate  ceremonies,  made  all  the  more 
i  imposing  by  reason  of  its  being  the  Fourth 
of  July.  A  year  later  the  building  was  com¬ 
plete  and  occupied.  It  was  not  a  structure 
l|  architects  would  rave  over,  but  it  was  well 


1  5rom  the  coI1ege  work  very  early  in  its”  his¬ 
tory.  A  feature  of  the  original  plan  which 
was  pointed  to  with  much  satisfaction  by 
men  of  education  was  the  teachers’  course 
!  wherein  it  was  sought  to  prepare  those  who 
intended  to  follow'  teaching  for  their  pro¬ 
fession.  Even  in  those  early  days  teaching 
wrns  recognized  as  among  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  This  course  as  a  separate  fea¬ 
ture  had  to  be  abandoned  in  time,  as  it  was 
found  that  the  number  .of  young  men  who 
I  could  take  such  a  course  was  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  college  in  continuing  it. 
But  the  idea  w'ith  regard  to  training  teach¬ 
ers  for  their  work  is  still  fostered  at  Laf¬ 
ayette,  and  w'hen  funds  will  permit  a  chair 
for  the  training  of  teachers  will  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

,  President  Junkin  was  a  strict  disciplin¬ 
arian,  and  believed  in  the  old  =  -bool  moth- 
ods.  Accordingly,  to  see  that  the  students  > 
came  up  to  the  high  standard  of  morals 
fixed  for  the  college  there  was  from  the 
first  a  system  of  espionage  on  the  part  of 


I  except  through  vague  traditions.”  But  the 
'  public  approved,  and  it  brought  to  Lafayette  | 
that  reputation  of  high  moral  atmosphere 
which  has  always  been  a  chief  character- 1 
istic  of  the  college,  and  is  to-day,  though 
the  system  of  espionage  has  long  since  given  1 
way  to  that  of  personal  honor  among  the  j 
students.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  revivals  j 
which  have  taken  place  among  the  students 
in  different  years  have  been  more  fruitful  | 
under  the  latter  system  than  under  the 
former,  though  the  early  system  was  estab¬ 
lished  chiefly  with  the  view  of  increasing 
the  religious  fervor  of  the  students. 

President  Junkin  was  a  devout  Christian 
preacher  and  zealous  in  his  work.  His  ideas 
of  instructions  on  the  religious  lines  are 
felt  in  the  college  to  this  day,  though  the 
differences  in  the  nature  of  the  times  have 
done  away  with  some  of  the  features  which 
had  a  tendency,  owing  to  their  severity  to 
counteract  the  good  work  sought  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  The  Bible  is  studied  to-day  as 
then,  but  morning  prayers  are  held  at  7.45 
instead  of  5  o’clock,  j  summer  and  winter. 


On  Sunday  mornings  these  early  prayers 
|  were  immediately  followed  by  an  hour  s 
Bible  class,  and  speaking  of  this  an  early 
I  catalogue  says:  “It  is  exegetical,  didactic, 

|  polemic  and  practical.”  Some  of  the  giay- 
I  haired  patriarchs  who  manage  at  intervals 
|  to  get  back  to  their  alma  mater  and  tell  of 
'  their  experiences,  have  other  terms  to  apply 
to  these  early  morning  exercises.  The  Bible 
is  now  studied  in  more  seasonable  hours. 

The  financial  question  was  always  a  seri¬ 
ous  one  at  Lafayette,  and  Dr.  Junkin  found 
■  it  his  greatest  trial.  In  1837  the  conditio 
:  were  such  that  he  was  about  to  sever  h 
connections  with  the  institution  and  cea 
all  efforts  to  establish  the  college,  but  su 
I  men  as  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  and  D 
John  Breckenridge,  of  Philadelphia,  V 
■  i  hemently  opposed  the  proposition,  and  he 
I  labored  on.  There  was  a  question  as  to  the 
I  proximity  of  Princeton  and  of  rivalry,  but 
Dr.  Alexander,  himself  a  trustee  of  Prince- 
tou,  said  the  rivalry  would  be  beneficial 
and  it  would  never  do  to  see  the  ground  at 
Easton  abandoned.  But  discouragement 
continued,  and  in  1841  Dr.  Junkin  went  to 
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members  of  the  - - --iTT.  - - 

of  more  rebellion  than  high  morals,  more 
escapades  that  were  harmful  than  deeds 
that  were  in  line  with  President  Junkin’s 
views.  “A  perpetual  vigilance  of  the  whole” 
body  of  students  was  maintained,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  B.  Owen,  tbje  college  historian  of 
to-day,  says  that  “undef  this  system  of  strict 
supervision,  and  perhaps  by  reason  of  it, 
there  grew  up  some  peculiar  shades  of  stu¬ 
dent  lffe..  almost  unknown  to  us  nowadays, 


Mi 


Miami  UaTverstty,  Ohio,  as  president,  01 
to  return  in  1844  and  remain  four  years 
longer  in  untiring  work  of  "lovely  Lafay- 
Jette,’’  as  he  always  called  the  college.  Dr. 
Munkiu  was  self-denying  and  was  devoted 
to  Lafayette.  He  toiled  amid  discourage¬ 
ments  that  would  have  made  many  another 
give  up  in  despair.  With  ardor  and  zeal, 
never  since  equaled  in  the  college  history 
he  worked  until  1848,  when  he  went  to  the 
presidency  of  Washington  College,  Virginia. 

The  next  decade  was  about  the  most  trying 
the  college  ever  had,  and  when  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  came  to  still  further  depress 
matters,  Lafayette  saw  her  darkest  days. 
Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  V.  McLean,  who  was  pres¬ 
ident  from  1851  to  1857<  managed  to  give  a 
temporary  impetus  by  raising  an  endowment 
fund  of  $100,000  by  issuing  scholarships,  but 
this  was  soon  consumed,  while  the  legacy 
of  free  scholarships  remained  long  to  plague 
the  institution.  Dr.  McLean  resigned  in 
1857,  and  Rev.  Dr.  McPhaill  became  the  head 
of  the  college.  Then  came  the  war,  students 
left  for  the  field  of  battle,  and  Lafayette’s 
condition  became  so  trying  that  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Phaill,  discouraged  and  overworked,  resigned 

and  the  trustees  thought  seriously  of  clos¬ 
ing  up.  But  they  had  a  conference  with 
Professors  Francis  A.  March,  James  H.  Cof¬ 
fin  and  Lyman  Coleman,  men  whose  name 
and  fame  have  been  among  Lafayette’s  chief 
glories,  and  these  three  noble  men  agreed 
to  remain  in  their  respective  positions  in 
the  faculty  and  carry  the  college  through 
another  year,  the  question  of  salary  being 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  This  was  the 
college  year  of  ’63-4.  The  following  year 
Rev.  William  C.  Cattell  came  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  and  from  that  time  on  Lafayette’s 
history  has  been  one  of  constantly  growing 
success.  The  old  days  passed  away  with 
the  close  of  the  war.  Ario  Pardee  came  to 
Dr.  Cattell's  aid  with  his  donation  of  $20,- 
000,  a  gift  that  created  a  furore  in  college 
circles  throughout  the  East,  and  caused  such 
an  awakening  at  Lafayette  that  it  became 
immediately  necessary  to  build  and  enlarge 
in  all  departments. 

When  President  Cattell  was  inaugurated 
there  were  but  two  college  buildings,  the 
old  college  and  “West  College,  '  built  oiigi- 
nally  for  the  model  school,  aud  now  occu- 
pied  by  the  treasurer,  the  registrar  and 
Professor  March.  The  old  building  was  first 
remodeled,  then  the  east  wing  was  added 
for  a  reading  room  and  library,  and  later  the 
west  wing  for  the  chapel  and  recitation 
rooms.  The  cost  of  the  former  was  $23,400 
and  of  the  latter  $33,800.  Just  east  of  the 
college  and  a  little  to  the  front  down  the 
sloping  terrace  stands  Jenks’  Chemical 
Hall,  the  next  building  finished,  at  a  cost 
of  $32,000— a  beautiful  structure  of  blue- 
stone,  now  almost  covered  with  ivy.  Dr. 
Traill  Green  followed  up  this  with  the  gift 
of  the  observatory  which  is  placed  between 
the  old  college  and  Pardee  Hall.  Its  cost 
was  $15,000.  Arranged  along  the  north  side 
of  the  campus  are  six  large  brick  buildings  i 
for  students’  homes,  and  along  the  east  side  j 
|  of  the  campus  are  the  houses  of  the  pro-  j 
I  fessors,  all  delightfully  located  and  com-  '■ 
manding  beautiful  views.  Dr.  Cattell,  dur-  I 
ing  his  incumbency,  built  out  of  his  private  : 
means  a  handsome  residence  adjoining  the 
college  grounds  and  commanding  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  this  section.  It  has  since 
been  purchased  by  Hon.  Jbhn  I.  Blair,  the 
I  venerable  railroad  president,  and_presented 


|  to  the  colie  ___-rr--(rrrfi''£4O,O0O  to  endow 
the  presidfm'Ps  chair.  But  the  grandest 
building  at  Lafayette  is  Pardee  Hall,  whi 
when  completed  in  1S75,  was  the  finest 
largest  and  most  complete  scientific  build 
ing  owned  by  any  college. 

The  first  ten  years  of  Dr.  Cattell’s  presi¬ 
dency  were  the  most  prosperous  Lafayette 
has  ever  seen.  But  with  the  financial  de¬ 
pression  of  1878  there  came  new  trials,  and 
in  the  midst  of  them  Dr.  Cattell’s  health 
failed  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Mason  Knox  succeeded  him,  de¬ 
voting  himself  most  earnestly  to  the  task 
of  restoring  normal  conditions,  awakening 
new  interest  among  the  alumni  and  raising 
up  of  new  friends.  This  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  donations  to  the  college  have  placed 
the  institution  again  on  the  upward  march 
and  removed  the  effects  of  the  depression  re¬ 
ferred  to.  President  Warfield,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Knox,  is  a  tireless  worker  and 
the  material  progress  made  under  him  is  ap¬ 
parent,  and  is  bearing,  constantly,  new  fruit. 


Recently  there  has  been  no  large  gifts  to 
the  college  except  that  of  the  Fayerweather 
estate,  in  New  York  city,  which  is  in  litiga¬ 
tion.  Among  liberal  givers  stands  first 
the  lately  deceased  Ario  Pardee,  whose  mu-  I 
nifieence  enabled  Lafayette  to  become  what 
it  is  to-day.  William  Adamson,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  George  B.  Markle,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
John  W.  Hollenback,  of  Wilkesbarre,  have 
each  endowed  professorships  to  the  extent 
of  $30,000'.  John  I.  Blair’s  total  gifts  to  the 
college  reach  a  value  of  $75,000.  Citizens  of 
Easton  contributed  in  1872  $27,300,  and  since 
then  have  given  in  the  aggregate  as  much 
more;  John  A.  Brown,  $20,000;  Charles  Baird, 
$16,000;  F.  Marquand’s  estate,  $17,500;  Will¬ 
iam  E.  Dodge  and  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  each 
$15,000;  James  W.  Long,  of  Easton,  $10,000; 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Cattell  and  Thomas  L.  McKeen, 
of  Easton,  $10,000,  and  many  others  smaller 
amounts.  Individual  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  have  annually  for  ten,  and 
some  for  twenty  o\ld  years,  given  $1,000 
each  toward  the  current  expenses  of  the  col¬ 
lege. 

Lafayette  has  for  forty  years  been  under 
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the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  high  moral  standard  among 
the  students  is  one  of  its  chief  recommenda¬ 
tions,  aside  from  its  excellent  and  complete 
curriculum.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
graduates  its  alumni  entering  the  ministry 
ranks  highest  of  any  college  of  its  class.  The 
courses  of  studies  are  so  scheduled  as  to  ; 
graduate  students  in  all  the  advanced  de-  , 
partments,  classical,  scientific  and  technical.  ; 
The  first  students  to  receive  their  degrees 
as  electrical  engineers  graduated  last  June,  ft 
this  being  the  latest  course  established.  Con-  [ 
slant  advancement  of  the  standard  has  ■ 
placed  Lafayette  high  amid  her  sister  col¬ 
leges  and  the  length  of  service  of  various 
members  of  the  faculty,  many  of  whom  have 
been  with  the  college  more  than  ‘  twenty 
years, assures  the  benefits  of  that  instruction 
which  can  only  come  from  long  and  intelli¬ 
gent  experience. 

Lafayette’s  site  was  romantic  when  se-  ; 
Iected;  to-day  it  is  beautiful.  Eastin  has 
extended  and  encircled  it  until  uow  its  in-  , 
habited  sections  almost  surround  the  col-  s' 
lege,  but  its  location  remains  distinct  and 
prominent  amid  a  variety  of  natural  and 
artistic  splendor  that  is  one  of  the  most  , 
charming  characteristics  of  the  city. 
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PENN  HEIR  SUIT  OPINION. 


Foil  Test  of  the  Decision  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Appeals  in  The 
Case  Against  the  City  and  County  For 
The  Possession  of  Oar  Beautiful  Circle. 

The  opinion  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Penn  heir  suit,  in¬ 
volving  the  right  of  ownership  of  the  Circle 
in  this  city,  handed  down  last  week,  fol¬ 
lows;  ■  ’* 


In  the  United  States  Circnit  Court  of  Ap- 
pe?ia  rfor  tho  third  circuit.  William  Bn- 
gald  Stuart,  an  glieh  and  subject  of  the 
w  aeen  of  Great  Britain,  plaintiff  in  error 
i  ys-  Ths  City  of  Easton  and  the  County  of 
|  Northampton,  corporations  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  defendants  in  error. 

Error  to  the  Circnit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
Before  Shiras,  Circnit  Jnstice,  and  Aeheson 
and  Bn  tier,  Judges. 

Aeheson,  Circuit  Judge :  This  was  {inac¬ 
tion  of  ejectment  by  William  DtigaW 
Stuart,  an  alien  and  subject  of  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  bgainst  the  city  of  Easton 
and  eobnty  of  Northampton,  corporations  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  county  of  Northampton  was  laid  out 
and  erected  by  an  Act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  the  lith  day  of  March,  1752,  (1  Dal- 
; las  Laws,  452).  The  sixth  section  of  the 
Act  provided  as  follows:  “And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
and  for  Thomas  Craig,  Hugh  Wilson,  John 
Jones,  Thomas  Armstrong  and  James  Mar¬ 
tin,  or  aDy  three  of  them,  to  purchase  and 
take  assurance  to  them  and  their  heirs,  of 
a  piece  of  land  situate  in  some  con¬ 
venient  place  in  the  said  town  (Eas- 
tOD),  in  trust  and  for  the  nse  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  county,  and 
thereon  to  erect  and  bnild  a  Court  House 
and  prison,  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
public  services  of  the  said  county  and  for 
the  ease  and  coavesioney  of  the  inbahi. 
tant*,” 

d£y  of  JnlTt  1762,  Thomas 
and  Bichard  PenD,  the  proprietaries  of 
/  Pennsylvania, caused  to  be  issued  a  warrant 
of  survey,  which,  after  reciting  the  above 
mentioned  Act,  proceeded  thns;  “And 
i  f  bef'ea5  on  application  and  request  of  said 
trustees,  atid  out  of  regard  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  said  town 
jand  general  good  and  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  nid  county,  we  have 
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condescended  and  agreed  to 
3aid  trustees  a  lot  or  pieba  o 
eighty  feet  Mjflare  to  be  laid 
.  .Center  of  the  great  square  in  the 
;  the  said  town  of  Easton,  for  a  Court  House 
for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  said  town  and  county  for¬ 
ever:”  and  the  warrant  then  directed  the 
Suveyor  General  to  survey  and  lay  ohk  the 
said  described  lot  of  ground  “‘for  the  public 
nse  of  a  Cotirt  House  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  town  and  connty.” 
j  This  warrant  having  been  duly  executed 
and  returned  into  the  Land  Office,  a  patent 
i  was  issued  on  the  28th  day  of  September, 
1764,  by  the  proprietaries,  to  the  named 
trustees  for  said  lot.  After  reciting  the  Act 
of  Assembly  and  the  warrant  of  survey,  the 
patent  proceeds  thus’;  “Now,  know  ye,  that 
for  the  further  encouragement  and  better 
promoting  the  public  benefit  arid  service  of 
the  said  town  and  Connty,  and  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  yearly  qnit-rent  (one 
red  rose)  hereinafter  reserved  and  of  the 
sum  of  five  shillings  to  ns  in  hand  paid  by 
]  the  said  trustees,  the  receipt  whereof  is  here¬ 
by  acknowledged,  who  have  given,  granted, 
released  and  confirmed  and  by  these 
presents,  do  give,  grant,  release,  and  con¬ 
firm  nnto  the  said  trustees — John  Jones, 
Thomas  Armstrong,  James  Martin,  John 
Rinker,  and  Henry  Allshonse,  and  their 
heirs,  the  said  lot  of  gronnd  sitnate  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  square  in  the  said 
town  of  Easton,  containing  80  feet  in  length 
north  and  south,  and  80  feet  in  breadth 
east  and  west;  *  *  *  To  have  and  to 
hold  the  same  hereinbefore  described  lot  of 
ground,  with  the  appurtenances,  nnto  the 
said  John  Jones,  Thomas  Armstrong,  James 
Martin,  John  Binker,  and  Henry  Alls- 
honse,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever;  in 
trust,  nevertheless,  to  and  for  the  erection 
thereon  a  Court  House  for  the  public  use 
and  service  of  the  said  connty  and  to  and 
for  no  other  nse,  intent  or  purpose  what¬ 
soever.” 

By  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Assembly,  ap¬ 
proved  April  15,  1834,  (P.  L.  538)  the  title 
of  the  trustees  became  vested  in  the  county 
of  Northampton. 

The  Northampton  connty  Court  Honse 
’as  erected  upon  the  said  lot  of  gronnd  be- 
ween  the  years  1763  and  1766,  and  re- 
ained  upon  the  lot  from  that  time  until 
.862,  in  which  year  it  was  removed,  and  no 
other  buildings  have  been  erected  thereon 
since. 

On  the  25th  day  of  July,  1888,  William 
Stuart,  who  was  the  heir-at-law  of  Thomas 
and  Richard  PenD,  caused  an  entry  to  be 
made  on  the  said  lot  of  gronnd  for  breach 
of  the  condition  subject  to  which,  it  is 
alleged,  the  lot  was  granted  by  the  above 
recited  patent,  and  subsequently  he  brought 
this  action  of  ejectment  lor  the  recovery  of 
the  lot. 

William  Stuart  having  died  after  the 
commencement  of  the  suit,  his  son,  Wil¬ 
liam  Dugald  Stuart,  who  succeeded  to  all 
the  rights  of  the  said  William  Stuart,  in 
aDd  to  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  was  substi¬ 
tuted  as  plaintiff. 

Undpr  the  instructions  of  the  Court  below 
there  was  a  verdict  for  the  defondants,  and 
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afterwards  judgment  was  entered  in  their  j 
favor. 

The  position  taken  by  the  plaintiff  in  | 
error  is,  that  the  grant  of  September  28,  I 
1764,  by  Thomas  and  Eicbard  Penn  to  John  i 
Jones  and  others,  “their  heirs  and  assigns 
forever,  in  trust,  nevertheless,  to  and  for 
the  erecting  thereon  a  Cdnrt  Honse  for  the 
public  use  and  service  of  the  said  county 
and  to  and  for  no  other  nse,  intent,  or  pur- 
jpose  whatsoever,”  did  not  pass  an  estate  in 
fee  simple,  but  only  a  conditional  estate 
determinable  on  the  cessation  of  tbe  nse  of  I 
the  lot  of  ground  for  the  designated  pur-j' 
'pose.  Is  this  a  sound  view  of  the  convey-  j , 
ance  ? 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  deed  from 
the  Penns  recites  as  the  occasion  of  the 
grant  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  un-  j 
der  which,  as  we  have  seen,  John  Jones  and 
other  were  empowered  “to  purchase  and 
take  assurance  to  them  and  their  heirs”  of  ; 
a  piece  of  land  “in  trust  and  for  the  use  , 
iof  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  conntv,”  and  1 
thereon  to  erect  a  Court  House  “for  the  ease  | 
and  conveuiency  of  the  inhabitants.”  Un-  : 
donbtedly,  the  Act  of  Assembly  contem- 
plated,  the  acquisition  of  the  estate  in  fee  j 
simple  only,  by  the  appointed  trustees.  ; 
jNow,  the  conveyance  by  the  Penns  is  to  tbe  j 
named  persons,  “their  heirs  and  assigns  for-  ; 
ever.”  The  succeeding  words,  “in  trust,  |; 
t  nevertheless,  to  and  for  the  erecting  thereon  j 
'a  Court  House  for  the  public  nse  and  service  j 
of  the  said  county  and  to  and  for  no  other  j 
Inse,  intent,  or  purpose  whatsoever,”  de- j 
I  fine  the  relation  between  the  grantees  and  ; 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  North-  j 
ampton,  and  restrain  the  grantees  trom  any 
other  application  of  the  property  than  to  the  ; 
avowed  object  of  tbe  grant.  Tbe  words  of • 
the  deed  are  apt  words  to  pass  a  fee  simple  ! 
estate  as  between  the  grantors  and  the 
grantees,  and  to  create  a  trust  as  between 
the  grantees  and  the  beneficiaries.  There 
is  here  no  express  provision  for  forfeiting 
the  estate  for  non-nser,  nor  is  any  right  of  j 
re-entry  expressly  reserved  to  the  grantors  j 
or  their  heirs  in  the  event  of  the  cessation  j 
■"  of  the  use  of  the  lot  for  the  designated  pur¬ 
pose.  The  object  of  the  grant  was  the  pub- 
lie  benefit  and  service  of  a  growing  comma-  j 
nity  throughout  all  future  changes  in  the  ! 
condition  and  circumstances  of  that  commu¬ 
nity,  and  the  purpose  of  the  grant  could  be 
observed  best  by  the  conveyance  of  an 
ahsolnte  estate.  In  the  absence,  then,  of 
|  ejxpress  stipulation,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  grant  of  a  conditional  estate  determin¬ 
able  by  re-entry  upon  non-user  was  in¬ 
tended? 

In  Wright  vs.  Linn.,  9  Pa.  433,  where 
land  was  conveyed  to  certain  named  per¬ 
sons  and  their  successors  in  trust  to  erect  a 
school-house  for  th3  perpetual  use  of  the 
parties  to  the  deed  and  other  designated  i 
persons,  it  was  held  that  a  charity  was  cre¬ 
ated  which  was  not  determined  by  non-user 
for  more  than  seventeen  years  after  a  school- 
house  had  been  erected  and  used,  and  a  re¬ 
entry  by  the  grantor.  In  McKissick  vs. 
Pickle,  16  Pa.  140, 148,  the  Court  declared: 
“The  grant,  being  for  a  charity,  could  not 
be  forfeited  for  non-user,  nor  for  mis-user, 
except  under  an  exnress  condition  or  con¬ 


tract.”  And  the  Court  farther  said:  “The  ■  /\  f 
law  raises  every  intendment  in  favor  of  a  L  V  1 
charity  against  the  grantor  or  those  claiming 
under  him.”  In  Griffiths  vs.  Cope,  17,  Pa., 

96,  99,  in  construing  a  devise  to  charitable  , 
uses,  tbe  Court  said1:  “Oar  law  discour- ! 
ages  the  fettering  of  estates  and  putting 
them  into  mortmain,  and  therefore  favors 
the  construction  which  relieves  from  re¬ 
straints  upon  alienation,  and  it  seems  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  devisor  ever 
means  that  his  heirs  shall  get  back  the  land 
in  such  cases,  except  when  he  says  so.  * 

*  *  It  would  seem  contrary  to  public 
policy  to  favor  a  construction  that  would 
give  to  a  man,  who  died  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years  ago,  the  control  of  land  that 
ought  to  be  controlled  by  the  present  gener- 1 
ation.  Such  an  intention  onght  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  not  implied.”  In  Barr  vs.  Weld, 

24  Pa.  84,  87,  where  a  conveyance  was  “in 
trust  for  the  Utica  school-house,”  the  Court 
said:  “There  is  no  express  condition  or  con¬ 
tract  given  to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  the 
right  to  enter  for  condition  broken  off  for 
mis-user.  He  had  therefore  no  right  to 
maintain  an  ejectment,  and  the  plaintiff 
claiming  under  him  is  in  the  same  predica¬ 
ment.”  In  re.  Mercer  Home,  162  Pa.  232, 

238,  where  a  testatrix  devised  a  farm  to 
a  charitable  use  as  a  home  for  disabled 
r  clergymen,  and  directed  that  no  part  thereof 
I  |  “shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  incumbered  or 
applied  to  any  other  Use  or  purpose  than  as  ) 

&  home  for  disabled  clergymen  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  faith  as  above  specified,”  it  was 
held  that,  as  the  testatrix  created  no  re¬ 
mainder  or  reversion,  the  charity  took  an 
estate  in  fee  simples  that  the  heirs  of  the 
testatrix  had  no  interest;  direst  or  remote; 
in  the  property ;  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
plain,  unequivocal  direct"-  t’u„'u  a0  part  of 
cue  land  should  be  parted  with  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  whatsoever,  ought  to  be  held  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  managers  from  doing  that 
which  tbe  interest  of  the  charity  tinder 
their  control  required  of  them. 

These  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  are  conclusive,  we  think,  ; 
against  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  j 
in  error,  if,  as  is  contended  by  the  defend-  j 
ante,  the  grant  by  the  Penns  was  fora  char¬ 
itable  nse.  To  the  question,  then,  whether  [ 
the  nse  designated  in  and  by  the  deed  of 
September  28,  1764,  is  of  a  charitable  na¬ 
ture,  we  now  direet  oUr  atteption. 

Although  the  Statute  of  43  Eliz.  ch.,  4,  : 
concerning  charitable  uses  was  not  adopted  I  . 
by  the  colony  or  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
still  the  principles  of  it  as  applied  by  chan-  j 
eery  in  England  always  have  obtained  here 
by  force  of  th,e  Common  lav?  of  the  State. 
Witflian  vs.  Lex,  17  Ser.  &  E  ,  83.  This 
was  clearly  shown  by  Justice  Baldwin,  (sit¬ 
ting  at  Circuit  in  this  State),  in  his  learned 
opinion  upon  charitable  uses  in  tbe  case  of 
Magill  vs.  Brown,  Brightly’s  E.,  3i7,  16 
Fed.  Cas. ,  408,  which  arose  under  the  will 
of  Sarah  Zane,  wherein  also  he  demonstrat¬ 
ed,  that  the  whole  course  of  the  Common 
law  of  England,  except  as  modified  for  spe¬ 
cial  purposes  of  policy  by  the  statutes  of  $ 
mortmain  and  superstitions  pses,  was  favor¬ 
able  to  chars  ties.  And  In  Uald  vs.  Wash- 
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303,  309,  311, 
United  States  d 
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e  Supreme  Court  of  the 
ilared,  that  the  statute  of 
43  Elifc.  eh.-,  4,  was  purely  remedial  and 
Ancillary,  and  that  the  validity  ofcharita- 
tlc  endowments,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
Courts  of  Equity  over  them  do  not  depend 
upon  that  statute. 

Now,  in  Jones  ye.  Wiltiahls,  Amb.,  651, 
Lord  Camden  defined  a  charity  to  be,  “a 
gilt  to  a  general  public  use  which  extends 
to  the  pooi  as  well  as  to  the  rich)”  and  a 
bequest  of  a  fund  to  be  applied  to  water¬ 
works  for  the  use  of  tbe,inhabitants  of  a 
town  was  there  recognized  as  for  charitable 
use.  In  House  vs.  Chapman,  4  Ves.,  Jr., 
542,  551,  it  was,  held,  that  a  bequest  for  the 
imptovetheht  of  the  city  of  Bath  was  a 
charitable  bequest. 

In  British  Museum  vs.  White,  2  Sim.  & 
S.  595,  a  devise  to  the  British  Museum  was 
adjudged  to  for  a  charitable  use.  In  Attor¬ 
ney-General  vs.  Beilis,  2  Sim.  &  S.  07,  76, 
where  a  part  of  a  common  was  dedicated 
for  paving,  lighting,  Cleansing  anfi  other¬ 
wise  improving  a  town,  the  funds  derived 
therefrom  were  held  toconstituto  a  charity. 
And  the  Vice  Chancellor  (Sir  John  Leach) 
there  said:  “I  am  of  opinion  that  funds 
supplied  from  the  gift  of  the  crown  or  from 
the  gift  of  the  Legislature,  or  from  private 
gift,  for  any  legal,  public  or  general  pur¬ 
pose,  are  chartiable  funds  to  be  administered 
by  Courts  of  equity.  It  is  not  material  that 
the  particular  public  or  general  purpose  is 
hot  expressed  in  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  all 
other  legal,  public  or  general  purposes  be¬ 
ing  within  the  equity  of  that  statute.  Thus, 
*  *  *  a  gift  to  build  a  sessions-house  for 
a  county,  a  gift  of  Parliament  *  *  * 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  St.  Paul’s 
Church  after  the  fire  in  London,  have  all 
been  held  to  be  charitable  uses  within  the 
equity  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.0 

These  English  cases  are  cited  with  ap¬ 
proval  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  in  Wright  vs.  Linn,  supra, 
and  the  deduction  therefrom  made,  “that 
every  kind  of  legal  public  benefaction  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  notion  of  charity.” 

In  Coggeshall  va.  Pelton,  7  Johns  Cb. 
292,  a  pecuniary  legacy  to  the  town  of  New 
Rochelle  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  town- 
house  for  transacting  town  business,  was 
held  to  be  a  valid  charitable  bequest.  In 
Magill  vs.  Brown,  supra,  a  bequest  to  a 
town  for  a  fire  engine  and  hose  was  sus¬ 
tained  as  for  charitable  use.  These  two 
latter  cases  were  cited  with  approval 
Cressen’s  Appeal,  30  Pa.  437, 
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450,  wherein  it  was  held  that 
a  legacy,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be 
“annually  forever  expended  in  planting 
and  renewing  shade- trees,  especially  in 
situations  now  exposing  my  fellow-citizans 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,”  and  a  legacy 
“to  endow  a  professorship  of  the  fine  arts” 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  were 
good  bequests  to  '-fslrtrtmble  uses.  The 
Court  there  said:  “Charity  has  been  de¬ 
fined  to  be  a  general  public  use:  Amb., 
651.” 

In  Fire  Insurance  Patrol  vs.  Boyd,  120 
Pa.  624,  644,  645,  it  is  held  that  the  Fire 
Insurance  Patrol,  of  Philadelphia, jr  corpo 
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ration  to  save  life  and 
tiguous  to  burning  buildings,  t 
money  capital,  but  supported  by  v 
contributions  of  fire  insurance  coo 
making  and  dividing  no  profits  andl 
property,  whether  insured  or  not,  is  a  ] 
lie  charity.  In  the  course  of  its  opii 
the  Court  approved  Lord  Camden’s  de 
tion  of  a  charity  expressed  in  Jones  vs. 
Williams,  supra,  and  also  quoted  approv¬ 
ingly  the  definition  of  a  charity  formulated  | 
by  Mr.  Justice  Gray  in  Jackson  vs.  Phillips, 


14  Allen  539,  556,  as  follows:  “A  charity 


in  legal  sense  may  be  more  fully  defined  as 
a  gift  to  be  applied  consistently  with  exist¬ 
ing  laws,  for  the  benefit  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  persons,  either  by  bringing  their 
minds  or  hearts  under  the  influence  of 
education  or  religion,  by  relieving  their 
bodies  from  disease,  suffering  or  constraint, 
by  assisting  them  to  establish  themselves  in 
life,  or  by  erecting  or  maintaining  public 
buildings  or  works,  or  otherwise  lessening 
the  burdens  of  government.” 

In  Perin  vs.  Carey,  24  How.  465,  506, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
said:  “All  property  held  for  public  purposes 
is  held  as  a  charitable  use  in  the  legal  sense 
of  the  word  charity,”  and  in  Ould  vs. 
Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings,  supra, 
the  Court  declared:  “A  charitable  use, 
where  neither  law  nor  public  policy  forbids, 
may  be  applied  to  almost  anything  that 
tends  to  promote  the  well-doing  and  well¬ 
being  of  social  man.”  * 

Guided  by  the  foregoing  authorities,  we 
confidently  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
grant  by  the  Penns  of  the  lot  of  ground  in 
controversy  in  trust  for  the  erection  thereon 
of  a  Court  House  for  the  public  use  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  county  of  Northampton,  was  a 
grant  for  a  charitable  use  in  a  legal  sense. 
Now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  deed  of 
conveyance  contains  no  express  provision 
for  a  forfeiture  or  reverter  to  the  grantors 
or  their  heirs  in  the  event  of  noD-user  or 
mis  user,  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  ex¬ 
press  provision,  no  right  or  re-entry  to  de¬ 
feat  the  charitable  use  is  to  be  implied.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  plaintiff  was 
without  title  to  maintain  this  ejectment. 
For  the  non-usa  or  misuse  of  the  trust 
property,  the  county  of  Northampton  is 
answerable  only  to  those  immediately  in¬ 
terested  in  the  trnst  or  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Barr  vs.  Weld, 
supra;  Vidal  vs.  Girard’s  executors, 2  How. 
127,  191;  In  re.  Mercer  Home,  snpra. 

The  Court  below  was  right  in  instructing 
the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  defend¬ 
ants,  and  accordingly  the  judgment  is  af¬ 
firmed, 
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TO  PRESERVE  AN  OLD  LANDMARK. 

EaatoniaDs  Secure  the  Parsons  House  4j»d 
Will  Turn  It  Over  to  a  Society* 

The  old  atone  building  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Fourth  snd  Ferry  streets,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  brick  residence  adjoining 
it  oil  the  east,  has  been  secured  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  H.  D.  Maxwell,  Esq., 
ex-Mayor  B.  Rush  Field,  John  Eyermah 
and  Dr.  J.  B.  Heller,  who  will  hold  it  until 
a  historical  society  Is  organized  to  take 
charge  of  it.  Recently  the  First  National 
Bank  obtained  possession  of  the  property 
and,  fearing  it  might- pass  into  other  hands 
and  the  old  landmark  destroyed,  the  gentle¬ 
men  named  above  took  immediate  steps  to 
save  it  from  destruction. 

For  many  years  the  old  Stone  structure 
has  been  used  as  a  meat  market.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  historic  landmark  in  this 
locality. 

The  building  was  erected  in  1767  hy 
William  Parsons,  whom  historians  have 
called  “the  godfather  of  Easton,"  “the 
father  of  the  infant  town,  who  rocked  her  in 
her  cradle  and  watched  over  her  footsteps 
with  paternal  solicitude."  Parsons  came 
to  this  country  when  a  youth,  settled  in 
Philadelphia  and  was  Surveyor-General  of 
the  State  for  18  consecutive  years.  He 
came  to  Easton  and  laid  out  the  town  and 
the  site  which  had  first  been  settled  in 
1739  by  the  establishment  of  a  ferry  and 
the  building  Of  a  house  at  the  “Point”  by 
David  Martin.  From  1757  to  the  time  of 
his  death  Parsons  occupied  the  old  stone 
house.  Subsequently  the  building  passed 
into  the  hands  of  George  Taylor,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  this  old  historic  house,  then  his  resi¬ 
dence,  Taylor  entertained  Washington  on 
his  passage  through  Erston. 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  plan  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  saved  from  the  van¬ 
dal’s  hands  this  relic  of  nearly  140  years,  to 
hold  it  until  the  history-loving  people  of 
Easton  have  an  opportunity  to  formulate 
some  arrangement  by  which  the  bnilding 
will  be  preserved  in  its  original  condition-, 
as  it  now  stands.  An  effort  is  to  be  made 
daring  the  coming  winter  to  have  a  his¬ 
torical  society  formed  in  this  city.  In  that 
event  the  old  stone  bnilding  will  most 
likely  be  fitted  up  as  a  place  in  which  the 
society  may  hold  its  meetings.  The  Sons  of 
the  Revolution's  well  as  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution  of  this  city  will  doubtless 
join  in  this  effort  to  perpetuate  the  old 
stone  walls  that  once  sheltered  such  noble 
people  and  have  withstood  the  elements 
well  on  towerds  a  century  and  a  half. 


SITGREAVES  STREET. 


Some  Interesting  Historical  Facia  Con- 
nected  With  the  Thoroughfare. 

Written  for  The  Express.  i 

This  street  was  probably  the  fifth  avinue 
of  early  Easton.  It  was  named  after  the 
leading  character  in  the  history  of  onr  city. 
The  name  cf  Samuel  Sitgreaves  appeared 
in  the  records  of  the  Courts  of  this  county 
as  early  as  1779.  In  1786  he  removed  to 
Easton,  where  he  became  very  prominent, 
both  as  an  advocate  and  statesman.  In 
1790  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
vention  to  form  a  Constitution  for  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Among  his  colieagnes  in 
this  convention  were  Albert  Gallatin,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Con¬ 
gresses,  aDd  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
1802  to  1814,  United  States  Senator  in 
1793-4;  Thomas  McKean,  a  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Governor  of  the 
State  from  1799  to  1808;  Simon  Snyder, 
afterwards  Governor  fiom  1808  to  1817; 
William  Findlay,  Governor  from  1817  to 
1820;  Joseph  Hiester,  Governor  from  1820 
1823.  Ofsnch  men  was  Samnel  Sitgreaves 
the  peer  in  every  respect.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Special  Minister  to  England  to 
settle  the  fioancial  difficulty  arising  from 
Articles  VI.  and  VII.  of  Jay’s  Treaty.  He 
is  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of  Easton’s 
prominent  men.  The  venerable  Dr.  Traill 
Green  told  the  writer  of  this  article  that  he 
thought  it  an  honor  to  be  acquainted  with 
such  a  man.  The  above-named  street  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  him. 

The  first  building  of  special  interest 
built  on  this  street  was  the  log  church  and 
school-house.  This  was  finished  in  1755. 
This  stood  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Church  and  Sitgreaves.  William  Parsons 
was  leader  in  the  movement  that  reared 
this  remarkable  historic  structure.  The 
survey  of  the  town  was  completed  in  1750; 
the  jail  was  completed  in  1753.  This  was 
a  strong  stona  structure,  made  so  by  the 
thoughtful  and  careful  Parson?,  “the  god¬ 
father  of  Easton,’’  that  it  might  serve  as 
a  refuge  lor  the  mothers  and  children  in 
case  of  an  invasion  by  Indians.  The  next 
thing  the  noble-beoried  founder  of  Ea?ton 
deemed  necessary  was  a  place  of  religions 
worship  and  the  education  of  the  children. 
And  this  now  famous  building  of  logs  was 
erected  two  years  later,  in  1755.  His  own 
home  was  completed  two  years  later,  in 
1757.  In  the  log  school  house  Robert  Trail 
taught  while  preparing  to  be  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Northampton  county. 

Another  important  building  was  erected 
on  Sitgreaves  street  in  1794.  This  was  the 
stone  structure  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Church  and  Sitgreaves  street.  The  old 
academy  on  the  hill,  in  Second  street,  was 
bai’t  at  the  sam9  time,  and  the  workmen 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  two  would  cheer 
each  other  in  the  progress  of  bnilding.  The 
house  on  the  above  named  corner  is  now  a 
private  dwelling.  It  is  102  years  old,  and 
may  stand  100  years  longer  and  be  as  good 
as  in  its  younger  dajs.  It  was  built  by  the 
sincere  feelirg  that  tho  church  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  education  of  its  own  children. 
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A-Dil  those  who  built  it  did  not  change  1 
their  opinions,  and  they  still  live  in  many  j 
minds  of  to-day. 

The  feeling  that  education  dees  not  pre-  | 
vent  trims  is  still  somewhat  extensive  in  ! 
the  public  mind,  and  the  current  events  of  j 
the  past  few  years,  show  that  those  old  j 
men  did  not  build  without  good  reason. 
Those  wbo  keep  watch  of  the  record  of  | 
crime, find  it  mainly  in  the  ranks  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  mind.  The  teaching  of  religion  is 
not  permitted  in  the  school-room;  and  yet 
this  must  ever  be  the  most  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  youthful  education.  And  so  let  the 
old  building  stand,  it  will  remind  ns  of  the 
care  of  these  old  German  people  for  the  re-  i 
ligious  training  of  their  children. 

It  may  be  looked  npon  as  a  monument 
of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
yonDg.  William  Keller,  the  former  under- 
1  taker,  attended  school  in  the  old  building, 
and  Benjamin  Youells,  who  remembers, 
and  pleasantly  tells,  where  he  sat  in  the 
scbool-room,  pursued  his  studies  m  this 
old  stone  temple.  I  am  glad  it  is  built  of 
solid  rock,  so  that  it  can  stand  the  tempests 
of  the  ages  to  come,  and  tell  of  the  care 
those  old  German  people  had  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  children.  It  wa3  a  costly 
building  in  those  days  and  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  neat  structure  for  the  time. 

Joseph  Hopkinson,  was  a  prominent  law-  j 
yer  of  Philadelphia,  who  practised  law  in  j 
the  Court  of  oar  county,  wrote  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Easton  in  1798.  He  says  “the  bor-  1 
ough  of  Easton  contains  about  200  dwelling  s 
houses,  generally  frame  and  log  buildings,  | 
and  some  of  stone,  bailt  with  neatness  and 
elegance.  The  population  at  that  time  was 
about  1,400,  principally  German.”  The 
efcooe  school-house  on  Sitgreaves  street,  and 
the  old  stone  building  on  the  corner  of  the 
same  street  and  Pine  street,  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  “neatness  and  elegance”  which 
so  captivated  the  taste  of  the  Philadelphia 
lawyer.  It  is  quite  likely  he  was  giving 
!  Easton  a  bit  of  taffy.  It  was  only  human 
to  do  so.  He  had  an  axe  to  grind,  and  the 
Germans  would  turn  the  grindstone. 

The  first  brick  house  built  on  this  street 
was  the  first  brick  house  built  ia  Easton. 
This  house  was  built  by  Hon.  Samuel 
Sitgreaves  for  his  colored  man,  Cadjoe.This 
colored  man  had  ehirge  of  Mr.  Sitgreaves’ 
garden,  which  occupied  the  whole  equare 
j  npon  which  the  Arlington  now  stands.  Mr. 
n  Sitgreaves  also  built  the  two  bticx  houses 
’  on  Northampton  street,  now  occupied  by 
Young’s  crockery  store  and  Abel’s  confec¬ 
tionery  store.  In  this  latttr  building  Mr. 
Sitgreaves  died.  . 

There  is  remarkable  coincidence  in  the 
building  of  three  historic  structures.  The  ) 
old  academy  on  Second  street,  the  old 
parochial  school  building  above  mentioned 
and  the  Fountain  House  Hotel,  built  by 
Peter  Kachline,  Jr.,  five  years  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  Col.  Peter  Kachline. 
This  father  and  son  bravely  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Brooklyn.  All  three  of  these 
buildings  were  erected  in  1794.  The  o  d 

(academy  stood  99  years  and  gave  place  to 
the  present  classic  structure,  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  architectural  skill.  . 


The  old  stone  building. 

House,  still  stands,  tbongh  covered 
neat  frame  building,  a  house  wit 
house.  Going  into  the  west  end  of 
house,  in  the  second  story,  the  gable  is  un¬ 
covered,  and  near  the  apex  a  large  stone 
bears  the  inscription :  “P.  K.,  1794.”  In 

preparing  this  article  the  writer  called 
npon  the  venerable  Mr.  Drinkhouse,  wbo  is 
now  in  the  93d  year,  and  has  been  one  of 
Easton’s  active  business  men  for  73  years. 
From  him  the  writer  learned  that  the  old 
stone  building  on  Pine  and  Sitgreaves 
streets, was  built  by  Adam  Lehn^  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  Henry  A.  Sage,  Esq.  He 
was  a  stonemason  and  did  the  work  with 
his  own  hands.  Mr.  Drinkhouse  told-the 
writer  that  he  had  aided  in  building  three 
Lutheran  churches,  taking  quite  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  work.  He  has  an  office  in 
the  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  Square,  and  is  as  constant  in  his  place 
as  the  town  block  in  measuring  the  hours. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THB  ANCIENT  j 
TOWN  NEAR  BETHLEHEM. 

SOM  IHEH8IIIG  FACTS  I’ll  ITS  BIST08Y. 


One  of  tiie  Most  Picturesque  Regions  °  | 

Pennsylvania  Graphically  Described 

by  “John  of  Lancaster”— Oust®”1** 
imoBg  Farmers— Incidents  of  • 

Ride  by  Carriage. 


Correspondence  to  Gazette  and  Bulletin. 

Nazareth,  Pa.,  Sept.  30. -After -a visit 
to  Bethlehem  you  should  not  omit  oOing 
to  Nazareth.  Nine  or  ten  mites: inter¬ 
vene  between  the  two  places,  the  jour 
ney  lies  through  an  agricultural  coun¬ 
try  noted  for  rich  and  finely  cultivated  j 
farms.  Perhaps  .the  best  route  is  by  car- 
riagie  from.  Easton.  The  distance. is  only  , 


.about  seven  miles,  and  for  rural  beauty 
■the  pastoral  scene  is  not  easily  excelled. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  James 
jP.  Puisell  and  wife,  of  the  Easton  Sani- 
i  tarium,  your  correspondent  was  treated 
to  a  drive  through  ‘this  magnificent 
country  a  few  days  ago.  To  vividly  de¬ 
scribe  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  lan* 
guage  faiis — it  must  be  seen  to  be  fully 
enjoyed  and  appreciated.  Everywhere, 
as  far  as  the  vision  extends,  the  gently 
undulating  plain  is  in  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  To  the  north,  ten  miles  or 
more  away,  the  horizon  is  bounded'  by 
that  ever  beautiful  range  of  mountains 
known  as  the  Blue  Ridge.  In  the  south 
rise  the  abrupt  hills  north,  of  the  city  of 
Easton,  while  to  the  right,  and  left  the 
vision  is  only  bounded  by  the  fading 
glory  of  tihe  landscape. 

Hie  drive  through  this  region  in  the 
crisp  morning  air  of  early  autumn  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  one  who  loves 
to  feast  upon  the  beauties  of  nature. 
The  roads  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
often  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
but  the  “finger  boards”  are  frequently 
missing-  which  often  causes  confusion  on 
the  part  of  the  stranger  whose  objective 
point  is  Nazareth.  But  this  confusion, 
and  sometimes  annoyance,  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  beautiful  homes  of 
the  husbandman, with  their  neatly  crop, 
ped  lawns,  ornamented  with  flowers 
and  evergreens,  which  meet  the  gaze 
at  every  turn.  The  great  barns,  like 
those  of  the  farmers  of  Lancaster  coun- 
!  ty,  filled  to  their  roofs  with  the  products 
j  of  a  bounteous  harvest,  'tell' of  the  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  the  land  and  the.  thrift  and 
prosperity  of  the  agriculturists.  On  the 
fronts  or  gable  ends  of  many  of  these 
great  barns  the  owner  has  his  name 
painted  .in  bold  letters,  which  enables 
tile  traveler  to  know  at  a  glance  who 
owns  them  without  inquiry.  The  idea 
is  an  excellent  one  and  is  worhty  of  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  more  generally  by  farm¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country. 

In  passing  through  this  beautiful  por¬ 
tion  of  Northampton  county,  something 
new  to  the  writer  was  noticed  in  fence 
•building.  ISlate  posts  are  largely  used 
in  “post  and  rail  fences.”  A  slab  of  slate, 
about  six  feet  in  length,  two  or  three 
inches  thick  and1  fifteen  inches  wide,  is 
morticed  for  the  rails  and  then  set  in  the 
ground.  It  is  odd  in  appearance  and  one 
would  suppose  the  posits  would  “laslt 
forever,”  but  such  is  not  the  fact;  the 
action  of  frost  and  rain  causes  them  ,to 
|  “shell  off,”  and  they  do  not  last  as  long 
|  as  one  would  imagine. -But  with  care 
they  will  outlast  wood.  This  being  on 
the  edge  of  the  slate  quarrying  region, 
these  posts  are  easily  and  cheaply  ob¬ 
tained.  Miles  of  them  are  noticed  along 
the  highways,  and  their  oddity  attracts 
the  attention  of  strangers. 

Wild  flowers  were  growing  in  profu¬ 
sion  along  the  roadside,  and  while  many 
of  them  were  not  desirable  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  yet  their  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
coloring  made  up  for  whatever  they 
lacked  in  usefulness  about  the  farms  or 
on  the  lawn.  In  passing  through  such  a 
lovely  country  many  charming  view’s  of 
building's,  old  mills  and  waterfalls  along 
the  Bushkill,  are  encountered.  Mrs. 
Purse'll,  like  a  true  artist,  carried  a 
kodak  and  she  caught  many  of  them,  in 
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passing,  which,  on  being  developed,  are 
pleasant  reminders  of  a  d'rtve  through 
a  land  in  which  nature  has  been  most 
bountiful  to  man— a  land  veritably  flow 
ing  with  milk  and  honey— a  land  re¬ 
claimed  from'  its  pristine  condition  by 
the  pious  Moravians. 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  The  neat 
buildings  and  church  spires  of  Nazareth 
come  into  view  as  .they  are  sharply  out¬ 
lined  above  the  western  horizon,  and 
soon  we  enter  the  wide,  clean  and 
shaded  streets  of  the  boroug'h.  Nazareth, 
which  lies  on  a  gentle  elevation,  over¬ 
looks  the  plain  which  we  have  been  so 
feebly  trying  to  describe.  It  is  about 
530  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
contains  nearly  1,800  inhabitants.  An 
air  of  calmness,  repose  and  comfort  per¬ 
vades  the  town,  yet  it  is  not  what  might 
be  called  sleepy.  The  buildings,  many  of 
which  are  attractive  and  beautiful,  'bed 
token  comfort  and  ease.  Many  retired' 
fanners  dwell  here,  having  turned  over 
their  well  tilled  acres  to  their  sons  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps 
Nazareth  is  a  pleasant  place  of  resort. 
Its  well  kept  Inn  is  noted  for  good  cheer 
■and  “chicken  and  waffle”  dinners.  The 
town  has  an  electric  light  plant,  tele¬ 
graph  and’  telephones,  but  no  trolley 
oars;  yet  an  effort  is  being  made  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  system  from  Bethlehem  hither 
which,  if  accomplished,  will  be  a  °-rea,  I 
convenience.  The  distance  is  about  ten 
miles.  The  growth  of  .the  town  when  its 
age  is  considered^  (156  years)  has  been 
slow  'Our  town,”  remarked  a  citizen, 
na,3  peen  noted  a,s  &  piste©  of  resideixc© 
for  widows.  At  one  time  we  had  ninety 
living  within  our  borders!” 

In  historical  association  Nazareth  is 
rich.  To  Rev.  Eugene  Lelbert,  who  for  ' 
twenty-five  years  was  President  of 
Nazareth  Hall,  a  semi-military  school 
the  writer  is  indebted  for  valuable  data 
relating  <to  the  founding  of  the  settle¬ 
ment.  As  early  as  17.31  a  tract  of  5,008 
acres,  on  which  the  town  stands,  was 
conveyed  .by  John,  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn,  to  their  sister  Letitia,  in  consid- 
t5?e  P^ment  of  one  red  rose  on 
4he  °f  Jbbe  yearly,  if  the  same 

should  be  demanded.  She  was  granted 
the  privilege  to  erect  the  entire  tract,  or 
any  part  or  parts  ibereo,  into  a  Manor 
and  . to  hold  Court  Baron  thereon.  This 
,  privilege  wag  never  claimed,  and  was 
•  subsequently  annulled,  but  it  gave  rise 

vc?h  onS  a  sl,ghr^rtrj?f5 
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S  a  school  f2’200'  wh0  desi^  ftS 
Hifi-  a  s°,  01  for  negroes  and  a  Metho- 
dist  settlement.  But  through  lack  of 
funds  he  was  forced  to  abandon  h's  en 

fo.rP£2S5eo<)ariThSee11  ?Ut  t0  “le  Moravians 
I7ii  T.  The  552116  was  made  Julv  17 
1741  it  win  be  no tided  that  LetUia’4 
purchase  realized  the  biggest  mofit  n 
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w-as  a  great  preacher  of  his  time  T«» 
eject-rifled  audiences  by  the  power  of 
eloquence,  flourished  triumphantly  f a 
time  and  then  passed  away  llkeTan 
indescent  dream.  WSth  toe  p^fein” 
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y  oi’  tbe  iUustrfouV  Whitfield  •the'  7 
v.ian®  came  into  ttossessfon  of  thi3"mag- 
!  nificent  domain  .1  Before  the  acqjSistion 
of  the  property*  m ey  had  commenced  a 
settlement  on  a  jportion  of  the  Barony, 
so  that  in  reality  Nazareth  is1  older  than 
Bethlehem,  which  was  not  founded  until 
1741. 

The  house  which  Whitfield  /Started  in 
1740,  but  never  completed.  Was  after¬ 
wards  finished  by  the  Moravians  and 
stands  to-day,  firm  and  strong-,  as  a 
monument  of  their  early  enterprise  on 
•the  Barony.  This  building  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  modernized  and  is 
used  for  the  rooms-  and  museum  of  the 
Historical  Society.  It  is  also  a  home  for 
retired  ministers.  The  grounds  are  large 
and  well  kept. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Frank 


■  Kunkel,  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  we  were  shown  through  the  mus- 
turn  and  many  of  the  relics  were  ex¬ 
plained.  The  collection  is  extremely 

|  valuable  as  <wel;I  as  interesting.  Here  are 
i  to  be  found  portraits  of  all  the  Bishops 
of  the  Moravian  church  in  America,  as 

■  well  as  'the  pastors  of  the  Nazareth 
church  from  the  beginning.  The  rude 
cooking  utensils  of  the  pioneers,  ar¬ 
ticles  of  female  wearing  apparel,  and 
countless  curiosities  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  are  conspicuously  displayed  and  in¬ 
telligently  labelled.  Here  are  also  relics 
gathered  by  the  distant  missions  of  the 
church,  and  far  away  Alaska  has  not 
been  forgotten  .These  relics  and  me¬ 
mentoes  of  a  people  passed  away  are  in- 

I  stTUctlve  in  the  highest  degree.  They 
are  simple  history  teaching  by  example; 
and  'their  value  is  enhanced  by  the  lapse 
of  years.  They  are  silent  instructors  of 
what  was  once  the  prevailing  customs 
of  those  who  braved  the  perils  of  the 
wilderness,  .the  rigors  of  winters  and 
I  the  heats  of  summers,  to  found  homes 
!  in  a  land  where  they  could  enjoy  their 
religious  opinions  without  persecution. 

The  name,  Nazareth,  was  given  to  the 
Y  settlement  by  Whitfield,  and  not  by  the 
Moravians,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
but  they  have  retained  it  to  the  present 
day,  and  i't  is  not  likely,  after  a  lapse 
of  -one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years,  that 
it  ever  will  be  changed. 

The  finest  church  building  in  the  bor¬ 
ough  is  the  Moravian  church.  It  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  brick  structure 
erected  in  1851.  The  interior  arrange¬ 
ments  ara  complete  in  every  respect,  and 
a  large  and  fine  organ  occupies  part  of 
'the  space  set  aside  for  -the  vocal  choir. 

The  great  road  known  as  the  “King’s 
Highway,”  running  from  Easton  north 
through  Nazareth,  was  opened  as  early 
as  1737.  It  was  many  years,  however, 
before  it  amounted  to  much  more  than 
a  bridle  path..  Now  it  is  in  reality  a 
great  highway  over  which  hundreds  pass 
daily.  Like  the  other  roads  over  which 
ve  traveled  on  the  outward  journey,  it 
;uns  through  a  rich  and  highly  cultivat¬ 
ed  country.  And  as  the  broad  and  rolling 
fields  from  which  bounteous  harvests 
had  just  been  gathered,  faded  from  view 
we  reluctantly  bade  adieu  to  the  his¬ 
toric  Barony  of  Nazareth. 

JOHN  OF  LANCASTER. 
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THE  FOUNDER  OF  EASTON. 


By  Rev.  U.  W.  Condit,  Historian. 

“William  Parsons  rocked  Easton  in  hei 
cradle  and  watched  over  her  infant  foot¬ 
steps  with  paternal  solicitude.” 

The  historian  is  necessarily  a  resurrec¬ 
tionist. 

Some  months  ago,  while  in  conversation 
with  ex-Mayor  Field,  he  remarked  to  the 
writer:  “Mr.  Condit,  you  raised  William 
Parsons  from  the  dead.”  And  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  said  to  me:  “Mr.  Condit, 
we  knew  nothing  of  William  Parsons  till 
you  told  us  about  him.”  I  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  surprise.  But,  as  the  old  house, 
built  by  the  founder  of  EastoD,  has  been 
secured  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it  for 
the  city  and  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
city  historical  society;  to  be  formed  for  the 
purpose,  the  historian  has  been  requested  to 
write  a  history  of  Mr.  Parsons  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  city  papers, especially  addressed 
to  their  Easton  readers,  hoping  thus  to  in¬ 
terest  them  in  the  enterprise.  The  parties 
who  have  thus  secured  the  building  are 
Dr.  Field,  Dr.  Heller, John  Eyerman,Esq., 
and  H.  D.  Maxwell,  Esq.  The  brick  build¬ 
ing  adjoining  the  Parson  mansion  is 
included  in  the  purchase.  The  city 
of  Easton  will  honor  itself  by  thus  be- 
coming  the  custodian  of  this  grand  old 
structure,  so  rich  in  the  sacred  memories  of 
the  past.  William  Parsons  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  called  the  1  ‘Godfather  of  Easton  by 
the  historian  of  Bucks  county.  The  histor¬ 
ian  of  Northampton  county  calls  him  the 
“Father  of  the  Infant  Town.”  By  his  kind¬ 
ness  toward  the  early  settlers  of  Easton,  by 
his  earnest  toil  in  their  behalf,  self-denying 
labor,  fearlessness  and  manly  devotion,  in- 
domnitable  perseverance  for  the  people  of 
his  care, in  which  he  injured  his  health, and 
shortened  his  days,  he  has  nobly  won  the 
distinction  thus  given  to  him  by  the 
thoughtful  historians.  The  first  author 
above  mentioned,  after  speakiDg  of  the 
character  of  this  remarkable  man,  says: 
“And  he  sleeps  in  a  neglected  graveyard. 
One  can  but  think  of  the  words  over  Pom  ■ 
peii’s  grave:  “He  who  once  deserved  a 
temple  can  scasce  find  a  toaib.”  The  peo 
pie  of  Easton  are  not  ungrateful.  And,  as 
oar  beautiful  city  increases  in  wealth  and 
population,  and  as  the  noble  institution  on 
Mount  Lafayette  shall  become  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  educational  world, 
the  people  of  Easton  will  think  more  ten- 
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monument  to  commemorate  his  virtues  and 
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inspire  their  children  with  the  unselfish 
spirit  of  this  good  mao. 

William  Parsons  was  born  in  England  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1701.  While  a  youth  he 
came  to  America  and  settled  in  Philadel- 
P,j  ,rThe  city  was  then  over  forty  yeam 
old  He  was  married  at  21  years  of  age  and 
worked  at  his  trade,  being  a  shoemaker. 
Here,  in  his  shoemaker’s  shop,  he  was  to 
earn  his  bread  for  his  family  and  get  his 
education.  This  hutnble  place  was  to  be 
his  college.  In  this  quiet  retreat  he  was 
to  prepare  himself  for  a  vigorous,  active, 
juserul  life.  He  was  preparing  himself  for 
positions  in  life  of  which  he  had  never 
lareamed.  His  evenings  were  spent  at 
home  with  his  family.  While  Mrs  Par¬ 
sons  was  busy  with  her  family  cares,  Mr. 
Parsons  was  busy  with  his  books.  Time  was 
more  precious  than  gold;  he  husbanded  his 
,  hours  as  a  miner  would  his  growing 
wealth.  Having  a  taste  for  mathematics, 
works  of  geometry,  trigonometry  and  sur¬ 
veying  were  the  books  which  occupied  his 
I  leisure  hours.  He  was  in  a  new  world. 
The  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  to  be 
surveyed.  Here  was  an  opening  for  a  stud¬ 
ious,  ambitious  mind.  The  energies  of  his 
active  mind  could  not  be  confined  in  a  shoe¬ 
maker’s  shop.  He  was  ambitious  of  wider 
usefulness.  It  is  not  strange  if  he  had  some 
ideas  of  future  fame.  In  his  new  home 
there  was  room  for  an  ambitious  mind  to 
expand,  and  grow  strong,  and  reach  after 
and  grasp  the  prizes  which  were  in  store 
for  the  industrious,  persevering  student. 

|  No  doubt  the  star  of  hope  rose  serenely  and 
|  sbone  clearly  before  him  while  toiling  by 
I  day  and  studying  at  night. 

He  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  motto  of 
;  a  successful  student,  “Hum  vivimus  viva- 

i  H°W  Patient,y  he  toiled,  how  care¬ 

fully  he  studied,  and  how  successfully  he 
mastered  the  science  and  art  ot  surveying 
appears  from  the  complete  success  in  grasp¬ 
ing  the  object  of  bis  ambition.  Nineteen 
years  after  his  marriage,  being  then  40 
years  of  age,  and  in  1741,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Surveyor-General  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  This  was  his  diploma  of  gradua- 
tion.  He  was  a  self-taught,  self-made  man. 

He  faithfully  toiled  and  nobly  won  his 
place.  Those  nineteen  years  of  busy  work 
had  borne  fruit.  He  had  risen  by  his  own 
industry  and  he  had  a  right  to  be  proud. 

He  had  lifted  himself  from  obscurity  into 
the  clear  light  of  noonday.  He  stepped 
from  his  shoemaker’s  bench  into  the  office 
of  Surveyor-General,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  positions  in  the  official  circles  in 
the  Colonial  government.  He  here 
become  known  as  a  man  of  profound 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  geo»- 
raphy.  About  this  time  a  society  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  “Franklin 
Junto  Club.  In  this  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  the  leader.  Associated  with  him  were 
John  Bertram,  botanist,  and  Thomas  God- 
r  &  mathematician.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  sextant  And  also  William  Parsons, 
geographer.  Bertram’s  old  botanical  gar- 
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Sen  is  well  cared  for  still,  and  the  old  stone 
house  which  he  built  with  his  own  hands. 

,  |11S  developed  into  the  American  Pbi- 
losophical  Society.  Here  we  see  the  founder 
ot  Easton  a  companion  of  him  who  played 
with  the  lightnings  as  a  child  plays  with 
his  toys  a  companion  of  Bertram  and  God- 
frey  leading  minds  in  the  scientific  circles 
oi  ine  day. 

Mr.  Parson  was  not,  physically  a  strong 
man,  and  on  this  account  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  bis  position  at  the  close  of  seven 
years  work.  He  removed  to  Lancaster, 
where  he  remained  till  the  laying  oat  oi 
Easton,  and  setting  apart  of  Northampton 
county  rendered  his  services  indispensable 
to  the  Penns.  He  was  induced  to  come  to 
Easton  to  take  care  of  their  property  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  county,  and  for  filling  the  offices 
of  clerk  and  prothonotary  of  the  Court. 

I  he  town  was  surveyed  in  1750  bv  Par¬ 
sons  and  Scull,  and  the  work  of  Parsons 
was  begun  for  the  town.  Easton  was  to  be 
the  county  town,  and  buildings  were  to  be 
erected  with  that  end  in  view.  Log  houses 
were  erected  as  peopie  moved  into  the  place. 

The  first  building  of  importance  was  a  jail 
This  was  the  first  county  building.  It  was 
a  substantial  structure  of  stone,  and  was 
built  on  the  old  jail  lot,  south  of  the  Square 
and  east  of  Third  street, on  the  ground  now 
occnp,ed  by  Bixler  &  Correll,  fronting  on 
1  bird  street.  Log  cabins  could  be  burned 
by  savages;  stone  walls  could  not.  This 
building  would  not  only  be  a  place  to  con- 
fane  prisoners,  but  might  be  a  shelter  for 
mothers  and  children  in  case  of  trouble  with 
the  savages.  The  first  source  of  anxiety  for 
Mr  Parsons  was  to  have  this  building  fin¬ 
ished.  It  would  be  a  step  in  ad  vane!  of  a 
permanent  character.  This  was  completed 
Ul  J7o3. 

The  next  point  of  public  interest  was  a 
school-house  and  church.  He  felt  that  one 
building  co-uld  be  made  to  answer  for  both 
purposes.  Mr.  Parsons  very  well  knew 
that  no  family  would  wish  to  settle  in  a 
town  in  which  there  was  not  a  school- 
house,  and  very  few  would  be  satisfied 
without  ebureb  privileges.  But  he  could 
not  build  two  buildings  and  so  he  would 
have  a  house  constructed  in  such  a  wav  as 
to  answer  for  both.  The  building  contained 
three  rooms,  one  large  and  two  smaller. 

;  lhe  dwellings  were  of  logs  and  his  church 
and  school-house  would  be  made  of  the 
same,  material.  Even  this  material  would 
be  too  costly  for  the  few  settlers.  The  house 
stood  on  the  noitheast  corner  of  Sitgreaves 
and  Church  streets.  Four  years  before 
there  had  been  a  society  formed  in  England 
and  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  poor  Germans  in  America.  George  II. 
had  subscribed  largely  to  this  fund  Mr 
Parsons  obtained  £30  from  this  source’ 
and  then  Mr.  Parsons  and  the  people 
ot  the  town  subscribed  the  remainder 
There  were  over  50  names  on 
the  subscription  list.  Some  gave 
money,  others  gave  material,  while  others 
still  gave  work.  Parsons  headed  the  list 
with  £5,  Lewis  Gordon  gave  £3  aud  Peter 
Kachline  £2;  Christian  Rinke,  £2;  Jacob 


Bachman,  £1 ;  Jacob  Mines,  £l;  Adam' 
Yohe,  £1;  Lewis  Kuans,  10s;  Lewis  Klotz, 
10s;  Henrj  Becker,  7s;  George  M.  Shurtz, 
15s;  John  Lewitz,  15s;  Anthony  Eesser, 
15s;  George  Reichart,  15s;  John  Magle,£l; 
George  E.  Becker,  £1;  John  Rinker,  10s; 
Daniel  Gies,  10s;  Jeremiah  Russel,  £1; 
Paul  Miller,  £1  5s;  John  Fricker,  £1  Gs; 
Myer  Hart  gave  20  pounds  of  nails;  Paul 
Reeser.  1,000  shingles;  Jacob  Minor,  12 
days’  work;  Stephen  Horn,  1  week’s 
work;  Henry  Alshouse,  5  days’  work;  John 
Finley,  6  days’ work ;  John  N.  Reeder,  6 
days’  work;  Bartholomew  Hoffman, 5  days’ 
mason  work;  Robert  Miller,  4  days’  work; 
John  H.  Henry  Bush,  5  days’  carpenter 
work;  Jacob  Krotz,  5  days’  carpenter  work; 
James  Filler,  5  davs’  stone  digging;  John 
Chapman,  3  days’  stone  carting;  Henry 
Rinker, 30  bushels  ot  lime;  Henry  Bush  and 
John  Weidman,  30  wagons  of  stone  and 
digging;  Thomas  Harris,  50  sasbligbts. 

Every  one  did  his  best;  these  early  settlers 
stood  togetner,  implicitly  following  their 
leader  in  this  public  enterprise.  There 
was  a  mutual  pride  in  the  rearing  of  this 
important  structure.  The  house  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1755.  This  was.  the  first  school 
house  in  Easton,  and  the  first  free  school, 
and  this  was  the  first  church.  Here  the 
children  could  learn  and  the  parents  be 
religiously  educated.  The  church  was  not 
denominational,  but,  open  to  all.  There 
were  different  denominations,  but  a  unit  in 
worship.  There  were  rejoicings  when  the 
humble  building  was  done.  Good  progress 

had  been  made.  _ _ _ - 

i  tie  new  community  felt  that  they  wen 
moving  smoothly  onward.  The  futur. 


seemed  bright  with  promise.  But  sudden! 
a  report  came,  like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a 
clear  sky,  of  the  murder  of  all  the  mission¬ 
aries  at  Gnaden  Hutten  (now  Weiasport). 
All  was  consternation  at  Bethlehem  and 
Easton.  All  feared  the  destruction  of  the 
town  and  the  murder  ot  the  people.  “The 
Indian  Walking  Purchase”  had  borne 
fruit,  and  it  was  a  fruit  of  carnage.  AU| 
that  could  go,  fled  for  safety  down  the 
river.  The  little  community  had  been 
hurled  from  the  light  of  noonday  into  the 
darkness  of  midnight,  There  had  been 
mutterings  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  and  they  could  smother  their 
wrath  no  longer.  The  fiery  Teedyuscong 
led  his  dusky  warriors  in  their  path  of  fire 
and  blood  in  the  western  part  of  the 
countv.  It  required  a  strong,  courageous 
and  cool  heart  to  shield  Easton  from  the 
torch  and  scalping-knife.  It  required  a 
steady  hand  to  lead  this  young  community 
through  the  storm.  Here  Mr.  Parsons 
showed  his  manhood.  While  others  fled 
he  stood  at  his  post,  led  Easton _  through 
the  darkness  and  saved  the  town,  and 
earned  a  monument.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
Governor  Morris  informing  him  of  the  des¬ 
perate  state  of  affairs  in  Easton.  He  had 
no  arms,  no  ammunition,  and  but  few  men 
to  defend  the  town.  The  letter  implored 
aid  in  men,  arms  and  ammunition.  But 
there  were  no  mails  to  carry  the  letter,  and 


not  a  man  could  De  spareu 
spent  the  last  dollar  of  his  r- 
and  could  not  hire  any  one  to  go  to  P 
delphia  with  the  letter.  And  m 
moment  of  desp  ur  he  writes,  If  1  had 
wagon  to  bring  back  the  aims,  I  wou 
send  my  daughter  off  immediately.”. 

This  was  the  saddest  hour  in  Parsons 
life  His  daughter  alone  could  go.  If  the 
father  desired  it,  the  brave  girl  would  go. 

The  darkness  growing  more  intense,  and 
having  no  wagon,  she  would  go  in  the  sad¬ 
dle.  She  was,  quite  likely,  more  willing 
to  go,  as  the  danger  she  would  leave  be¬ 
hind  was  more  serious  than  she  might  en¬ 
counter  in  advance.  Serious,  pressing dan¬ 
ger  developes  heroes  and  heroines. 

The  pressing  of  those  dark  hours  brought 
the  noble  character  of  Parsons  and  his 
daughter  Grace  to  the  surface.  This  bnl 
liant  deed  of  Grace  Parsons  has  been 
doubted  in  the  past,  but  doubts  are  re¬ 
moved  by  the  following  letter  of  Parsons  to 
Hamilton  and  Franitlin.  This  letter  is 
found  on  p"ge  761,  Vol.  VI  of  the  Colonial 
Records.  In  this  letter  he  writes:  I  make 
bold  to  trouble  you  once  more,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  it  may  be  the  last  time. 

I  have  spent  the  little  stock  of  cash  I  had 
in  the  public  service,  so  that  lam  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  this  letter  by  a  private 
hand.  1755.”  The  circumstances  make 
it  certain  that  the  private  hand  must  have 
come  from  his  own  family.  I  am  thus  par¬ 
ticular  in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  aboui 
the  heroism  ot  the  noble  girl.  Grace  Par¬ 
sons  is  one  of  the  brilliant  characters  ol 
Easton’s  history,  a  name  that  t.hould  be 
chiseled  in  marble. 

This  last  letter  must  have  been  written 
in  deep  sorrow.  He  felt  that  the  scalps  ot 

himself  and  family  might  any  day  be  hang¬ 
ing  at  the  belt  of  Teedyuscong.  And  then 
the  thought  of  his  dutiful  Grace  wending 
her  way  through  the  forests  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles,  and  he 
would  think  of  the  dangers  ot  an  arrow 
from  some  lurking  savage  piercing  he) 
trembling  heart.  It  may  not  be  easy  to 
tell  the  feelings  of  the  parents  as  their 
young  daughter  came  from  the  house, 
somewhat  pale  with  excitement  and  appre¬ 
hension,  receiving  what  might  be,  and 
what  turned  out  to  he,  the  last  kiss  of  her 
parents,  mounted  her  favorite  and  sped 
upon  her  journey. 

Grace  started  for  Philadelphia  the  latter 
part  of  December,  1755.  The  supplies 
came,  but  Grace  never  returned,  the  tot 
lowing  letter  tells  its  own  story.  It  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Secretary  Peters,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  1756:  “In  obedience  to  his  honor  s  com¬ 
mand  I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  sup¬ 
plied  Fort  Allen,  Fort  Norris,  Fort  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  thefortatHyndshaws  with  powder 
and  lead  out  of  the  magazine  at  Easton. 
Then  follows  a  mere  particular  narrative  ot 
the  various  amounts  to  each  fort.  Grace 
performed  her  duty,  but  never  returned. 
Tbi3  noble  girl  succeeded  in  her  mission, 
brought  relief  to  the  terror-stricken  Easton 
and  the  heart  of  her  anxious  father,  obe 
knew  the  danger  and  dared  to  meet  it. 
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build  in Tad  been  ^  some  time 
T  !  *  bouse  on  the  corner  of  Ferry 

so  tbS  hp  StMel8'  This  wou!d  ho  finished 
so  bat  he  could  move  into  it  in  April,  and 

eel  secure  within  its  massive  walls!  After 

eh!  d^aKhr,°f  r>arsons  tbis  bouse  was  pur- 
chased  by  George  Taylor,  who  lived,  parsed 

tu~  evening  of  his  days,  and  died  in  the  old 
mansion  General  Washington,  parsing 
through  Easton  to  Bethlehem,  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  his  friend  Taylor,  as  he  was 

deuc|0er  °  1,6  Declaratiou  o{  ludepen- 

Through  the  influence  of  Newcastle  Tee- 
dyu  conghad  been  induced  to  suspend  bos- 
tjlities,  a„d  meet  the  white  people  at 

Th!n°Df’  iitate  i118  wrouSs  and  seek  redress. 
,i“  »°ned  tbe  treaties  at  the 

,Pars°ns  was  deeply  interested 
“tbe  eff"rtf  ’ring  about  peace  arrange¬ 
ments.  But.  the  anxious  care  and  ceaseless 
watching  during  the  winter  of  1755  and 
i7ob  had  proved  too  severe  for  his  consti¬ 
tution.  His  health  began  to  fail.  He  had 
moved  into  his  new  home  in  April  1757 

a  j°urne^  in  quest  of 
health.  But  the  strain  of  anxiety  and 
sleepless  watching  incident  to  the  Indian 
war  had  proved  too  much  for  his  strength. 

,fc  th,s  good  man  was  drawing  toward  the 
end  °f  his  eventful  life.  His  work  was 

man  ^  u™  ?  n°ble-  faithful,  honest 
S  ,W,blcb  ls  tbe  uoblest  work  of  God  ” 
He  did  his  work  well.  He  was  a  true 
friend  of  Easton  when  she  needed  a  friend. 

.  “ f3  h®alth  w.as  impaired,  his  life  was 
orteued  in  toiling  for  her  welfare.  The 
successful  growth  of  Easton  was  tbe  object 

!he  !nHPrayert’-tfeuhHppU1es8  of  ber  people 
the  end  for  which  he  toiled.  In  this  mat¬ 
ter  he  was  unselnsh.  It  was  a  work  of  love 
and  anxious  care  for  a  young  and  growing 
commumty.  He  returned  to"  Easton  after  a 
sho  t  absence.  His  health  was  failing, 
death  rap  dty  approaching.  He  gazed  upon 
bese  beautiful  hills,  rivers  and  valleys Pfor 
m  and  bade  adieu  to  their  glo- 
with  peace  iu  the  near  distance 

nSinV “d,ant-  'fedied  December  22. 
streets*1  5lS,!Wn  home'f'n  Ferry  and  Fourth 
it  U*  6  ?ge  01  57 ■  He  was  buried  on 
Mt.  Jefferson,  in  a  neglected  spot,  A  hori- 

recentlvS  c®Vtra.his  remains  Until  quite 
recenUy  the  only  inscription  on  the  stone 

em!  1  bls  “ame.  Tbe  writer  of  this  article 
w“£Joe»  ;b“e"“lochl“lth's'">-“ii>»' 

!n!,n?  T  the- ?,f  Easton-’  'ibe  Father  of 
Town.  A  few  months  ago  the 

hugeSSTahher  “I880"  W°!k  Up0n  whi«h  the 
foliar  ab  rests  were  loose  and  ready  to 

fejl  f.om  their  place.  Mr.  Anglemeyer  a 
hardware  merchant  on  Northampton  street 
employed  a  mason  to  take  cement  and  prop 

.%  ffeuKS'-  A"d  "h“ "« toK 

°  7 in  thl  ™  banking  him  for  his  inier- 
Easton.  emory  of  the  dead  founder  oi 

He  served  the  public  well  Frnm 
erection  ot  the  connr„  v  '  V  h  r0Da  tbe 
e  county  of  Northampton  till 
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his  death,  he  held  the  offices  oi  1  .  109 
tary,  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  Recorder,  v. 
of  Commissioners,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  . 
In  1755  he  was  appointed  Major  of  tbe 
Continental  troops,  and  in  1754'  he  repre¬ 
sented  Northampton  county  in  tbe  Provin¬ 
cial  Assembly. 

The  City  Historical  Society  to  be  formed 
10  the  near  future  will  stand  sentinel  over 
his  grave.  The  familv  of  Mr.  Parsons  was 
connected  with  the  Moravian  Church  in 
Philadelphia  and  Bethlehem.  Mrs.  Parsons 
survived  her  hush  nd  sixteen  years.  She 
lived  and  die!  in  the  Sisters’  Home,  Beth¬ 
lehem.  Juliana,  the  youngest  daughter, 
was  ,n  the  class  of  1764  in  the  Seminary  at 
Bethlehem.  She  became  the  second  wife  of 
lhmothy  Horst  field.  The  historian  went 
to  Bethlehem  only  ten  days  ago  to  inquire 
ot  the  pastor  of  the  Moravian  Church  if 
there  were  any  relative  of  the  family  to  be 
found, and  he  told  me  there  was  no  trace  ot 
a  single  soul.  If  there  were  any  living  they 
would  desire  to  visit  Parsons’  grave. 


u.  w.  o. 


Frorrij 
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Date,  1 . 


Some  of  the  Historical  Events' That 
Happened  Within  Its  Walls, 


WASHINGTON  WAS  THERE 


Ihe  Father  of  His  Country  Visited  His 
Wounded  Soldiers  in  the  Church. 


Written  for  the  Express. 


The  people  of  this  city  are  iuetly 
proud  of  the  noble  stand  which  Easton 
e;tr]y  history,  when  the 
Tw!  f  freedom  were  being  fought, 
rhere  are  some  old  buildings  whose 
history  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
Easton  s  early  life,  that  the  tenderest 
emotions  of  the  soul  are  enlisted  in 
the  sacredness  of  their  meml/y.  And 
the  interest  in  these  old  buildings  is 
t0  E-aston;  11  is  a  feeling 
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„.di-  :  — 


of  patrioijr>x.*  '7.  r  .c-- . . 

found  and  wherever  our 

iSThe  first  in  our  minds,  at  present  is j 
the  old  Pa*rsons-Taylor  building.  This 
is  the  oldest  building  in  Easton  and  is, 
associated  with  the  most  kaU^ 
memories.  But  there  is  another,, 
around  whose  history  sacred  memories: 
cluster— “The  Old  Reformed  Churcn, 
on  Third  street.  Though  it  looks  so 
fresh  and  clean,  it  is  more  than  120 
years  old.  It  is  as  old  as  our  nation, 
having  been  built  in  the  same  year  m 
which  the  Republic  was  ushered  into 
life  In  1776  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  adopted,  and,  during  the 
same  year,  the  old  church  was  built. 
This  was  the  largest  building  in  Eas 
ton  and  for  this  reason  was  of  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  1777  it  was  the  scene  of  a  great 
Indian  treaty.  The  great  and  exciting 
treaties  at  the  “Point”  had  occurred 
20  years  before.  These  treaties  were 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  Present¬ 
ing  the  Indians  from  fining  the 
French  in  the  war  then  raging.  This 
treaty  to  be  held  in  the  Reformed 
Church  was  to  detach  the  Indians  from 
the  English  and  enlist  their  help  m 
the  cause  of  the  Colonies.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  were  trying  to  inflame  the  savage 
mind  to  use  their  hatchets  against  the 
Colonial  armies.  This  convention  was 
of  the  most  serious  character,  and  re¬ 
quired  very  careful  handling.  "P®- 
'George  Taylor  and  Hon.  George.  Mal- 
1  ton,  commissioners,  were  appointed 
by  Congress  to  be  present  and  preside 
at  a  treaty  to  be  made  with  the  In¬ 
dians  In  Vol  XI  of  Colonial  Records, 
page  98,  we  find  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion:  “Resolved,  That  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine  be  appointed  secretary  to  tne 
commissioners,  for  the  Indian  treaty 
to  be  held  at  Easton  on  Monday  next. 
This  vote  was  passed  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Safety  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  21, 
1777  This  sacred  building  was  open¬ 
ed  for  this  important  business.  While 
the  organ  is  discoursing  sweet  music, 
the  delegates  partake  of  the  social 
glass,  then  a  fashionable  diet,  and  are 
ready  to  proceed  to  business.  This  is 
one  of  the  memorable  incidents  wii  ich 
excite  our  reverence  for  the  old  build- 

1T12T 

Thomas  Paine  had  done  very  much 
I  in  the  cause  of  freedom  by  his  politi¬ 
cal  writings,  and  Congress  showed 
him  many  favors.  Of  course  he  was 
well  paid  for  the  work  in  the  sacred 
edifice.  Mr.  Paine  wielded  a  sharp 
pen  and  used  it  generally  for  the  cause 
of  liberty.  The  grandfather  of  the 
writer  heard  the  hitter  invectives 
against  royalty  and  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  man,  and  when  read  to  sol¬ 
diers  in  line  they  would  grasp  their 
muskets  with  a  firmer  hold  while  the 
I  stirring  words  were  ringing  in  their 
ars.  He  was  a  member  pf_the  J\a- 


_ _ Assembly  in  Paris  in  the 

resolution , -voted  against  the  ex 
of  the  King,  and  was  saved  from 
cution  'by  an  accident.  It  sec- 
strange  to  realize  that  this  remarkabl 
man  was  in  this  historic  building  i. 
official  capacity.  This  noted  infide 
performed  his  duty  well,  without 

doubt.  ,  , 

Hon.  George  Taylor  presided  over; 
the  deliberations  of  this  gathering. 
There  were  the  sturdy  Indian  chiefs  of 
the  Delaware  tribe  in  tbeir  blankets. 
Very  likely  these  red  men  thought  it 
strange  that  they  should  he  urged  to 
draw  their  sympathies  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  for  whom  they  had  been  fighting 
and"  to  whom  they  had  pledged  their 
friendship.  No  doubt  the  treaty  had 
its  influence  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
Sullivan’s  expedition  accomplished 
I  much  more.  The  argument  which 
|  General  Sullivan  used  was  the  only  one 
j  which  Indians  respect.  He  visited 
them  with  such  a  sore  defeat  they 
;  never  forgot  it  and  never  recovered 
'from  it.  The  beautiful  valley  of  Wy 
oining  had  peace  after  the  axes  and 
guns  of  Sullivan  had  done  their  work. 

This  great  treaty  in  the  “Old  Re¬ 
formed  Church”  forms  a  beautiful 
chapter  in  Easton’s  history.  But  the 
battle  of  Brooklyn  took  place,  August 
27th,  1776.  It  was  a  crushing  defeat 
for  Washington’s  army.  Many  think¬ 
ing  men  thought  the  revolution  had 
been  crushed  with  a  single  blow.  The 
clouds  which  hung  in  dark  masses  over 
the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  were  like  the™, 
blackness  of  midnight.  Easton  and  | 
Northampton  county  had  sent  a  good 
ly  number  of  soldiers  into1  this  terrific 
battle;  they  were  in  t^he  hottest  of  the 
fight.  Many  were  wounded  and  were 
brought  home  for  shelter.  This  build¬ 
ing  was  new  and  was  not  dedicated 
till  November.  The  trustees  turned 
the  church  into  a  hospital,  and  made 
their  wounded  neighbors  comfortable. 
The  ladies  of  Easton  watched  by  the  k 
bedside  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
heroes.  And  this  sacred  temple  re¬ 
ceived  its  first  baptism  from  the  blood 
of  patriots.  These  walls  have  echoed 
to  the  groans  of  dying  soldiers, 
wounded  by  British  bullets.  The 
1  dving  would  have  felt  somewhat  happy 
1  if  they  could  have  had  a  vision  of 
Yorktown  in  1781.  They  thought  the 
star  of  hope  had  set,  never  to  rise. 

In  1777  another  fierce  battle  occurred 
at  Brandywine.  In  this  battle  the 
heroic  Lafayette  was  wounded.  This 
battle  was  another  serious  defeat  for 
:  the  patriot  army.  There  was  a  loss  of 
j  l  300  killed,  wounded  and  taken  pns 
|  oners.  The  Court  House  and  the  Old 
Church”  are  again  filled  with  the 
wounded.  Lafayette,  the  dear  friend 
of  America  and  pet  of  Washington,  and 
the  army,  found  shelter  at  Bethlehem, 
and  the  tenderest  care  was  ministered 
to  him  in  his  suffering.  The  prospect 
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seemed  to  gro'Sraafken  The  star  of 

hope  shone  very  dimly  through  th% 
clouds  that  hung  over  the  patriot  army 
I  Bufe  Washington  saw  light  in  the  fu- 
ture.  His  courage  never  failed,  he 
never  lost  hope.  The  suffering  soldiers 
from  the  bloody  field  of  Brandywine 
again  called  upon  Easton  and  North¬ 
ampton.  Shoes,  clothing,  food,  blan- : 
j  kefs,  nurses  were  needed  and  amply 
supplied.  The  sufferings  of  these 
1  wounded  soldiers  awoke  the  tenderest 
emotions  of  mothers’  hearts,  and  every 
want  was  willingly  supplied.  The 
clothing  of  the  soldiers  was  in  tatters, 
shoes  gone,  hope  nearly  dead.  And 
yet,  many  of  these  wounded  men  lived 
to  throw  up  their  hats  in  glee  when 
Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown 
on  that  bright  October  morning  in 
1781. 

While  Lafayette  was  in  Bethlehem 
recovering  from  his  wounds,  he  receiv¬ 
ed  a  friendly  visit  from  General  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  talked  over  the  battle 
of  Brandywine  and  its  sad  results. 
There  have  been  doubts  expressed  to 
the  writer  of  this  article  as  to  whether 
Washington  passed  through  Easton  on 
his  return  to  the  army,  but  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Recollections  tell  us:  “Wash¬ 
ington  partook  of  a  hasty  repast  and 
hurried  on  to  Easton.”  This  settles  it. 
Taylor  was  living  n  the  old  stone  man¬ 
sion  on  Fourth  and  Ferry  streets  and 
the  Court  House  and  the  “Old  Church” 
were  filled  with  those  wounded  at 
Brandywine.  This  is  the  time  that 
Washington  called  on  George  Taylor 
and  stopped  at  the  two  old  buildings 
to  cheer  the  suffering  patriots.  And 
he  would  have  done  violence  to  his 
nature  not  to  have  stopped. 

These  are  some  of  the  hallowed 
memories  of  the  old  building.  Exten¬ 
sive  improvements  were  made  in  1832. 

At  this  date  an  addition  was  built  on 
the  north  end  and  thesteeple  erected.  In 
1885  more  improvements  were  made, 
and  the  building  assumed  its  present 
beautiful  appearance.  A  neat  picture 
of  this  historic  structure  is  found  in 
Condit’s  History  of  Easton. 

U.  W.  C.  ^ 


From. 

& 

Date 
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Celebration  at  Salem’s  Church 
at  Moorestpwn. 


BIG  CROWDS  AT  THE  SERVICES 


Addresses,  Singing,  Decoration  of  the  Graves. 
Histories  of  the  Two  Cohgregatiorls; 
Sketches  of  the  Pastors;  An 
Enjoyable  Time. 


Although  the  weather  was  warm  and  the 
roads  dusty,  the  other  conditions  were 
favorable  yesterday  for  the  celebration  j 
ot  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  Salem’s  1 
or  Big  Moore  church  at  Moofestowu  and 
an  exceedingly  large  crowd  was  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

The  church  was  handsomely  decorated 
the  altar  being  almost  hidden  behind  a 
bank  of  flowers,  the  pillars  of  the  church 
profusely  festooned  with  wreaths  and  a 
number  of  floral  al'ches  beiilg  placed  in 
front  of  the  altar  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  church. 

morning  session. 

The  morning  session  opened  at  10 
o  clock  with  an  authurh  sung  by  the 
choir.  Rev.  Robert  Lisberger,  of  Bath,  a 
former  pastor,  delivered  the  invocation, 
f.ntJ  was  followed  by  a  hymn  enti¬ 
tled  Aun  danket  Alle  Gott.” 

,  The  scripture  lesson  was  read  by  Rev. 

A.  E.  Erdman,  of  Nazareth. 

Rev.  J.  S:  Renningei';  of  Allentown, 
led  m  saying  the  Apostle^  creed,  and 
ottered  prayer.  Another  hymn  followed, 
and  after  that  Rev.  W.  J.  Andres  deliv¬ 
ered  the  address  of  welcome,  which  was 
responded  to  by  Rev.  Edwin  TI.  Eberts. 

A  hymn  T  love  Thy  kingdom.  Lord,” 
preceded  an  address  by  Win.  R.  Laufer,- 
the  merchant  prince  of  Allentown,  who 
spoke  appropriately  in  Pennsylvania 
Geiman.  An  anthem,  the  collection  and 
doxology  closed  the  services  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  instrumental  part  of  the  pro- 
giam  w as  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Schoeneck 
sextette,  who  ably  rendered  beautiful 
music  throughout  the  exercises  of  the 
dav. 

DECORATION  SERVICE. 

•  The  decoration  service  was  commenced 
immediately  after  the  morning  service. 
Preceded  bv  the  sextette  playing  a  pro¬ 
cessional  the  people  assembled  adjourned 
to  file  new  cemetery  where  the  graves  had 
been  beautifully  decorated.  There  the 
audience,  led  by  the  sextette,  sang  the 
hymn,  “Asleep  in  Jesus.” 

The  audience  returned  to  the  old  cem¬ 
etery  where  an  able  and  impressive  mem¬ 
orial  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Roh- 


*  ert  Lisberger,  which  appeS'eci'strongty'Eo' j 
the  sentiments  of  his  hearers.  The  sex¬ 
tette  led  and  the  people  joined  in  singing 
the  hvmn  “liuhet  Wohl  ihr  Tod  ten- 

Beine.”  .<  '  . 

This  concluded  the  morning  exercises, 
and  a  general  invitation  was  extended  to 
the  assembled  throng  to  partake  of  a 
dinner  which  had  been  provided  mover- 
abundance  in  the  grove,  by  the  good 
housewives  of  the  congregations. 

AFTERNOON  session 


At  2.15  the  afternoon  services  were  be- 
oun  in  the  church  With  an  increased  at¬ 
tendance.  The  church  seats  800  people, 
but  a  great  many  were  not  able  to  get  in. 

“Nearer  My  '  God  to  Thee,  ’  ren¬ 
dered  bv  the  sexette,  opened  the  ser¬ 
vices.  Rev.  .7.  W.  Mabry,  of  Oherry- 
viile,  read  The  scripture  lesson, 
followed  by  English  prayer  by  Rev.  C. 

K.  Sandt,  of  Freemansbnrg.  The  hymn 
“AH  Hail  the  i’ower  of  Jesus’  Name 
precede  i  an  excellent  sermon  in  German 
bv  Rev.  3.  W.  Bieber,  of  Bethlehem, 
based  the  text  121st.  Psalm,  verse 8.  Upon 
(he  conclusion  of  the  sermon  Rev.  J.  E. 
smith  gave  a  historical  sketch  in  German 
of  the  Reformed  congregation,  followed 
i  bv  LUv.  \V.  7.  An  ires,  of  the  Lutheran 
I  congregation.  They  gave  abstracts  of 
I  the  historical  sketches  which  are  pub- 
lished  in  full  in  this  issue.  _ 

I  Au  anthem  was  rendered  in  acceptable 
!  manner  by  the  choir,  "Praise  ye  the 
j  Lord;’’  Rev.  C.  E,  Sandt,  Rev.  J.  VV . 

!  Mabrv  and  Rev,  J.  S,  Reunmger  de¬ 
livered  short  addresses,  The  doxologv 
was  sung,  the  benediction  pronounced 
and  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon  came 
to  a  close. 

At  4.30  all  were  invited  to  partake  of 
supper  in  the  grove,  . 

The  collections  of  the  day  amounted 

to  536.70,  .  ; 

A  iiiiiiibei  of  other  ministers  were 
present,  among  them,  Rev.  J.  H.  Baker, 

|  of  Pen  Argyl,  and  Rev,  H.  J.  Kuder,  of 

Bath.  „ 

People  were  in  attendance  from  Allen¬ 
town,  Bethlehem  and  Easton,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  County,  it  is  estimated 
that  2,000  people  were  present.  _ 

Badges  were  distributed  bearing  the 
inscription  “1772-1897.  fifth  Quartei 
Centennial  and  Reunion  of  Salem  s 
Church.”  Everybody  wore  them  and  it 
Was  announced  that  2,800  were  given 

Everybody  present  was  pleased  with 
the  exercises  of  the  day  and  in  many 
ways  gave  evidence  of  their  pleasure. 

!  "  SERVICES  IN  THE  GROVE, 

The  exercises  of  the  day  elided  with 
the  meeting  in  the  grove  adjoining  the 
church,  and  it  proved  one  of  the  many 
enjoyable  features  of  the  day. 

The  service  opened  with  the  singing  of 
“Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.”  Informal 
five-minute  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  A.  E.  Erdman,  A.  C.  Young,  of  Pen 
Argyl,  a  former  member  ot  the  churctb  j 


and  John  Teel,  of  Easton,  atfex* 

Rev.  J.  E.  Smith  in  an  appn 
speech  said  farewell.  The  general 
of  the  addresses  was  reminiscen 
directed  towards  the  upbuilding  of 
church.  The  doxologv  concluded  the  an¬ 
niversary  services,  which  had  proved  so 
enjoyable. 

Throughout  the  dav  the  great  esteem 
,  in  which  the  pastors,  Rev’s.  Andres  and 
'.jrv-iifi-.  ova  ViaIH  wsi.fi  in  different  wavs 


Smith,  are  held  was  in  different  ways 
manifested.  Each  has  served  his  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  vicinity  of  twenty  years 
and  it  ismo  mistake  to  say  that  both 
possess  at  the  present  time  as  warm 
places  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of 
their  congregations  as  well  as  among  the 
people,  as  they  have  at  any  time  during 
their  long,  popular  and  fruitful  pastorates. 


REV  W.  J.  ANDRES. 


Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Congregation  of  the 
IWoorestown  Church. 


Rev.  W.  7.  Andres,  son  of  Nathan  and 
Sarah  A.  (Schantz)  Andres,  was  born  in 
Lower  Macungie  township,  Lehigh  coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm,  giving 
to  his  father  his  services  when  not  at¬ 
tending  the  district  school.  Later  m 
youth  ft  was  his  privilege  to  attend  the 
keystone  State  Normal  school,  where  he 
graduated  in  the  elementary  course _in 
1870,  and  in  the  scientific  course  m  1871. 
Prior  to  this  he  taught  for  three  years  in 
the  public  school  in  his  native  township. 
For  one  year  he  was  assistant  principal 
and  subsequently  for  two  years  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Weaversville  academy,  at  Weav- 
ersville,  Pa.  For  the  three  succeeding 
years,  having  concluded  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  theological  studies  in  the  Luth¬ 
eran  theological  seminary  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  from  which  institution  he  graduated 
in  1877.  He  was  ordained  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  May  30,  1877,  at  Allentown,  Pa.  The 
same  year  he  was  elected  pastor  of  Sa¬ 
lem’s  church,  Moorestown,  Zion’s  church 
near  Kreidersville,  Christ  church,  Moore 
,  township,  and  St.  Peter’s  ehurch,  near 
L^eemsville,  Northampton  county,  Pa.,  in 
which  pastoral  charge  he  is  now  laboring 
twenty-one  and  a  half  years.  To  his  own 
ambition  and  energy  of  purpose,  by  the 
help  of  God,  he  owes  the  fact  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  life,  as  he  was  obliged  to  hew  out 


his  own  pathway,  and  earned  the  money 
with  which  to  educate  himself. 


REV-  J.  E.  SMITH. 


Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Pastorate  of  the  Re- 
S| V  formed  Pastor. 


kev.  Jonathan  E.  Smith,  a  native  of 

YVeiseuburg  township,  Lehigh  county. 

Pa. .  was  born  April  4,  1850,  the  son  oi 
■ 


Eli;is  aifd  SiUor 


_  _ 

Lehigh  County;  b'ofh  S<Jw<^e»8fccj| 

His  early  education!  Iras  recfei't’ed  ifl 
*P?  ,  public  schools  of  hid  native  town¬ 
ship  arid  afterwards  at  the  academy  of 
Prof.  Charles  Swartz;  Pethlehem;  .  the 
Keystone  state  no'rmat  school,  Kutz- 
town,  and  Ursinus  college,  Collegeville, 
Pa.  Before  going  to  college  he  taught 
five  terms  in  the  public  schools  of  Le- 
h!2h  county  ifod  .three  years  after  leav¬ 
ing  college  in  the  North weStefri  Ltliver- 
sity,  at  Watertown,  Wis.,  a  Lutheran 
institution.  This  latter  institution  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
-LftS;  In  1892  Ursinus  college  conferred 
bn  him  the  hondrarv  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

On  his  return  to  Pennsylvania  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  theological  course  at  Ursinus 
college  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  June,  1877.  He  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  on  October  20,  1877,  as 
pastor  of  the  Moore  township  charge, 
consisting  of  the  congregations  of  Big 
Moore,  Little  Moore  and  Petersville,  to 
nhich  Bushkill  Centre  has  been  added. 

I  k  ,  Prorate  of  almost  twenty  years 
I  ,  s  bee?  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  useful,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  the  fruits  of  ah  his  labor  in  charge  of  j 
the  congregations,  1 

He  was  married  on  May  12,  1886,  to  i 
Miss  Maria  C.  Bartholomew,  daughter 
°J.  uud  Amanda  E.  Bartholomew, 

or  Bath,  who  proved  herself  a  devoted 
wife  and  faithful  assistant  to  her  hus¬ 
band  in  the  pastorate.  She  died  on  Jan¬ 
uary  16,  1890. 


BIG  MOORE  CHURCH. 


Historical  Sketch  of  the  Reformed  Congrega¬ 
tion  as  Gathered  from  the  Rec¬ 
ords  Obtainable. 

This  well  known  Union  church,  Lutfo 
er.in  and  Reformed,  stands  upon  an 
eminence  a  short  distance  w  est  of  Moores- 
town,  Moore  township,  Northampton 

v?e,  of  h1:’  <k’n,vnand"  a  Deautuuf 

pkiced  bv°f  sfat  daM“  was^ 

ofPmersug  ,co““ifctee  was  composed 
SVh  i  Jacob  Stehley,  Peter 

hchall  and  Jacob  Schott.  The'  old  \Z 

“Sgba1d  “\VP  1"  *e 

«>e  south  ,,  fegfil  fhe'se|”g 


Rev.  J.  E.  Smith,  Reformed  Pastor. 

6effiVf  f1k  dire,crtly  from  Goetus  to  this 
helu  of  labor.  He  served  this  congrega- 
1785  to  1788,  when  he  R 
eluded  from  the  gospel  ministry  on  ac- 
count  of  immoral  conduct. 

.iJihLDe  foai;teen  years,  1788  to  1802, 
and  as  far  as  the  w  riter  knows,  without 


capacity  was  Increased  to  800  \^iew-T^ 
steeple  was  erected  105  feet  high  The 
I  C1U,.C1  u'as  beautifully  frescoed.  The 

I  pXr  crsisted  of  «eolS 

lelei  and  Daniel  Schall.  Aaron 

^superintended  .the  carpenter 
\\0ik.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
earliest  records  of  the  Reformed  con- 

Dengeatra°hlphaVe  ’e6n  lost'  A  m'Mt  scarcely 
penetiable  overhangs  a  part  of  its  his- 
tory. 

a  call1from^-rhP°nfild  SteiPer  received 

Lb  «b  °  TiTh  nC°ngre8'atl011s  on  the 
I77str‘  Thecali  was  Hot  accepted,  In 
17 7 5  he  received  a  second  call  from  the 
saintM-lnirge,  which  was  accepted.  Coe- 
tus  dn-ected  h!m  to  enter  upon  his  new 
held  0f  labor  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  He  served  this  charge  un  to  thp 

gg  «  m*  »-hich  SAffe 

From  the  following  notice  in  the  coe- 
tal  minutes  of  that  year,  w*e  learn  that 
,.a  em  s  (HI®  Moore)  Reformed  congre°-a- 
tian  was  a  part  of  his  charge.  “The  con- 
gregatmns  Allentown,  Moorestown  and 
bave  informed  Synod  with  sor¬ 
rowful  hearts,  of  the  death  of  their  be- 
oved  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steiner,  and 
have  made  application  for  another  suit¬ 
able  minister.”  From  the  above  it  an- 

a  nast Jtn  t/7^C°llg!'Tti0U  was  without 

nS  w  Vlld  that  from  the  fail 

o  u  io  to  178-  it  was  acceptably  served 
by  Rev.  Conrad  Steiner 
Al  a  meeting  of  Coetus,  at  Reading  Pa 
on  April  27,1785,  Rev.  Paul  Peter  Pe-- 
sius  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  the 

A,ien'  «s*&5: 


t  orcrrgxceP'^B5f~BevT  Frederick  vvu- 
fiam  Van  der  Sloot  was  pastor  of  the 
congregation.  Whether  he  served  through 
this  entire  period  or  only  during  a  part 
of  it,  I  do  not  know.  ~ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  synod  m  Philadel-  | 
phia,  Slav  18,  1802,  Frederick  William  I 

Van  der  Sloot,  his  only  son. 

to  preach  the  gospel.  In  lleceumer  o 

the  same  year  he  took  up  his  ^sidenee 
in  Allen  township,  and  became  foe  Pas 
Irtr  ol  seven  or  leight  congiegations, 
Salem’s  Eefotme’d  fOiigtegation,  Moore 
township;  being  ohfe  of  I 

father  had  been  the  iheviohs  p^tm. 

He  solved  this  coinfegation  with  much 
acceptance  ftttn  1 W  % 1811-  « 

an  excellent  4ingu4,Ttell  versed  inGe^ 

man,  French,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew . 
He  composed  many  hymns  and  poeHMfc 
On  eel- tain  occasions,  when  no  hym 
book  was  iieab  he  a  suitable 

hymn.  He  was  iiftfed 
that  could  be  heatd  above  all  othgs  1 
in  a  multitude.  He  was  ?eu£  l 
allv  his  own  I  chorister  m  his  \ 
congregations.  when  .already  confined 

to  bid  dating  Us  It*  “'XfSuln  rl  i 
of  Eev.  William  Hicfetef,-  of  Lebanon,  le 

quested  him  to  write  some  Veises  fo 
their  father’s  tombstone,  which  he  dul. 
Following  is  the  first  stanza: 


“Oft  hoertest  Iiu.  geliebte  Heerde, 

Das  Wort  voni  lvrthz  arts  meinem  Munu, 
Es  sei  dir  heillg  steti:  Es  vverae 
Dein  i  mmerfcster  hlaubensgriTOd . 

\'ur  Del’  gewahrt  Dir  Zuversicitt, 

Wenn  sterbend  eilfct  Dein  Auge  bncht. 


He  died  in  York  iounty,  on  the  14th 


of  December,  1881.  I  His  ‘last  words  ut 


OI  L/tbCUJUCl  J  -t-Wi..  1  .  ,  .  .  1 

tered  a  few  minutes  {before  bis  departure, 
were:  ‘Tch  hoere  jdie  heihgen  Engel) 
Gottes  im  Himmel  sjngen.” — ’‘I  hear  the 
holy  angels  of  God  ip  heaven  singing. 


Of  the  congl'egatich  itself  during  those 


Maria  Marsh  and 


early  years  ofTts  existence,  the  record 
gives  us  very  little.  •  Besides  the  names 
of  some  of  the  baptised  and  deceased,  it 
gives  us  a  list  of  the  communicants  on 
different  occasions.  On  October  23,  180- , 
fifty-eight  persons  (ommuned.  hollow¬ 
ing  are  some  of  the  names  of  those  who 
appeared  at  the  Lord’s  table  on  that  oc¬ 
casion:  William  Brener,  John  Berthold,  | 
Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Bender,  Christoph  Ben- 
der,  George  Miller,  John  Eiechner,  Jo¬ 
seph  Dilleger,  Peter)  Haase,  Magdalene 
Meyer,  John  Eeising,  Anna  M.  Graber, 
John  Eemaly,  Anna 
Jacob  Hauser. 

The  names  Best, 

Meyer,  Hahn,  Miller, 

Rehall.  Scholl,  Teel,  — - ,  . 

Schaffer,  etc.,  occur  at  an  early  date. 

The  successor  of  Eev.  Frederick  William  J 
'an  del1  Sloot  in  the  pastorate  of  this  con-  j 
rogation  was  Eev,  Jacob  Christian 
Becker,  D.  D.,  only  son  of  Eev.  Dr.  j 
Christ  Ludwig  Becker.  Dr.  Becker  was  | 
born  at  Bremen,  Germany,  January  14, 
1790.  He  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  in  1793.  He  was  licensed  and 
ordained  at  the  meeting  of  synod  in  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.,  May  17, 1808.  In  1811  he 
succeeded  the  Eev.  Mr.  Van  der  Sloot  as 


Benner,  Georgef] 
Muffly,  Knecht, 
Knauss,  Silvius,  1. 


pastor  of  this  congregation.  Dr. 
pastorate  was  long  and  emmet 
ful,  extending  from  1811  to  18--- 
colleague  on  the  Lutheran  side  di 
all  these  years  was  Eev.  Mr.  Mends 
who  preceded  him  in  1810.  Dr.  Bee 
was  very  much  loved  by  his  people.  - 
infer  that  he  excelled  as  a  prei|her  and 
a  catechist  from  the  tact  that  at  this  re¬ 
mote  day  1  frequently  hear  his  catechu¬ 
mens  repeat  what  they  learned  fiom  his 
Ups.  Under  his  pastorate  the  congrega¬ 
tion  increased  and  prospered.  Dr.  Becker 
died  on  Wednesday  evening,  August  lb, 
1858, aged  sixty-eight  years, seven  months 

aninf184ydRev.  Cyrus  J.  Becker  succeeded 
his  father  as  pastor  of  this  congregation 
and  served  the  same  until  18o3 

On  Nov.  6,  1853,  Eev.  A.  J-  G.  Dubbs, 
D.  D.,  preached  bis  introductory  sermon 
m  this  church  and  delivered  his  tarewell 
sermon  in  1857 ,  s°o  nafterh  is  colleague. 
Rev.  William  Rath  had  left.  i'-om  l8o( 
to  1859,  the  congregation  was  served  by 
Rev.  Robert  A.  Vancourt.  . 

From  1859  to  1805,  Rev.  J.  Gautenbein, 
D  D.,  was  its  pastor.  He  was  succeeded 
Eev.  Robert  Lisberger,  who  for  some 
time  had  been  bis 


time  had.  oeen  ms  c 

tmate  Eev.  Mr.  Lisberger  continued  as 

pastor  uutii  1871.  For  sojmey^rsJJmre^- 


pastor  until  rod.  r w  j  ------ 

after  the  congregation  was  without  a 
Sm {  being  uU?r  the  care  of  euppbes. 

The  next  regular  pastor  u as  Eev. 
David  B.  Ernst,  who  commenced  his  la¬ 
bors  in  September,  1875.  He  contmimd 
his  work  -  until  removed  by  death.  He 
preached  his  last  sermon  m  his  church 

on  Friday  at  the  funeral  of  Darnel  Hagen- 

huoh  He  was  to  preach  anothei  imienu 
sermon  in  the  same  church  on  the  foUow- 
ino-  Monday,  but  it  pleased  the  Loul 
Sieifiy  to  c«h  b'm  to  hU  ?™'d  on 
Sunday  morning,  Match  11,  18<  <  • 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  on  Oct.  -U, 
Eev.  J.  E.  Smith,  the  present  pastor,  was 

elected,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the 

discharge  of  his  duties.  His  charge  con¬ 
sists  of  four  congregations,  viz..  Big 
1  Moore,  Petersville,  Little  Moore,  aA 
Bushkill  Center.  It  being  his  first  charge, 
he  was  ordained  in  this  church  on  Dec; 
20,  1877,  by  a  committee  °f  East  Pen 
sylvania  Classis,  consisting  of  Rev  s.  L. 
K.  Derr,  D.  D.;  M.  A.  Smith,  and  E.  W. 
Eeinecke,  D.  D.  During  his  pastorate  ot 
almost  twenty  years  he  has  baptued  in 
this  congregation,  306,  pi  each  ei  - 
neral  sermons,  confirmed  277,  and  mai 

ried  131  couple.  o 

The  present  membership  ol  the  con 

u-regation  is  ahout  400.  , 

c  J.  E.  Smith,  Pastor. 


CHURCH  HISTORY 


Historical  Sketch  of  Saiem’s  Evangelical  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  of  Moorestown,  North¬ 
ampton  Co.,  Pa. 

The  first  church  built  within  the  pies 
ent  limits  of  Northampton  county,  Pa. 
was,  no  doubt,  built  in  Moore  township 


•  t*''  "^2 

about  two  hundred  feet  southeast  from ' 
where  the  present  Emanuel  church  now 
stands,  near  Petersville,  Pa. 

At  the  150th  anniversary  of  this  con¬ 
gregation  held  on  September  25,  1873, 
both  Reverends  R.  B.  Kistler  and  J. 
Fritzinger,  who  read  historical  sketches 
of  their  respecting  congregations,  state 
that  this  church  was  built  in  1723. 
(Skizzen  aus  dern  Lecha  Thale.)  In  old 
records  it  is  called  the  German  church  of 
Moore  township.  It  seems  to  have  been 
I -from  the  beginning  a  union  church  of 
Lutheran  ana  Reformed  people.  as 
early  as  1760,  or  perhaps  earlier,  so  the 
inscriptions  of  tombstones  indicate,  a 
small  church  was  built  at  .Tost  Dreis- 
bach’s  mill  on  the  Indian  Creek,  now 
Howersville. 

These  congregations  were  small  and 
the  people  poor.  As  the  church  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Moore  township  congregations 
j  was  too  old  and  dilapidated  to  hold 
I  worship  in  it,  and  the  people  in  Allen 
township,  (now  Allen  and  East  Allen) 
without  a  house  of  worship,  the  Luth- 
,  eran  and  Reformed  people  of  the  two 
congregations  and  those  of  Allen  town¬ 
ship  deckled  in  1770  to  unite  and  build  a 
house  worship  in  order  that  they  might 
be  the  more  able  to  keep  a  pastor.  Then 
the  present  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
congregations  of  Zion’s  Stone  Church 
were  organized  and  a  church  was  built 
the  following  year.  (Records  of  Zion's 
church).  The  congregations  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Moore  township  church  were  dis¬ 
banded.  Those  members  being  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Moore  township,  who 
were  accustomed  to  have  a  place  of 
worship,  had  now  to  go  either  to 
Stone  Church,  near  Kreidersville,  to 
Hecktown  or  to  Easton,  if  they  desired  to 
be  connected  with  a  Lutheran  or  Re¬ 
formed  congregation. 

They  urged  the  people  of  Bushkill  and 
Plainfield  townships  to  join  them  in 
building  a  house  of  worship.  Thus  Sa¬ 
lem’s  Lutheran  and  Reformed  congrega¬ 
tions  were  organized  in  1772.  A  log 
church  which  stood  within  the  present 
grave  yard  and  about  100  feet  from  the 
gate,  was  built  the  same  or  perhaps,  the 
following  year  by  the  Lutheran  and  Re¬ 
formed  people  of  Moore,  Bushkill  and 
Plainfield  townships.  (See  Salem’s  rec¬ 
ords.)  This  log  church  when  torn  down 
in  1829,  was  erected  by  the  people  of  the 
Little  Moore  congregation,  and  used  by 
them  as  their  church  until  1852. 


The  minutes  of  the  organization  of  the 
Lutheran  congregation  and  the  business 
transactions  of  the  congregation,  and  of 
the  church  council  until  1780  were  written 
into  the  minute  book  of  the  Lutheran 
congregation  in  Easton,  Pa.,  because 
they  did  not  ha  ve  a  minute  book  of  their 
own.  This  fact  is  stated  in  Salem’s  Lu¬ 
theran  minute  book  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
John  Frederick  Ernst,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing,  on  July  21,  17ol.  Rev.  B.  Sadler, 
IX  IX,  in  his  historical  sermon  on  the 
Lutheran  congregation  of  Easton,  de- 


livered  in  St.  John’s  church,  at  EaTton, 
October  8,  1882,  says  that  this  book 
seems  to  be  lost. 

This  Lutheran  congregation  was  organ¬ 
ized  and  served  for  some  time  bv  the 
I  same  pastor  that  served  the  Easton  Lu¬ 
theran  congregation.  Rev.  Christian 
Streit  was  its  first  pastor  and  served  it 
I  until  the  beginning  of  1778. 
i  Christian  Streit  was  a  son  of  Leonard 
IStreit.  a  deacon  of  Raritan  church,  New 
Germantown,  N.  J.;  was  born  on  June  7, 
1749.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  studied  theology  under 
the  directions  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  bv  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1769,  when  he  was  but 
twenty  years  of  age.  After  leaving  here  I 
he  served  for  a  short  time  as  chap-  | 
lain  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  I 
then  fettled  as  pastor  of'  the  church  I 
in  Charleston,  where  he  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  the  British  and  held  as  such 
until  liberated  by  exchange.  In  1782  he 
took  charge  of  the  congregations  at  New 
Hanover  and  vicinity  in  Pennsylvania,  j 
In  1785  he  took  charge  of  a  congregation  i 
m  Winchester,  Ya.  He  died  on  March 
10,  1812. 

In  March  4,  1774,  the  Lutheran 
gregation  commenced  to  kehp  a  record  of 
baptisms  and  communicants. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  1774,  the  Lutheran 
congregation  held  its  first  communion 
in  the  new  church.  The  number  of  com¬ 
municants  were  forty-three,  as  follows: 
Christian Spengler  and  wife,  Anna  Maria; 
son,  Christian,  and  daughter,  Maria 
Margaretha;  George  Mueller  and  wife, 
Ottilia;  Barbara  Wuchter,  Adam  Braun, 
Christian  Mueller,  Sr.,  wife,  Anna  Mar¬ 
garetha;  daughters,  Anna  Margaretha 
and  Catharine;  Jacob  Fink  and  wife, 
Maria  Barbara;  Philip  Karmin  and  wife, 
Elizabeth;  Jonathan  Heil,  Johann 
Nicolus  Leverman,  Johann  Nicolus 
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Andree,  Jacob  Hepler  and  Wife,  Eliza 
beth;  Christian  Mueller,  Jr.,  and  wile, 
Margaretha;  Michael  Swartzs  and  wife, 
Maria  Verona;  Nicolus  Scholl  and  wife, 
Anna  Magdelena;  Anna  Barblra  Andree, 
Casiiner  Vetterman,  Anna  Maria  Rum- 
etsch,  Andreas  Kens  and  uife,  Mai  a 
Barbara;  Matthias  Katzbach,  Christoph 
Kiitsmannr,  Abraham  Merkamp,  Anna 
Margaretha  Gramli,  Maria  Eva  Pitzei, 
Eva  Totterie,  George  Theobald  fecherei, 
George  Everts  and  wife,  Magdelena, 

Andreas  Schall.  , ,  ■  a. 

The  next  commnion  was  held  in  tne 
spring  of  1775,  when  forty-eight  com-  < 
muned.  The  following  are  other  names 
beside  those  of  the  first  communion. 
Adam  Portz,  Conrad  Furry,  Philip 
Becker,  Johann  Philip  Welti  Peter 
Kurtz,  Michael  Longenbach,  George 
Walker,  Barbara  Cromer,  Christina 
Margaretha  Diemer,  Christian  lelser, 

;  Margaretha  Hammen, Barbara  bchneidei, 
Catherine  Nagel,  Anna  Elizabeth  Lm- 
asch.  Frederick  Stemhauer,  Daniel  Spies, 
Lorensz  Schmidt,  Anna  Christina  Baer, 
Gertrud  Platter  and  Susanna  Oberscheu- 
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. m  in  1770  on  the  third  Sunday  after 
I  Epiphany  the  first  class  was  confirmed. 

|  They  were  the  following:  John  George 
Soper,  David  Miller,  W  alter  Miller,  John 
Michael  T.  Spengler,  John  G.  Schmidt, 

!  Johann  Farendi,  George  I.  Stotz,  Maiga- 
I  retha  Barbara  Soper.  From  this  time 
until  179t»  no  confirmation  clashes  are  re¬ 
corded.  Up  to  1780  seven  communions 
were  held.  The  highest  nujuDer  com¬ 
muned  at  one  time  was  57  andjthe  lowest 

1  The  first  baptism  recorded  is  that  of 
Johann  George,  son  of  Christian  Speng¬ 
ler  and  wife,  Anna  Maria  born  Januaiy 
18,  1774,  baptized  on  March  4,  1774, 
sponsors  George  Mueller  and  wife,  Anna 
Ottilia. 

In  the  year  1778  no  communion  was 
held  by  the  congregation.  It  was  in  this 
year  when  the  pastor,  Christian  fetreit, 
left  the  congregation  to  serve  as  chaplain 
in  the  Revolutionary  army.  In  the  fall 
|  of  1779  the  communion  was  held,  but  by 
whom  is  not  recorded 
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Johann  Frederick  Ernst  served  from 
1780  until  the  beginning  of  1786.  The 
iirst  baptism  recorded  by  him  is  that  of 
Maria  Margaretha  Billheimer,  daughter 
of  Christian  Billheimer  and  wife,  Marga¬ 
retha,  born  September  10,  1780,  baptized 
ob  November  19,  1780,  and  the  last  bap- 
tism,  Isaac,  son  of  Johannes  Dieter  and 
wife,  Greter,  born  on  August  17,  1785, 
baptized  on  April  17,  1786;  spousors 
were  Michael  Longenbach  and  Anna 
Eliza  Schall. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  pastorate,  in 
1780,  the  congregation  adopted  a  strictly 
Lutheran  constitution,  signed  by  the 
pastor,  church  council  and  twenty-six 
male  members  of  the  congregation,  with 
total  signature  of  thirtv-three  male 


hers. 


have  been  signed  by'  almost  e\ 
member  of  the  congregation  ace< 
the  list  of  communicants. 

The  constitution  is  lengthy,  strict : 
precise.  It  commences  with  a  preamble, 
and  is  divided  into  three  chapters  or  ar¬ 
ticles  with  twenty-six  sections.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  four  elders,  two  deacons  and 
one  trustee.  The  congregation  must  be¬ 
long  to  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania, 
so  also  its  pastor.  In  the  preamble  is 
stated  that  this  constitution  is  in  the 
greater  part  the  same  as  the  constitution 
of  St.  Michael’s  and  Zion’s  Lutheran 
congregations,  Philadelphia.  The  names 


ot  tne  cnurcn  council  tnat  signed  tne 
constitution,  adopted  inl780,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Franz  Sticklin,  Nicolus  Andre, 
Nicolus  Scholl  and  Lorenz  Schmidt, 

elder;  Johannes  Heil  and  Christian  Bill- 
fieimer,  deacons,  and  Christian  Spengler, 
trustee.  Christian  Spengler  served  also 
as  treasurer. 

While  preaching  here  Rev.  Ernst  served 
the  congregation  at  Easton  until 
June,  1782,  St,  James’  church  in  Still 
Valley,  Warren  count;  ,  N.  J.,  and  otner 
congregations  on  both  sides  ol  the  Bela- 
ware  river.  In  the  beginning  of  1786 
he  was  requested  to  resign  Salem’s  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Ins  “selfish  aud  scolding”  ways 
or  disposition  (See  Salem’s  Minutes).  He 
was  6  till  pastor  atSt,  James’  church  m  Still 
Valley,  N.  J.,  until  1790.  In  1790  he  went 
to  Maxatawany,  Berks  county,  Pa.  In 
1791  he  took  charge  of  three,  congrega¬ 
tions  on  the  Hudson,  in  New  York 
state,  and  served  them  until  1799. 

I  He  finally  settled  at  Manheim,  Lan¬ 
caster  county,  ■’a.,  where  he  died  in 
1806,  aged  "  57  years.  .  He  studied 
theology  at  Strassburg,  Germany.  He 
was  a  very  energetic  and  zealous  man, 
faithful  in’  keeping  the  records  of  the 

church.  _ 

In  the  summer  or  fall  of  H86,  Rev. 
Carl  Benjamin  Dana pfel  became  pastor 
of  the  congregation.  In  1790  Frederick 
Nieineyer  was  elected  pastor  and  took 
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charge  of  the  congregation.  How  long 


he  served  the  congregation  is  not  stated 
in  the  records.  . 

In  1796  John  Casper  Dill  or  Diehl  be¬ 
came  pastor  and  served  at  the  same  time 
Zion’s  Stone  church,  near  Kreidersvme, 
and  the  Indian  Land  church,  now  St. 
Paul’s  Cherryville.  He  served  .this  con¬ 
gregation  until  1809  or  1810.  Pie  uas 
licensed  to  preach  in  1791,  when  he  be¬ 
came  pastor  of  Jordan  and  Egypt  con¬ 
gregations,  which  he  served  until  1796, 
when  he  moved  to  Northampton  county 
and  served  this  congregation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  others  until  1809  or  1810. 
He  preached  again  at  Egypt  from  1801  to 
1806.  In  1811  he  lived  in  Macungm 
township,  according  to  a  deed  record 
in  the  Easton  court  house,  when  he  con¬ 
veyed  eleven  acres  of  land  in  Plainfield 
township  to  Arthur  Kelly,  on  November 
25,1811.  Fie  afterwards’  moved  to  the 
state  of  Ohio,  where  he  died  and  is  buried 
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m  one  of  the  grave  yards  of'  the  congre¬ 
gations  served  by  "Rev.  A.  F.  Siebert, 
Germantown,  Ohio. 

On  July  15,  1810,  Rev.  Frederick  W. 
Mendsen  took  charge  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  and  served  it  until  July  18,  1852,  a 
period  of  forty-two  years."  He  was  a 
faithful  pastor,  punctual  in  his  appoint¬ 
ments  and  beloved  by  his  people.  He 
at  one  time  served  in  connection  with 
this  congregation  ten  others,  in  Noith- 
amptou,  Lehigh,  Monroe  and  Carbon 
counties.  During  his  ministry  the  pres¬ 
ent  church  was  built  in  1829;  the  old 
church  constitution  of  1780  and 
1807  were  revised  in  1833;  the 
present  and  first  organ  was  put 
into  the  church  in  1848,  dedicated  on 
April  ti,  1849,  and  the  present  house  tor 
the  organist  was  built  in  1851.  The  con¬ 
gregation  prospered  very  much  during 
his  ministry. 

>  Rev.  Mendsen  was  a  son  of  William 
Mendsen,  and  wife,  Helena;  born  on 
December  8,  1780,  at  Oldenburg,  Den¬ 
mark,  baptized  by  Rev.  Loescher;  spon- 
'  sor,  Count  Smetta.  He  received  a  thor¬ 
ough  education  in  his  Fatherland.  He 
emigrated  to  America  and  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  August  5,  1805.  On  July 
13,  1808,  he  commenced  to  study  the¬ 
ology  under  the  direction  of  Reverends 
Henry  Helmuth  and  John  Smith.  On 
June  18,  1810,  he  appeared  before  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  convening  at 
Harrisburg,  and  was  licensed  to  preach. 
On  June  29,  1810,  he  left  Philadelphia  for 
Northampton  countv  to  his  future  field 
of  labor,  near  Chen-yville.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  congregations  he  served: 
Zion’s  church,  Allen  township,  from  1810 
to  1852;  St.  Paul’s,  in  Lehigh  township, 
from  1810  to  1852;  Salem’s,  in  Moore 
township,  from  1810  to  1852;  Egypt,  m 
Whitehall  township,  Lehigh  county,  from 
1 1810-1859;  the  First  and  Second  Chesnut 
Hill  congregation  in  Monroe  county, 
from  1810-1815,  and  there  again  from 
1839-1844;  St.  John’s,  Lower  Towamen- 
sing  township,  Carbon  Co.,  from  1811- 
1852;  Bensalem  church,  East  Penn  town¬ 
ship,  Carbon  county,  from  1814  |to 
1819;  Gnadenhitten  at  Lehighton,  from 
1817  to  1836;  Christ’s  church  in  Moore 
township,  from  1830-1852;  Mauch  Chunk, 
in  1835;  St.  Paul’s,  Franklin  townshio, 
Car  bo  u  county,  in  1841.  From  1810  to 
1852  he  preached  regularly  twice  every 
Sunday,  some  times  three  and  four  times, 
traveling  thirty  to  lorty  miles  on  horse- 
back  to  meet  his  engagements. 

On  November  20,  1870,  he  preached  ids 
last  sermon  and  administered  communion 
for  Rev.  R.  11.  KistlerinSt.  Paul’s  church, 

1  rank li n  township,  Carbon  county.  The 
number  of  his  ministerial  acts  performed 
during  his  ministry  is  the  following:  bap¬ 
tized,  24,564;  confirmed,  9,412;  buried 
7,218;  married,  4,148;  administering  the 
Lord  s  supper  to  76,482  persons.  He  died 
at  lvlecknersviile  on  August  5^ .  1871 
aged  90  years,  7  months  and  21 
<lays:  _.He  was  buried  at  Zion’s. 

■  . : 


Stone  church,  near  Kremersville.  (See 
historical  sketch  by  Rev.  A.  Fuchs,  1871.) 

The  first  baptism  in  this  congregation 
recorded  by  Rev.  Mendsen  is  Michael 
Schafer,  son  of  Peter  and  Anna  Elizabeth 
Schafer,  born  August  15,  1810;  baptized 
on  December  26,  1810.  The  names  of  his 
first  class  he  confirmed  on  April  21,  1811, 
are  as  follows:  Peter  Graver,  Johann 
Charles,  Johann  Diemer,  George  Diemer, 
David  Miller,  Heinrich  Bauer,  Susanna . 
Schott,  Maria  Spengler,  Maria  Fehnel, 
Maria  Wagner,  Elizabeth  Welty,  Cathe¬ 
rine  Lilly,  Elizabeth  Graver,  Susanna 
Miller,  Rebecca  Bauer. 

The  last  class  he  confirmed  was  on 
October  13,  1850,  numbering  38.  Among 
those  are  George  Harrison  Young, George 
Hoch,  Adam  Lilly,  Samuel  Fehnel,  James 
Schall,  Charles  Hoch  and  others.  He 
held  his  last  communion  on  April  27, 
1852. 


On  December  5,  1852,  Rev.  William 
Rath  commenced  his  labors  and  contin¬ 
ued  until  the  spring  of  1857.  He  admin¬ 
istered  the  first  communion  on  December 
5,  1852,  and  confirmed  his  first  class, 
numbering  50,  on  March  26,  1853.  The 
last  communion  he  held  on  April  18, 
1857,  and  the  last  class  he  confirmed  was 
on  November  2,  1856,  numbering  38. 

Rev.  William  Rath  was  born  in  Upper 
Saucon  township,  on  September  23,  1826. 
In  1847  and  1848  he  taught  school.  In 
1840  and  1850  he  attended  college  at 
Gettysburg.  In  1850  he  commenced  to 
study  theology  with  the  late  Rev.  Jere¬ 
miah  Sehiudel  in  his  home.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  by  the  Lutheran  miiiisterium  of 
Pennsylvania  at  Lancaster  in  June,  1852. 
After  leaving  this  congregation,  he  took 
charge  of  four  congregations  in  Lehigh 
county,  serving  some  of  them  until  his 
death.  He  died  at  his  country  residence, 
Centre  Valley,  on  July  2,  1889. 

In  the  spring  of  1857  the  Rev.  David 
Kuntz  commenced  tc-. preach  as  a  supply 
while  yet  a  student.  In  the  spring  of 
1858  he  was  ordained  by  the  Synod  and 
became  the  regular  pastor.  He  served 
the  congregation  faithfully  until  January 
1,1869.  During  his  ministry  in  this  con¬ 
gregation  he  baptized  201  souls,  con¬ 
firmed  257,  the  classes  numbering  from 
40  to  46,  and  officiated  at  146  funerals. 
During  his  ministry  the  congregation 
with  Zion’s,  near  Kreidersville, St.  Paul’s, 
at  Cherryville,  and  Towamensing,  in  Car¬ 
bon  county,  built  a  parsonage  for  their 
pastor,  at  Cherryville,  in  1863.  By  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  passed  May  1, 1861, 
the  above  congregations  were  permitted 
to  sell  the  farm  near  Cherryville,  used  by 
them  as  a  parsonage  for  many  years,  and 
to  invest  the  money  in  above  said  par¬ 
sonage  bought. 

On  February  6,  1870,  Rev.  R.  B.  Kistler 
was  elected  pastor,  and  on  March  17, 
1870,  he  moved  into  the  parsonage  at 
Chen-yville,  and  was  pastor  until  he  died 
August  25s  1876.  He  held  his  first  com 
munion  on  April  30,  1870,  and  confirm 
his  first  class,  numbering  thirty- three, 
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_> ovember  13,  1870.  During  his  ministry 
the  church  was  remodeled  and  a  steeple 
hnilt  mi  it.  and  a  bell  ulaeed  on  it.  The 


built  on  it,  and  a  bell  placed  on  it 
cost  of  the  remodeling  was  In  cash  $5,- 
249.61,  with  labor  done  gratuitously,  and 
!  material  presented,  it  amounted  to  over 
$6,000.  The  building  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  Daniel  Schall  and  George  Peter. 
The  pulpit  was  moved  from  the  north  to 
the  west  side,  and  the  organ  from  the 
south  to  the  east  side,  and  the  entrance 
into  the  church  was  made  on  the  east 
side. 

The  organ  was  remodeled  by  Mr. 
Heinzelman,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  assisted 
by  James  Schall.  It  was  bought  from 
Mr.  Erbin,  of  New  York  city,  in  1848,  for 
$775. 

The  steeple  built  on  the  church  is  105 
feet  high,  and  was  built  by  John  Wuu- 
derlv,  of  Nazareth.  The  bell  placed  in 
the  steeple  weighs  754  pounds,  and  was 
bought  from  Meneelv  Bros.,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
for  $417.  •  ,  ,  . 

|  The  carpenter  work  was  done  by  a. 

I  Steckel,  of  Moore  township,  and  the 
frthscoins  by  F.  A.  F6Hst6rm3.cb.6ij  o 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

On  the  25th  dav  of  December,  1872, 
the  church  was  reconsecrated.  Rev.  L. 
R.  Derr,  then  of  Slatington,  Pa.,  Re¬ 
formed,  delivered  the  sermon  on  the 
“Princes  of  Da'id’s  House”  in  the  moin- 
jn»-  Rev.  D.  Kuntz,  of  Nazareth,  Luth¬ 
eran  on  Ps.  1  22:1-7,  in  the  afternoon, 
end  Rev.  Rittenhouse,  of  Cherry ville,  on 
Ps.  147:1,  in  the  evening.  The  pastors 
of  the  congregrtion  were  also  assisted  by 
Rev.  A.  J.  G.  Dubbs,  of  Allentown,  who 

made  the  presentation  speeches  in  behalf 

of  the  donors. 


Among  the  articles  presented  to  the 


church  were  the  following:  four  cliande 


liers,  one  large  and  three  small  ones  for 
the  gallery;  carpet  for  the  pulpit,  Bibles, 
mats,  altar  covers,  communion  set,  chairs 
for  pulpit,  lamps  for  pulpit,  collection 
baskets,  etc.  These  were  presented 
mostly  by  former  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation. 

The  collections  during  the  services 
amounted  to  $94.28.  An  announcement 
was  also  made  that  the  church  was  free 
of  debt.  On  the  following  day,  second 
Christmas,  Rev.  Wir,  Rath,  a  former 
pastor  and  president  of  the  conference 
was  to  preach,  but  on  account  of  a  heavy 
snow  storm  no  services  were  held. 


On  account  of  the  remodeling  of  the 
church  the  congregation  could  not  cele¬ 
brate  its  centennial  until  the  following 


T  year.  It  was  celebrated  on  September 

z.  _  ,  _ i  i  1  _ _ _ —  ^  id  L  o  d  nlor\ 


18,  1873,  when  the  congregation  had  also 
invited  all  former  members  to  be  present. 

Death  ended  the  labors  of  Rev.  R.  B. 
Kistler,  His  wife,  Hannah  Matilda,  af¬ 
ter  three  days  of  sickness,  died  on  June 
21, 1876.  Soon  after,  he,  being  only  two 
days  sick  in  bed,  died  on  August  22, 
1876,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  five  months 
~nd  ten  days.  He  was  buried  at  Allen- 
wn.  Hewas  a  faithful  pastor  and  had 
le  this  rule  in  his  ministry,  never  to 
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enter  the  pulpit  without  being 
pared.  Rev.  Kistler  confirm 
classes  in  this  congregation, 

120.  •"  MHj  ,! 

During  his  whole  ministry  he  baptized 
1021,  confirmed  623,  married  189  couple, 
buried  529.  The  last  four  years  he  trav¬ 
eled  with  horse  and  buggy  in  his  pastoral 
work  11.805  miles. 

By  invitation  from  the  elders,  Samuel 
Edelman  and  Gideon  Schall,  YV.  J.  An¬ 
dres,  then  a  student  of  the  Lutheran 
theological  seminary,  on  1  ranklin  street, 
Philadelphia,  preached  as  a  supply  from 
the  beginning  of  February,  1877.  At  the 
request  of  the  church  council  and  the 
permission  of  Rev.  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  D.  D  t 
president  of  the  faculty  of  the  seminary, 

\Y7  J.  Andres  continued  to  supply  the 
congregation  during  the  latter  part^ofhis 
seminary  course.  On  May  30,  18<7,  he 
was  ordained  by  the  Evangelical  Luth¬ 
eran  ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its 
meeting  at  Allentown,  Pa.  Shortly  af¬ 
terwards  he  was  elected  pastor  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

—  During  the  spring  of  1877,  while  he 
was  supplying  the  congregation,  Rev.  J. 

D.  Schiudel  administered  the  commun¬ 
ion  on  May  5.  During  his  ministry  up 
to  the  preseDt  time  he  baptized  in  this 
congregation  501,  confirmed  442,  giving 
instruction  to  a  class  to  be  confirmed 
this  fall,  numbering  30. 

The  largest  class  confirmed  was  on  No¬ 
vember  18,  1877,  numbering  82,  and  the 
smallest  in  1889,  numbering  23.  He  offi¬ 
ciated  at  284  funerals  and  assisted  at  a 
number  of  funerals  of  Reformed  mem- 
hers.  The  Sunday  school  which  before 
was  only  in  one  department,  is  now  di¬ 
vided  into  three— Bible  classes,  English 
and  German,  main  department,  and  in¬ 
fant  school.  ,  ... 

In  the  fall  of  1895  a  Lutheran  Young 
People’s  Missionary  society  was  organ¬ 
ized,  which  meets  every  two  weeks. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
present  church  council:  James  Irack  and 
Rudolf  Edelman,  elders;  J.  *•  Knecht, 
Joseph  Lahr,  Jacob H.  Fehneland Simon 
Fehnel,  deacons;  Samuel  D.  Fehnel  ana 
James  E.  Bauer,  trustees.  . 

From  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  congregation  in  1772, there  was,  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  a  school  established  at  the 
same  place,  as  was  the  custom  of  oui 
German  fathers.  In  its  early  history 
they  built  a  house,  a  part  was  used  as  a 
school  room  and  the  other  as  a  dwell  g 
house  for  the  teacher.  This  house  stood 
about  200  feet  south  from  the  road. 

The  teacher  of  the  school  of  the  con- 
aregation  used  to  be  also  the  leader  ot 
the  singing  in  the  congregation,  and  its 
sexton.  In  the  early  ministry  of  Rev. 
Mendsen.  Andreas  Lapp,  father  of  John 
and  Peter  Lapp,  both  deceased,  served 
as  a  teacher  and  leader  ol  the  smging. 
He  was  followed  by  Henry  Kolb.  Jofin 
Lahr,  from  Plainfield  township,  was  en 
p-aged  as  teacher  and  leader  in  singing  on 


October  31,  1832,  and  served  the  congre-  | 


-ion  until  October  31,  1842.  George 
;  Kindt  served  the  congregation  from  1842 
to  the  spring  of  1849. 

(“t  The  congregation  now  bought  a  pipe 
organ  and  engaged  William  Ruth  as 
teacher  and  organist  of  the  congregation, 
who  served  twenty  years.  In  April, 
1809,  he  was  followed  by  John  Teel,  who 
I  served  the  congregation  eight  years.  As 
I  the  congregation  had  at  this  time  no 
Sunday-school,  John  Teel  started  one, 

I  which  has  continued  until  the  present 
time. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  Charles  Bauer  was 
elected  organist  and  sexton  and  served 
until  1879,  when  Percival  Wagner  fol¬ 
lowed  and  served  for  three  years.  In  1882 
|  Charles  Bauer  became  organist  again,  but 
served  only  a  short  time.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceed  by  E.  A.  Heimer. 

In  1895  Howard  Koch,  the  present 
organist,  was  elected.  The  longest  ser¬ 
vice  given  by  any  of  the  foregoing  organ¬ 
ists  was  that  of  William  Ruth,  who  served 
for  twenty  years,  and  by  any  pastor, 
that  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Mendsen,  who  served 
for  forty-two  years  and  the  next  one  in 
time  of  service,  the  present  pastor,  Rev. 
W.  J.  Andres,  who  served  a  l'ttle  over  201 
years. 

The  foregoing  is  a  sketch  of  Salem’s 
Lutheran  congregation,  not  very  full  of 
details  as  to  temporal  and  spiritual 
growth  of  the  church,  but  still  may  give 
some  information  to  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion.  w.  J.  ANDKES. 
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VETERANS  REUNITE 


Survivors  of  the  47th  Regi¬ 
ment  Meet  in  Easton. 


REUNION  EXERCISES  AND  A  DINNER. 


Addresses  by  General  Gofcin,  Congressman  Kirk 
Patrick  and  R.  E.  James.  Veterans  Moved 
to  Tears  and  Cheers.  Wel¬ 
come  by  the  Mayor. 


The  threatening  weather  this  morning 
had  the  tendency  to  dampen  to  some 
extent  the  ardor  of  the  old  veterans  who 
had  fixed  upon  to-day  for  the  holding 
of  their  annual  reunion,  but  the  weather 
was  soon  forgotten  as  the  comrades  of 
war  times  began  to  meet  one  another, 
and  they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
celebration  with  a  vim  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  younger  generation. 

The  Easton  members  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Pennsylvania  regiment  began  to 
assemble  early  and  escorted  by  the  Eas¬ 
ton  band  with  sprightly  step  marched  to 
the  Central  railroad  station  and  met  the 
visiting  delegations  from  up  the  Valley. 

The  scene  at  the  station  was  an  in¬ 
spiring  one  as  the  old  friends  greeted  one 
another. 

After  a  short  street  parade  the  veter¬ 
ans  assembled  in  theG.  A.  R.  hall,  where 
again  time  was  spent  in  handshaking  amt 
renewing  acquaintances. 

The  meeting  was  finally  called  to  or¬ 
der  by  Captain  Charles  H.  Yard.  In  the 
absence  of  the  regular  secretary,  John 
Snyder,  of  Easton,  was  elected  to  serve 
pro  tern. 

Hon.  R.  E.  James,  of  Easton,  was  in¬ 
troduced  as  the  first  speaker. 

Taking  up  a  congratulatory  strain  Mr. 
James  addressed  the  audience  of  old  sol¬ 
diers  and  welcomed  them  heartily  to  our 
city.  He. roused  considerable  enthusiasm 
among  the  soldiers,  and  was  warmly  ap¬ 
plauded. 

Hon.  Wm.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Easton, 
next  addressed  the  soldiers.  In  opening 
his  address  he  said  he  joined  in  the 
eloquent  words  of  predecessor  in  extend¬ 
ing  to  them  a  hearty  and  sincere  wel¬ 
come  to  Easton,  tie  said  be  regarded 
the  struggle  of  ’61  of  more  moment  to 
the  people  than  the  revolution 
of  .1776,  for  at  its  close  we 
realized  that  we  were  a  nation  and 
had  a  foothold  in  the  world ,  and  vir¬ 
tually  became  the  leaders  of  civilization 
of  the  Nineteenth  century.  Their  efforts 
had  brought  the  states  together  in  a 
consolidated  mass,  aud  made  the  best 
republic  the  suu  ever  shown  on  in  the 
historv  of  the  world. 

Mainly  through  what  the  soldiers. have 
done  our  name  has  become  mighty  in 
the  councils  of  the  world.  They  and 
their  comrades,  dead  and  living,  have 
the  credit  for  the  standing  of  the  nation 
to-day,  the  empress  of  the  Western  con¬ 
tinent. 

The  exercises  in  G.  A.  R.  hall  were  at¬ 
tended  by  about  136  members  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  and  a  number  of  others. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  of 
Congressman  Kirkpatrick  the  Easton 
band  rendered  several  selections. 

Among  those  at  the  reunion  was  Ben¬ 
jamin  Zellner,  of  Allentown,  of  company 
K.  Mr.  Zellner  was  the  youngest  sol¬ 
dier  that  carried  a  musket,  beiug  thir¬ 
teen  years  and  seven  months  old  when 
he  enlisted.  E.  W.  Menner,  of  Betble- 
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| hem,  and  Peter  Batl,  of  PhiiadelphYa. 
both  former  Eas tomans,  were  also 
present.  “» 

General  J.  P.  S.  Gobin,  commander-- in¬ 
chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  was  then  intro¬ 
duced.  He  said  he  often  felt  that  words 
could  not  be  found  to  express  the  emo¬ 
tion  he  felt  but  not  the  same  as  when  he 
addressed  the  men  with  whom  he  fought 
for  four  long  years. 

He  recalled  the  thrilling  scenes  of  the 
war,  their  experiences  from  Harrisburg 
to  the  borders  of  Texas  and  back,  doing 
their  duty  as  only  soldiers  can  do. 

The  regiment  was  a  good  old  regiment, 
he  said  fondly  and  fought  continuously 
with  men  from  other  states,  rarely  seeing 
a  Pennsylvanian. 

General  Gobin, who  was  visibly  affected 
during  his  address,  alternately  moved 
his  listeners  to  cheers  and  tears  as 
he  warmed  up  to  his  theme. 
It  was  a  touching  scene  to  see  the 
bronzed  ac.es  of  the  old  fighters  seated  in 
the  audience  bathed  in  tears  as  they 
listen t-tt  to  the  words  of  their  old  com¬ 
mander. 

At  the  close  of  the  general’s  remarks 
he  was  given  three  rousing  cheers  by  his 
comrades. 

Many  words  of  praise  were  heard  for 
the  playing  of  the  band  selections.  The 
hilarious  feeling  of  the  soldiers  seemed 
infectious  and  they  rendered  t  he  marches 
in  excellent  time  and  tone. 

Mayor  Hartzell,  who  misunderstood 
the  time  he  was  to  welcome  the  old.  sol¬ 
diers,  took  the  platform  and  extended  to 
them  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

The  committee  appointed  to  select  the 
next  meeting  place  aud  officers,  reported 
that  the  next  reunion  will  be  held  at 
Catasauqua. 

The  officers  recommended  were:  Pres¬ 
ident,  Captain  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  of 
Catasauqua;  Secretary,  Col.  Charles  W. 
Abbott,  of  Allentown;  Treasurer,  A.  G. 
Eagle,  of  Catasauqua;  Chaplain,  W.  D. 
C.  Rothrock,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  The  re¬ 
port  was  adopted,  and  the  candidates 
declared  elected.  The  secretary  then 
read  the  minutes  of  the  reunion  at  Al¬ 
lentown  last  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  session  the 
veterans  adjourned  to  the  Central  hotel, 
wbeiie  dinner  was  served. 


Ail  Address  by  Rev. 
the  Local  Historian. 


PARSONS-TAYLOR  HOME  HISTORY 

"William  Parsons  Rocked  Easton  in  Her  Cradle 
and  Watclied  Over  Her  Infant  Foot¬ 
steps  with  Paternal  Solici¬ 
tude-.'— George  Taylor. 
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The  lecture  given  last  evening  at  Hep- 
tasoph  hall  in  the  interest  of  the  Par¬ 
sons-Taylor  Historical  society  by  Eas¬ 
ton’s  well  known  historian,  Rev.  U.  W. 
Condit,  was  not  very  largely  attended 
but  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  of  its  kind  ever  given  in  this 
jjitv.  Dr,  Condit  was  introduced  to  the 

tudience  bv  J.  W.  Wood,  president  of 
he  Parsons-Taylor  Historical  society  of 
his  city.  His  address  follows: 

In  1739  the  first  house  in  Easton  was 
built.  This  house  was  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh.  It  was  a 
.og  house,  and  became  the  centre  of 
Many  stirring  scenes  during  the  years 
1756-7-8.  This  house  became  the  centr- 
bf  those  Indian  gatherings,  where  gov 
brnors  and  diplomats  and  prominent  cit* 
Mens  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  have  met  the  fiery  Teedy- 
uscuug,  the  cool  and  faithful  government 
interpreter  Tatamy,  the  gentle,  shrewd, 
faithful  Paxinosa,  the  daring  Newcastle, 
find  theii  followers,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred.  The  French  and 
Indian  war  was  in  progress.  The  French 
at  Diahoga,  and  the  English  at  Easton, 
were  each  endeavoring  to  enlist  the  favor 
.f  the  Indians.  It  was  this  question 
-which  drew  those  great  treaty-making 
powers  together  at  the  Point.  In  vain 
;h,e  English  tried  to  induce  the  Indians 
l0  meet  them  at  some  other  points.  But 
the  proud  spirit  of  Teedyuscung  wouLu 
ueet  them  at  Easton  or  nowhere. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Easton  in  her  native  wildness, 
ts  topography  is  now  among  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  nation.  _  But 
whether  it  be  an  accident  or  incident 
"that  gave  Easton  <-a  local  habitation  and 
a  name,”  I  will  leave  vou  to  determine. 
On  page  373  of  Condit’s  history  of  Eas- 
iton,  mention  is  made  that  during  the 
[administration  of  Mayor  Chidsey  tt 
'heirs  of  William  Penn  made  a  form, 
demand  for  the  Circle  in  the  Square  of 
this  city  and  that  C,  B.  Taylor,  Bsq.,  ot 
Philadelphia,  who  represented  the  heirs, 
had  entered  the  Circle  and  taken  formal  | 
■  possession  of  the  land;  and  that  the  at- 
tornev  was  elected  therefrom  by  the 


■ 
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mayor.  The  plaintiff  in  the  case  was  | 

William  Stewart,  an  heir-at-law  of  Wil-  j 
iiarn  Penn.  It  was  claimed  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff  that  the  land,  eighty  feet  square,  j 
was  given  to  the  county  and  town  for  ' 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  court  house 
thereon,  and  that  when  the  land  should  j 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose  it  should 
revert  to  the  heirs  of  the  donor. 

The  property  had  ceased  to  be  used 
for  the  intended  purpose,  and  the  heirs 
claimed  the  property.  The  defendants, 
on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the 
grant  to  the  county  created  a  trust  and 
jnot  a  condition,  and  that  the  Penns  had 
thereby  parted  with  their  whole  estate. 

A  verdict  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
defendants.  H.  S.  Cavanaugh,  Esq., 
county  solicitor,  and  H.  J.  Steele,  city  so¬ 
licitor,  represented  the  defendants.  On 
page  479  of  Condit’s  History  of  Easton 
is  found  -  an  account  of  a  visit  of  the  last 
named  gentleman  to  Harrisburg  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  records  in  theinterests  of  their 
client.  And,  while  turning  over  oid  pa¬ 
pers,  they  discovered  a  novelty  in  Eas¬ 
ton’s  history.  They  found  an  account  of  j 
a  survey  of  the  land  upon  which  Easton 
stands,  dating  as  far  back  as  1736,  four¬ 
teen  years  prior  to  the  survey  of  William 
Parsons.  This  survey  extends  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Delaware  300  rods  “to  i 
ye  point,”  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lehigh, 494  rods, and  from  this  point  north 
453  rods  to,the  Bushkili,  thence  563  rods 
to  the  point  of  starting.  This  survey  en¬ 
closes  1,000  acres  owned  by  Thomas 
Penn. 

W  illiam  Parsons  was  born  in  England 
j  on  the  6th  of  May,  1 701.  While  a  youth 
he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  city  was  forty  years  old 
when  Parsons  came  and  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence,  and  began  life  with  all  the  ardor 
and  youthful  zeal  inspired  by  the  ac¬ 
tivity  and  growth  of  the  City  of  Broth¬ 
erly  Love.  He  was  married  at  twenty- 
one,  and  worked  many  years  at  his  trade, 
being  a  shoemaker.  There  are  very  few 
employments  in  which  there  is  so  much 
time  and  so  many  opportunities  for 
study.  His  education  must  have  been 
largely  acquired  after  he  came  to  this 
country. 

How  patiently  he  toiled,  how  carefully 
he  studied,  and  how  successfully  he  mas¬ 
tered  the  science  of  surveying,  appears 
from  the  complete  success’  in  grasping 
the  object  of  ambition.  After  nineteen 
.  years  of  toil,  he  graduated  the  first  in 
his  class.  He  got  his  diploma  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  And  this  diploma 
came  in  the  shape  of  a  state  commission 
as  surveyor-general  of  Penns vlvania. 
The  dream  of  nineteen  years  had  come 
to  pass,  and  the  poor  shoemaker  was 
surveyor  general  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  will  be  seen  as  we  Droceed  why  I 
introduce  the  character  of  a  remarkable 
man  in  this  stage  of  my  address.  Benja¬ 
min  1*  ranklin  was  born  in  1706,  and  was 
almost  five  years  younger  than  William 
Parsons.  As  William  Parsons  went  to 


college  in  bis  shoemaker"  “sE^pf^'  4  O  1 
I  Franklin  went  td  college  in  his  printing  1  &  I 
office. 

When  Franklin  had  got  well  along 
in  his  intellectual  career,  he  established' 
his  Junto  club,  which  developed  iuto  the 
American  Philsophicai  society  in  1768, 
of  which  Franklin  was  the  first  president. 

He  tells  us  on  page  eighty-six  who  were 
the  first  members,  and  among  these  was 
William  Parsons.  Of  him  he  said:  “He 
was  bred  a  shoemaker.  But  lovingread- 
|  ing,  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  share 
I  of  mathematics,  which  he  first  studied 
with  a  view  of  astrology,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  laughed  at.  He  also  became  sur-  | 
vevor  general.”  A  warm  friendship 
sprung  up  between  the  two  men,  which 
lasted  while  Parsons  lived.  As  a  man  is 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  we 
are  glad  to  find  the  founder  of  Easton  in 
good  company,  being  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  the  great  American  philoso- 
1  pher. 

Parsons  retained  the  position  of  sur¬ 
veyor  general  seven  years,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  shattered  health  he  resigned. 

In  1750  he  was  called  to  lay  out  the  town 
of  Easton.  Nicholas  Scull,  being  sur¬ 
veyor  general,  they  acted  together.  Par- 
sods  was  called  to  Easton  to  take  charge 
of  Thomas  Penn’s  interest.  Tne  survey 
being  finished  the  next  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the 
town,  as  it  was  to  be  the  county  town 
Log  houses  would  be  erected  as  families 
moved  in  and  needed  them.  The  first 
house  to  be  built  was  a  jail.  The  jail  ! 
would  of  necessity  be  of  stone.  It  must  ! 
be  solid  material.  There  were  two  rea-  j, 
sons  for  this.  It  was  to  be  used  for  cou-  | 
fining  of  criminals,  and,  in  case  of  | 
trouble  with  the  Indians,  for  shelter  of  j 
mothers  and  children.  This  was  quite  as  ! 
prominent  in  the  mind  of  Parsons,  and  f 
perhaps  more  so.  This  first  jail,  and  first  ; 
county  building,  was  situated  south  of  i 
the  Square,  and  east  of  Third  street.  It 
\  stood  on  the  ground  occupied  bv  Bixier 
&  Correli ,  fronting  on  Third  street.  This 
was  the  first  souice  of  anxiety  in  the  ! 
mind  of  Parsons.  It  was  finished  in  1753. 

IThis  was  a  step  in  advance  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  character. 

The  next  point  of  public  interest  would 
be  a  church  and  school  house.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  not  able  to  build  two  buildings, 
so  he  would  erect  one  which  would 
answer  for  two  purposes,  a  church  and 
school  house.  This  would  be  a  log  struc¬ 
ture.  The  building  contained  three 
rooms,  one  large  and  two  smaller. 

The  house  stood  on  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  Church  and  Sitgreaves  streets. 

Four  years  before,  there  had  been  a 
society  formed  in  England  and  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  poor 

'Germans  in  America.  George  II.  had 
subscribed  largely  to  this  fund.  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  obtained  £30  from  this  source,  and 
he  and  the  people  subscribed  the  re¬ 
mainder.  There  were  over  fifty  names 
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on  the  suDscnption  list.  Some  gave 
money,  some  gave  material,  while  otheis 
gave  work. 

Everyone  did  what  he  couiu.  lhese 
early  peoole  of  Easton  stood  togethei, 
nnplicitlv  following  their  leader  in  this 
public  enterprise.  This  house  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1755.  This  was  Uie  first  school 
House  in  Easton,  and  the  first  free  school 
in  Pennsylvania.  ■ 

This  lo°'  house  was  the  first  church  in 
Easton,  “it  was  a  costly  building  for  the 
town.  In  this  rude  building  the  songs 
of  praise  sounded  just  as  sweetly  as  the 
more  artistic  music  of  to-day.  Ana 
the  exercises  from  the  pulpit  were  just 
as  instructive  and  edifying  as  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  the  present  day,  and  quite  as 

orthodox.  . 

Suddenly  a  report  came,  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  in  a  clear  sky,  of  the  murder  of 
all  the  missionaries  at  Gnaden  Hutten 
(now  Weissport.)  All  was  consternation 
and  alarm  at  Bethlehem  and  Easton.  All 
feared  the  destruction  of  the  town,  and 
the  murder  of  the  people.  The  fall  ol 
Braddock  called  the  Indians  into  activ¬ 
ity.  The  walking  purchase  had  borne 
fruit,  a  fruit  of  carnage. 

The  fiery  Teedyuscung  led  his  duskv 
warriors  to  battles  through  fire  and 
blood.  It  required  a  strong,  courageous 
and  cool  heart  to  shield  Easton  from 
tomahawk  and  ‘scalping  knife.  It  re- 
I  quired  a  steady  hand  to  lead  Easton 
through  the  storm.  And  during  the 
winter  of  1755  and  ’56  this  noble  man 
■  was  awake  while  the  people  slept.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  long,  anxious  nights  he  was 
“rocking  Easton  in  her  cradle.”  Not  a 
sound  of  danger  escaped  his  vigilant  ear. 
His  anxiety  and  wakefulness  further 
shattered  his  health  and  shortened  his 
days.  He  saved  Easton  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  earned  a  monument. 

He  writes  in  a  letter  to  Philadelphia, 
saying:  “I  must  trouble  you  once  more, 
and  it  may  be  the  last  time.  If  I  had  a 
wagon  to  bring  back  the  arms  I  would 
send  off  my  daughter  immediately.”  In 
a  letter  on  page  761,  Vol.  6,  Colonial 
Records,  we  find  the  following;  “1  have 
spent  what  little  cash  I  had  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  service,  and  I  am  compelled  to  send 
this  letter  by  a  private  hand.”  This 
letter  was  sent  to  Hamilton  and  Frank- 

This  private  hand  is  only  accounted 
for  by  a  member  of  his  family^  And 
Grace  is  the  one  who  carried  it  for  her 
father,  that  was  the  private  hand.  A 
magazine,  published  at  the  time,  pub- 
lished  an  article  describing  this  journey 
of  Grace  to  Philadelphia.  This  was  the 
saddest  hour  of  Parson’s  life.  The 
daughter  alone  could  be  spared  and  this 
cost  a  painful  struggle.  If  her  father  de¬ 
sired  it  she  would  go.  The  darkness  in¬ 
creased.  The  roads  were  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  it  was  safer  to  go  in  the  saddle 
than  in  a  wagon.  The  noble  girl  re¬ 
ceived  the  last  fond  kiss  of  her  fathei 
and  mother,  and  mounting  her  steed  she 
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sped  on  her  journey.  It  de: 
like  these  to  develop  hero 
ines.  I  have  hunted  diligent!  _ 
dence  of  her  return  but  I  have"  n 
ceeded. 

By  a  slight  use  of  the  imagination,  we 
see  Parsons  thoughtfully  strolling‘through 
Hamilton  street  (now  Fourth. )  It  is  1750. 
It  is  early  spring  time.  He  seems  to  be 
looking  closely  at  various  localities.  He 
stops  at  Fourth  "and  Ferry.  He  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  place  to  locate  his  home.  He 
has  built  a  house  for  the  county,  a 
church  and  school  house,  and  now  he 
will  build  a  home  for  himself.  The  other 
dwellings  were  of  logs.  He  would  built 
his  of  stone.  The  savages  could  not  burn 
it,  he  would  make  the  walls  so  thick  that 
Indian  arrows  could  not  penetrate  them. 
The  terrible  winter  was  passed,  light 
seemed  beaming  on  his  pathway.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Hoffman  was  the  mason  of  the 
village,  and  quite  likely  ‘did  the  work. 
This  house  was  in  process  of  erection 
when  the  Indian  treaties  began  at  the 
Point,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware 
and  Lehigh.  Prominent  among  the  In¬ 
dians  at  that  time  was  Newcastle.  His 
‘other  gave  him  to  William  Penn,  when 
baby.  The  gift  was  gladly  received. and 
the  Indian  baby  was  educated  as  a  child 
of  the  province. 

The  disffected  Indians  were  located  at 
Diahoga  under  the  influence  of  Teedyus¬ 
cung.  It  would  be  death  to  approach 
them.  But  Newcastle  would  risk  his  life, 
would  go  and  try  to  induce  the  tierce  In¬ 
dian  king  to  come  to  Easton,  and  tell  his 
wrongs  and  seek  redress.  Newcastle  was 
successful.  He  led  the  sturdy  warrior  to 
Easion,  stopped  the  effusion  of  blood 
and  gave  Parsons  time  to  build  his  house. 
The  house  is  itself  a  monument  of  those 
stirring  scenes.  Well  that  it  is  made  of 
solid  material.  It  was  an  aristocratic 
building  ut  that  early  stage  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  It  stood  very  proudly  amoug  the 
log  houses  of  the  town.  Its  historic  asso¬ 
ciations  throw  a  halo  of  glory  around  the 
old  structure. 

The  house  was  finished  in  April,  1757, 
and  Mr.  Parsons  moved  into  his  new 
home.  His  health  was  shattered  from 
“the  wakeful  vigils  of  the  previous  winter. 
He  went  to  the  seashore  for  his  health, 
but  his  work  was  done.  He  returned  to 
Easton  after  a  short  time.  He  perceived 
his  health  was  failing.  He  was  a  noble, 
faithful,  earnest,  honest  man.  He  did 
his  work.  He  was  a  true  friend  of  Easton 
when  she  needed  a  friend.  PI  is  health 
was  impaired,  his  life  was  shortened  in 
toiling  for  her  welfare.  The  successful 
growth  of  Easton  was  the  object  of  his 
prayers,  the  happiness  ol  Easton  the  end 
for  which  he  toiled.  On  the  22nd  of  De¬ 
cember,  1757,  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven.  No  people  ever  lost  a  warmer, 
better  friend  than  Easton  when  William 
Parsons' died.  I  blush  to  say  it,  he  sleeps 
in  a  neglected  graveyard,  and  in  a  ne¬ 
glected  grave.  The  fathers  of  the  town 
rarely,  if  ever,  visit,  his  grave..  If  Mr. 


us  could  have  seen  Grace  at  his 
ide  to  comfort  him  when  dying,  to 
>e.,the  cold  sweat  of  death  from  his 
brow,  it  would  made  the  pain  of  dying 
more  endurable,  but  he  had  given  her  to 
Easton.  Her  name  is  heard  no  more 
after  he  gave  her  the  parting  kiss.  She 
was  one  of  the  noblest  ladies  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Easton.  The  ladies  of  to-day 
should  remember  this  girl  in  keeping  the 
memory  of  her  father  green. 

George  Taylor  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
171(3,  of  English  parents.  His  father 
was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  He  gave 
his  son  an  education  which  prepared  him 
for  the  positions  in  after  life.  It  was  all 
his  father  could  give  him.  His  father 
had  thought  to  have  him  study  medi¬ 
cine,  which  profession  he  began  to  study, 
but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  another  way.  His  mind  was 
turned  toward  America  as  his  future 
home.  He  had  heard  of  a  vessel  about 
to  sail  for  Philadelphia,  and  without  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket  he  started  as  a  re- 
demptioner  for  the  new  world. 

On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  George 
Taylor  bound  himself  to  Mr.  Savage,  who 
paid  the  expense  of  his  crossing  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  hence  Taylor  was  called  a  re- 
demptioner.  Young  Taylor  agreed  to 
work  a  number  of  years  for  Mr.  Savage 
which  he  faithfully  performed.  Mr. 
Savage  had  charge  of  the  Durham  fur¬ 
nace,  about  ten  miles  below  Easton. 
Taylor  was  set  to  work  as  a  coal  heaver, 
that  is  to  till  the  furnace  with  coal  wrhen 
in  blast.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
clerkship.  Time  passed  on,  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  successful,  and  gave  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  Mr.  Savage  died,  and  Taylor 
married  the  widow'  and  became  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  furnace.  He  rose  rapidly.  In 
1754  he  was  a  member  of  the  assembly. 
By  prudence  he  amassed  a  considerable 
property.  While  Mr.  Taylor  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  he  was  on  the 
leading  committees.  He  was  again  elected 
to  represent  Northampton  in  Assembly. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  on  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  committees  to  draw  up  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  thanks  to  the  king  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  stamp  act.  Thirty  years  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Taylor  wras  a  Door  boy  working 
his  way  across  the  Atlantic.  Now  he  is 
appointed  to  confer  with  one  of  mightiest 
rulers  of  globe.  Truly,  truth  is,  some¬ 
times,  stranger  than  fiction. 

In  1"7(3  he  was  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J., 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  watching  the 
movements  of  the  British  fleets,  and 
transmitting  the  news  across  tbe  state  to 
the  city  he  loved,  The  following  letter 
tills  its  own  story: 

Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  October  19,  1776.— 
Sir:  I  can  inform  you  that  two  snips  of 
war  are  now  passing  our  quarters  and 
standing  along  the  shore  to  the  south¬ 
ward;  we  suppose  they  are  bound  for  tbe 


I  canes.  You 


can  depend  uponeverv  word  - 
j  of  intellegence  from  your  humble  and  ■ 
;  obedient  servant. 

George  Taylor. 

P.  S. — We  have  a  fleet  ot  sixty-four' j 
sail  now  lying  at  Sandy  Hook,  inward  j 
j bound. 

To  Thomas  Wharton,  Esq.,  president 
jof  the  committee  of  safety,  Philadelphia,  j 
j  George  Taylor  wars  literally  standing 
on  the  watch  tower  of  freedom,  watch¬ 
ing  the  motions  of  the  foe.  The  roar  of 
battle  had  been  heard  at  Concord,  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Bunker  Hill.  Patriots’  blood 
was  hot.  The  die  was  cast.  The  war 
had  begun  which  was  to  decide  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  government  of  a  continent. 

Taylor  had  not  only  risen  in  official 
position  but  also  in  public  esteem.  He 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  social 
circle,  he  stood  at  the  front,  among  the 
leading  minds  of  the  time.  When  the 
matter  of  resistance  was  brought  to  a 
vote  in  Congress  it  was  seen  there 
was  strength  to  give  the  move  a  suc¬ 
cess.  But  in  the  Penn,  delegation 
there  were  five  against  the  majority, 
and  the  delegation  was  only  earned  by 
the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Morton.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  a  new  choice  of 
representatives  became  a  necessity,  and 
on  the  20th  of  July  the  convention  of 
the  state  proceeded  to  elect  them.  Mr. 
Morton,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Morris  and 
Mr.  Wilson  were  re-elected,  and  in  lieu  of 
the  other  five  gentlemen  were  substituted 
Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Boss,  Mr.  Clymer,  Dr. 
Rush  and  Mr.  Smith.  On  the  same  day 
Mr.  Taylor  took  his  seat  in  Congress, 
and  the  second  day  of  August,  following, 
George  Taylor,  the  redemptioner,  the 
coal  heaver,  the  furnace  clerk,  the  iron 
master,  the  sterling,  unbending  unflinch¬ 
ing  patriot,  the  citizen  and  friend  of 
Easton,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  became  immortal  in  com- 
.pany  with  his  friend,  Dr.  Franklin.  Mr. 
Taylor  thus  became  a  member  of  the 
most  glorious  body  of  men  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  bistory  of  the  world. 

1764  George  Taylor  was  appointed  one 
of  the  trustees  to  build  tbe  court  house, 
-and  he  removed  to  Easton  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  building  was  erected  under 
his  supervision,  and  the  money  passed 
through  his  hands.  As  he  removed  to 
Easton  in  1764,  and  bought  the  Parsons 
house  when  he  came,  he  must  have  lived 
in  the  old  mansion  nearly  seventeen 
years,  as  he  died  in  1781.  At  the  battle 
of  Brandywine,  Lafayette  was  wounded 
and  was  taken  to  Bethlehem  for  surgical 
aid.  While  there  Washington  went  to 
4 see  him,  and  on  his  return  he  passed 
through  Easton  and  passed  a  night  with 
•  Mr.  Taylor.  .  •  .  .  i 

Parsons  built  the  house  and  died,  in  it. 
Taylor  bought  the  house,  listed  in  it  sev¬ 
enteen  years,  and  died  in  it.  Washing¬ 
ton  enjoyed  the  genial  hospitality  of 
Easton’s  famous  citizen.  This  old  his¬ 
toric  building  still  stands  and  mutely 
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It  is  a  national  relic,  it  mutely  tells  of 
the  “times  that  tried  tiren’s  souls.”  It 
is  a  monument  of  the  heroic  deeds  of 
Parsons, Taylor  and  Washington.  Easton 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  grand  old 
structure,  This  old  house  is  sublime  in 
its  history,  grand  in  its  simplicity,  elo¬ 
quent  in  its  glorious  memories,  rich  in 
its  hallowed  associations.  -Its  price  is 
above  gold.  It  has  been  bought  for  pre¬ 
servation  by  patriotic  souls  in  Easton. 

The  burden  is  a  litte  heavy  for  them 
to  carry,  they  need  the  sympathy  of 
patriotic  hearts.  There  is  no  city  in 
the  middle  states  growing  any  faster 
than  Easton.  This  city  has  ample 
room  for  growth.  These  beautiful  val¬ 
leys  and  sloping  hillsides  are  to  be 
covered  with  happy  and  thriving 
thousands.  And  the  generation  to 
come  will,  sing  your  praise  for  preserving 
this  glorious  relic  of  the  heroic  age  of  our 
city  and  nation.  The  associations  which 
cluster  around  this  old  building  will  grow 
in  interest  as  time  rolls  on.  It  is  duty  to 
preserve  this  plain  old  structure' with  all 
hallo  wed  Smemorias  for  many  generations 
to  come. 
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EASTON’S  STANDING  DISGRACE. 


The  Burial  Place  of  the  Founders  of  the  Beautiful 

City  at  the  Forks  of  the  Oelaware,  a  Jungle 
of  Weeds  and  Briars. 

Editor  Free  Tress:  A  year  ago  attention 
was  called  through  your  columns  to  the 
neglected  and  deplorable 'condition  of  the 
Fifth-street  or  German  Reformed  burial 
ground,  the  testing  place  of  the  founders 
of  your  city,  the  accepted  property  of  a 
Christian  denomination  which  prides  itself 
on  its  antiquity  in  that  its  existence  dates 
from  the  founding  of  the  town,  and  its 
present  church  edifice  from  the  days  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  when  within  its  walls 
lay  the  wounded  from  the  battles  at  Tren- 
i  ton,  Princeton,  Brandywine  and  German- 
I  town,  and  where  distinguished  men  of  the 

I  province  gathered  to  make  a  treaty  with 
f  the  Indians. 

A  visit  on  Memorial  Day,  to  this  sacred 
spot,  shows  that  the  suggestions  made  a 
\  >  year  ago  for  its  care,  have  been  fruitless, 

|  and  the  God’s-acre  of  the  fathers  of  your 
j  town  is  now  even  in  a  worse  condition 
I  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  In  my  walk 
j  through  the  accessible  portions  of  the 
,  ground  I  found  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of 


■  Easton,  which  he  selected  one 

"  fifty  years  ago  for  the  town’s  bu _ _ 

and  where  he  was  laid  to  rest  one  bu _ 

and  forty- one  years  iago.  A  thoughtful 
resident  of  the  neighborhood  has  decorated 
it  each  Memorial  Day  for  twenty  years. 
Here  also  I  saw  the  grave  of  Easton’s  first 
Burgess,  who  in  the  colonial  period 
was  prominent,  and  whose  battalion  of 
riflemen  of  the  Revolutionary  War  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Washington  Irving  in  his  “Life 
of  General  Washington”  for  distinguished 
services  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island;  Law¬ 
rence  Erb,  another  officer  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  his  wife,  the  parents  of  Governor 
Wolf ’8  wife,  and  two  children  of  Governor 
Wolf,  lie  alongside  of  each  other  in  sunken 
graves;  pious  “Father”  Pomp,  who  minis¬ 
tered  to  the  Reformed  element  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  more  than  fifty  years,  lies  here, 
as  do  many  others,  once  well-known  resi¬ 
dents. 

I  met  a  stranger  in  this  graveyard— a 
Philadelphian, he  told  me— a  distinguished- 
looking  man  of  63,  who  was  searching  for 
the  grave  of  his  father,  who  was  buried 
here  fifty  or  more  years  ago.  The  tears  in 
his  eyes  showed  his  disappointment  at  not 
finding  the  spot  he  so  earnestly  sought,  and 
he  was  horrified  at  the  disrespect  shown 
the  dead  by  the  custodians  of  this  sacred 
ground.  It  is  doubtful  whether  another 
such  disgrace  exists  anywhere  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania— yes,  in  all  of 
these  United  States.  Will  another  year— 
the  closing  of  this  century  and  of  150  years 
of  Easton’s  history— show  the  same  want  of 
respect  for  those  who  made  possible  the 
Easton  of  to-day.  w. 
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Rev.  Condit  on  Taylor’s  History. 

Editor  Free  Press:  Quite  recently  I  de¬ 
livered  a  lecture  on  the  early  history  of 
Easton.  In  yonr  paper  very  soon  after 
appeared  an  article  which  has  led  me  to 
prepare  two  or  three  articles,  in  which  I 
shall  endeavor  to  place  before  the  pnb'ic 
a  clear  statement  of  what  may  be  known 
of  the  early  history  of  George  Taylor,  and 
give  my  authorities  for  my  assertions.  To 
show  you  the  difficulties  which  beset  my 
path,  I  give  yon  to-day  a  letter  written  by 
Thomas  McKean,  Chief  Justice  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  This  letter  was  dated  September 
26,  1796,  at  Philadelphia.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  Esq  , 
Secretary  of  State  for  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  engaged  at  that  time  publishing  a  new 
edition  of  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania: 

Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  19th  instant,  re¬ 
specting  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
should  not  have  remained  so  long  unan¬ 
swered,  if  the  duties  of  my  office  of  Chief 
Justice  had  not  engrossed  my  whole  atten¬ 
tion  while  the  court  was  sitting.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  I  have  been  led  to  think 
less  unfavorably  of  scepticism  than  former¬ 
ly.  So  many  things  have  been  misrepre¬ 
sented,  misstated*  and  erroneously  printed 
(with  seeming  authenticity)  under  my  own 
eye,  as  in  my  opinion  to  render  those  who 
donbt  of  everything  being  not  altogether 
inexcusable.  The  publication  of  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence  on  the  Fourth  of 
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JdTy,  1776,  as  printed  in  the  journals  of 
Congress  (Vol.  11,  page  241)  and  also  in  the 
acts  of  most  public  bodies  since,  so  far  as 
respects  the  names  of  the  delegates  or  dep¬ 
uties  who  made  that  Declaration,  has  led 
to  the  above  reflection.  By  the  printed  pub¬ 
lications  referred  to,  it  would  appear  as  if 
the  55  gentlemen  whose  names  are  there 
printed,  and  none  other,  were  on  that  day 
personally  present  in  Congress,  and  assent¬ 
ing  to  the  Declaration;  whereas  the  truth 
is  otherwise.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  not  members  of  Congress  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1776,  namely:  Matthew 
Thornton,  Benjamin  Rash,  George  CJymer, 

I  James  Smith,  George  Taylor  and  George 
!  Ross.  The  five  last  named  were  not  chosen 
(delegates  until  the  twentieth  of  that 
month;  the  first  not  until  the  twelfth  of 
!  September  following,  nor  did  he  take  his 
seat  in  Congress  until  the  fourth  of  Nj- 
vember,  which  was  four  months  after. 
The  Journals  of  Congress  (Vol.  11,  pages 
277  and  442),  as  well  as  those  of  the  As-  I 
sembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (page  ! 
53),  and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ne  w 
Hampshire,  establish  these  facts.  Al¬ 
though  the  six  gentlemen  named  had  been 
very  active  in  the  American  cause,  and 
some  of  them  to  my  own  knowledge, 
warmly  in  favor  of  independence  previous 
to  the  day  on  which  it  was  declared,  vot 
I  personally  know  that  none  of  the  n 
were  in  Congress  on  that  day.  Modesty 
should  not  rob  any  man  of  his  just  honor 
when  by  that  honor  bis  modesty  cannot  l  e 
offended.  My  name  is  not  in  the  printed 
journals  of  Congress  as  a  party  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  this, like 
an  error  in  the  first  concoction, has  vitiate  d 
most  of  the  subsequent  publications;  and 
yet  the  fact  is  I  was  then  a  member  ot  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  was 
personally  present  in  Congress  and  voted  io 
favor  of  independence  on  the  Fourth  of 
J^y.,  1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration 
after  it  had  been  engrossed  on  parchment, 
where  my  name,  in  my  own  handwriting, 
still  appears.  Henry  Wianer  was  also  in 
Congress,  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
voted  for  independence.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  misstatement  in  the  printed  jour-  ! 
nal  happened.  The  manuscript  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  journal  has  no  names  annexed  to  ti  e 
Declaration  of  Independence,  nor  has  the 
secret  journal;  but  it  appears  by  the  latter 
that  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  1776,  the 
Congress  directed  that  it  should  be  en¬ 
grossed  on  parchment,  and  signed  by  every 
member,  aud  that  it  was  so  produced  on 
the  2d  of  August  and  signed.  This  is  in¬ 
terlined  iD  the  secret  journal,  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Charles  Thompson,  Esq.,  the 
Secretary.  The  present  Secretary  of  State 
,  of  the  United  States  and  myself  have  late- 
!  ,y  examined  the  journals  and  seen  this. 
The  j  lurnal  was  first  printed  by  John  Dun¬ 
lap  in  1778,  and  probably  copies,  with  the 
names  then  signed  to  it,  were  printed  ia 
August, 1776,  and  that  Mr.  Dunlap  printed 
the  names  from  one  of  them.  I  have  now 
sir,  given  you  a  true,  though  brief  account 
of  this  affair,  and,  as  you  are  engaged  in 


favorable  opporfunTtv  ‘0  7°a  for  tbe 

this  information  •  “Veylng  to 

-7  U,°o?tt  yoi 

j  particular  esteem. P  am’  Slr>  W1(b 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

I  Al§^%JpTnnsy£L  ESQ  ’  Se°^' 

loose  by  the  L.  .  has  been  left 

j  by  all  the  students  of  our  k-edged 

j  that  the  early  life  of  Georup  Ta  f  bistory, 

_  U.  W.  CONDIT.  - 
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Celebration  at  Emmanuel’s 
Church,  Petersville. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  CHURCH 


Records  That  Extend  Back  to  1723.  The  Oc 
casion  celebrated  In  Fitting  Manner. 
Reunion  and  Crave  Dec¬ 
orating. 


One  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  church  history  of  this  county  this 
year,  was  the 'celebration  Tuesday,  of! 
the  seventh  quarter  centennial  of  the- 
Emmanuel’s  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
congregations,  Petersville,  Lehigh  town¬ 
ship.  In  connection  with  the  celebra-  f 
tiou  a  reunion  was  held  of  the  pastors 
officers,  members  and  Sunday  school 
teachers  and  scholars  who  were  at  any 
tune  connected  with  the  congregations. 

It  proved  to  be  a  most  happy  event 
and  the  perfect  weather  combined  with 
a  weh  arranged  and  perfectly  carried  out 
program,  served  to  attract  a  great  crowd 
to  witness  the  exercise  of  the  day. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,500  people  were  in 
attendance,  many  of  them  from  a  dis- 
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kincc.  i 

There  are  few  churches  that  can  boast 
of  an  older  and  most  conspicuous  record, 
the  first  church  having  been  built  m 
1728  the  present  commodious  edifice 
having  been  erected  in  1850  and  re. 
paired  in  1889.  The  last  celebration  of 
the  kind  was  held  in  1873  when  the 
sesquicentennial  was  observed. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  by  an 
anthem  by  the  choir  well  rendered,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  turn  by  the  invocation,  a  hymn, 
scripture  readiug,  the  repetition  of  the 
apostles’  creed  and  a  hymn. 

These  divine  preliminaries  having  been 
gone  through  with  Rev.  J.  E.  bmith,  of 
Bath,  the  Reformed  pastor  of  the  church, 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome  to  those 
assembled.  The  response  whs  made  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Ritter,  of  Bath.-  After  a 
hymn  Rev.  J.  A.  Danner  delivered  the 
address  of  the  morning,  based  on  Zach., 
6:  13,  followed  by  five  minute  addresses 
bv  Rev’s.  J.  G.  Rupp,  David  Kuntz,  Rob¬ 
ert  Lisberger,  Emmanuel  Cressman, 
George  J.  Lisberger,  W.  J.  Andres,  H.  J. 
Kuder  and  D.  Hoflman,  Esq. 

Another  anthem  by  the  choir  and  the 
doxology  concluded  the  services  of  the 
morning.  Rev.  W.  H.  Hoch  pronounced 
the  benediction.  .  . 

Immediately  after  the  services  in  the 
church  the  procession  was  started 
to  the  cemetery  adjoining  the 
church,  where  the  graves  of  de¬ 
ceased  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tions  had  been  beautifully  decorated 
by  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 
Tho  sAwices  in  God’s  acre  were  most  im- 
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The  services  in  God’s  acre  were  most  im 
pressive.  After  the  rendering  of  the 
processional,  the  hymn,  “Ruhet  word 
ihr  Todten  Beine,”  was  sang  by  the 
assembled  throng  and  addresses  by 
\  Rev’s.  S.  F.  Hartzell  and  David  Kuntz, 
''of  Nazareth  were  listened  to.  The  ser- 
vices  concluded  with  the  plaintive  hymn, 
“Asleep  in  Jesus.’’ 

The  services  in  the  cemetery  ended, 
the  assembled  throngs  partook  of  dinner 
provided  for  all  in  rich  abundance  by 
the  members  of  the  congregations. 

The  afternoon  services  were  begun  by 
a  devotional  opening  service  followed  by 
an  address  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Horne  of  Al¬ 
lentown,  and  a  hymn  in  which  the  con- 
°regation  joined.  Historical  sketches 
of  the  congregation  followed  and  after 
another  hvinn  an  address  by  Rev.  U.  O. 
Bilvius  was  attentively  listened  to. 

In  their  order  came  an  anthem  by  the 
/ choir,  the  reading  of  letters  of  regret 
\from  those  who  were  not  able  to  attend 
land  five  minute  addresses.  The  services 
i of  the  afternoon  concluded  with  a  fare- 
;  well  address  by  the  pastor  of  the  Lutn- 
<eran  congregation,  Rev.  J.  J.  Reitz,  and 
the  singing  of  the  doxology. 

On  the  whole  the  reunion  was  a  highly 
enjoyable  one  and  proved  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess  in  every  respect.  The  singing  of 
anthems  by  the  choir  was  very  accepta¬ 
ble.  .  ,  , 

As  a  memento  of  the  reunion,  John 
Smith  and  family,  of  Northampton 
(Stemton)  presented  three  beautiful  altar 


/ 


chairs  to  the  church,  a  gift  that  was 
thankfully  received.  The  Smith  fa 
were  former  members  of  the  church. 


REV-  J  J.  REITZ. 


SKetch  of  the  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Congrega 
tion. 


The  following  sketcn  of  Rev.  J.  J. 
Reitz  with  a  few  changes  is  taken  from 
Chapman’s  biographical  record  of  Le¬ 
high.  Northampton  and  Carbon  coun¬ 
ties,”  published  in  1894: 

Rev.  James  J.  Reitz,  A.  M.,  holds  the 
pastorate  of  the  Lutheran  chuich  m 
Walnutport,  St.  Paul’s  church,  (Indian- 
land)  in  Lehigh  township  and  Emma- 


REV.  J.  J.  REITZ, 
Lutheran  Pastor. 


nuel’s  (Petersville)  in  Moore  township, 
Northampton  county.  Rev.  Reitz  was 
born  near  Lynnport,  Lehigh  county,  Dec¬ 
ember  13,  1859,  and  is  the  son  of  Benja¬ 
min  and  Leah  (Philips)  Reitz,  also  born 
in  that  county.  The  family  is  a  very 
old  and  honored  one  in  that  locality,  tne 
great  grandfather  of  our  subject,  Lorenz 
Reitz,  having  been  raised  in  Saucon  to 
which  his  father  and  mother  had  come 
from  Germany  about  tbe  middle  of  last 
century,  and 'from  which  place  Lorenz 
Reitz  at  his  maturity  went  to  Lynn 
township,  where  he  settled  and  lived, 
and  where  now  many  of  his  descendants 
are  living.  Benjamin  Reitz  was  a  miller 
by  trade,  to  which  he  added  later 
the  occupation  of  a  farmer. 

James  J.,  of  this  sketch,  was  conse¬ 
quently  reared  to  farm  pursuits,  although 
he  acquired  a  limited  knowledge  of  tne 
milling  business.  Plis  primary  studies 
were  carried  on  in  the  district  school, 


EYIMANUEL’S  CHURCH,  Petersville. 


which  hlT  attended  quite  regularly  until 
|  reaching  his  fifteenth  year.  Then,  pass- 
j  ing  the  examination,  he  was  awarded  a 
teacher’s  certificate,  and  the  following 
year  began  teaching  school,  following 
that  occupation  during  three  winters. 
During  the  summer  season  he  attended 
the  Edinboro  State  Normal  school  in 
Erie  county,  this  state,  and  in  1880  he; be¬ 
came  a  student  in  Muhlenberg  college  in 
Allentown,  where  he  took  a  four  years’ 
course  and  was  graduated  with  the"  class 
of  ’84  as  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  1884  Mr.  Reitz,  deciding  to  follow 
the  ministry,  entered  the  Lutheran 
Theological  seminary  at  Philadelphia, 
from  which  institution  he  was  graduated 
'  in  1887.  During  the  vacation  of  1885  he 
conducted  a  private  school  in  New 
|  Tripoli,  which  had  for  its  object  the  pre¬ 
paring  of  teachers  for  public  school 
work, 

During  the  summer  of  1886,  he  took 
the  elementary  and  intermediate  courses 

in  Hebrew  at  Dr.  W.  R.  Harper’s  He- 

- 


brew  summer  school  in  theTJciaker  City. 
Dr.  Harper  was  then  president  of  Yale 
i  college,  and  conducted  the  summer 
)  scrrobfs  in  Hebrew  Uirougtiout  the 
country.  He  is  now  the  well  known 
president  of  Chicago  Universitv.  YVe 
see  from  the  foregoing  that  Rev.  ’  Reitz, 
received  a  thorough  education  for  which 
lie  is  duly  grateful  to  his  worthy  parents 
In  the  fall  of  1887,  Re,.  Reitz  took 
,  chaige  of  the  two  churches  mentioned  in 
our  opemng  paragraph,  in  the  work  of 
which  he  is  very  successful.  For  several 
years  he  made  his  home  in  the  Lutheran 
parsonage  at  Cherryville.  but  in  1893  he 
moved  to  Walnutport,  where  owns  “a 
beautiful  home  with  a  fewT  acres  of  land. 
He  is  a  very  popular  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel  and  not  only  is  he  highly  esteemed 
by  the  members  of  his  own  chapel  but 

SndnamMS  thue  synon-vrn  for  integrity 
P1  obity  wherever  known. 

,™arrlfoe  of  our  subject  with 
Miss  Ada  J.  Folhveiler  wfas  cele¬ 
brated  March  12,  1889.  The  1 
JS— the  daughter  of  Charles  and 


^ieiulyTFo!hfeil«r,  oT  Tamaquu7.  aricttT] 
'(Sister  of  exiAssemblyniao  Warren  T, 
Follweiler,  ancl  by  her  union  with  Rev. 
Reitz  there  has  been  born  a  son,  Charles 
Benjamin,  who  is  now  (September  1898) 
eight  years  old. 

The  congregations  over  which  our  sub¬ 
ject  has  charge  are  independent  of  the 
control  of  any  synod.  And  when  sev- 
eral  years  ago  a  difficulty  'arose  between  | 
one|of  hiscongregations(Itidianland)  and  j 
a  Lutheran  synod  as  to  whether  the  con-  j 
gregation  should  be  under  the  jurisdic-  i 
tion  of  the  svnod,  Rev.  Reitz  was  re¬ 
quested  to  resign  from  the  synod  which 
he  accordingly  did  as  fol.  ovs: 

“Cherryville,  Pa.,  Slay  20,  1893. 

To  the  President  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ad¬ 
jacent  States: 

Since  my  congregation  has  decreed 
‘our  pastor  shall  sever  his  connection 
with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Minis- 
“tefium  of  Pennsylvania  and  Adjacent 
States;’  I  do  hereby  declare  that  1  with¬ 
draw  from  ‘I he  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ad¬ 
jacent  States,’  and  that  mv  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  body  is  severed;  and  1 
further  derr  and  that  from  hence¬ 
forth  I  am  not  to  be  considered  as  a 

member  of  that  bodyn__)^  . , 

-  I  therefore  request  you)  the  president, 
to  grant  me  the  customary  certificate  o 
good  standing  up  to  the  time  of  my 
withdrawal  and  of  the  cessation  Oi  my 
connection  with  that  body. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  J.  Reitz. 

In  a  lawsuit  which  the  said  Indianland 
congregation  had,  which  was  tried  at 
Easton  in  1896,  the  independence  of  said, 
congregation  was  sustained,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  pastor  in  which  the  honor¬ 
able  judge  decreed:  “and  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Reitz,  the  pastor  of  this  church, 
left  him.  individually,  no  longer  subject 
to  its  (synod’s)  discipline.” 

In  1887  Muhlenberg  college  conferred 
„  upon  Rev.  Mr,  Reitz  the  degree  of  Mas- 
i  ter  of  Arts.  Since  devoting  bis  life  to 

-  the  salvation  of  others,  he  has  been 
greatly  prospered,  and  his  well  balanced 
and  well  stored  mind  and  manly  char¬ 
acter  have  won  for  him  popularity 
l  among  the  parishioners. 


REV.  J.  E-  SMITH 


The  Life  and  the  Pastorate  of  the  Reformed 
pastor  of  Emmanuel’s  Church. 

1  Rev.  Jonathan  E.  Smith  was  born  on 
April  4,  1850,  in  Weisenburg  township, 
Lehigh  county,  and  is  the  son  of  Elias 
and  Salome  Smith,  both  natives  of  Le¬ 
high  county,  but  now  deceased. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
|  schools  of  his  native  township  and  later 
!  in  turn  attended  the  academy  of  Profes- 
I  sor  Charles  Swartz  at  Bethlehem,  the 


Key  stone  State  formal  school  at 
town  and  Ursinus  college  at  Collegevi  . 

During  the  five  years  prior  to  going  to 
college  he  taught  school  in  Lehigh 
county  and  for  five  years  after  leaving 
college  he  taught  in  tbe  Northwestern 
University  at  Watertown,  Wis.  a  Lu¬ 
theran  institution.  That  university  con¬ 
ferred  nnnn  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor 


of  Arts. 

Returning  to  Pennsylvania  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  theological  course  at  Ursinus 
college,  and  in  1877  was  licensed  to 
pieach.  On  October  20,  1877,  he  was 
elected  by  unanimous  vote  as  pastor  of 
the  Moore  township  charge  comprising 
the  congregations  of  Big  Moore,  Little 
Moore  and  Emmanuel’s  at  Petersville. 


REV.  J.  E.  SMITH, 
Reformed  Pastor. 


Later  Bushkill  Centre  was  added.  In 
1892  Ursinus  college  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

On  May  12,  1886,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Maria  C.  Bartholomew,  daughter  of 
George  and  Amanda  E.  Bartholomew’,  of 
Bath.  Up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  on 
January  16,  1891),  she  proved  herself  a 
most  devoted  wife  and  a  faithful  assistant 
to  her  husband  in  his  work  of  the  pas¬ 


torate, 

During  the  twenty-one  years  in  which 
Rev.  Smith  has  labored  with  the  charge 
he  has  met  with  more  than  passing  suc¬ 
cess  and  his  popularity  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregations  of  w’hich  he 
has  charge  tells  of  his  agreeable  per- 

S°nANVOLDl*LACE  OF  WORSHIP- 


History  of  Emmanuel’s  Church,  near  Peters¬ 
ville,  Northampton  County,  Pa. 

To  write  a  history  of  this  old  church  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task,  because  some 
of  tbe  records  are  wanting,  and  the  ma- 1 


' 
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termr at  our  commamns  meagre,  'BSine 
of  the  records  of  the  church  are  in  good 
preservation,  we  are  glad  to  state.  These 
together  with  the  civil  records,  synodical 
records,  records  from  neighboring 
churches,  the  church  and  graveyard,  and 
tradition,  enable  us  with  hard  labor  to 
prepare  somewhat  of  a  history. 

It  is  now  a  settled  tact  that  Ernman 
uel’s  church  was  organized  and  built  in 
the  year  1723,  as  a  union  church  for  Lu¬ 
theran  and  .Reformed.  The  year  1723 
brings  us  back  to  the  early  history  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  only  thirty-two 
-years  after  William  Penn  settled  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Let  us  first  take  a  general  view  of  the 
Country  about  Emmanuel’s  church  as  it 
was  then  in  1723. 

The  history  of  the  founding  of  Em¬ 
manuel’s  church  antedates  that  of  the 
socalled  “Irish  settlement”  in  Allen  town¬ 
ship  under  William  and  Thomas  Craig 
ami  others  between  the  years  1728  and 
1733. 

It  autedates  the  Moravian  settlements 
at  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem  in  1740,  and 
also  the  building  started  bv  Rev.  George 
Whitefield  at  Nazareth  in  1739. 

It  antedates  the  history  of  Egypt 
church  in  Lehigh  county,  founded  in 
1733  by  Rev.  J.  Henry  Goetschins,  and 
also  Saucon  church. 

^  It  antedates  the  Moravian  church  at 
Emaus,  Lehigh  county,  begun  1742. 

It  antedates  the  Lutheran  church  of 
Macungie  of  1750. 

It  antedates  the  coming  to  America  of 
the  pioneer  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  in  1742. 

It  antedates  the  oldest  Lutheran  synod 
in  America  of  1748 


It  antedates  the  founding  of  Easton 


(East  town)  in  1750  at  the  forks  of  the 
Delaware,  and  also  the  log  house  there 
of  David  Martin  built  in  1739. 

It  antedates  the  state  road  from  Eas¬ 
ton  to  Reading  laid  out  in  1758 _ 

It  antedates  the  founding  oTAnienA 
I  town  by  James  Allen  in  "  1762,  and 

I  “Allen’s  house”  at  that  place  which 
Surveyor  J.  Schulze  mentions  in  his  re¬ 
port  of  laying  out  the  road  from  Easton 
to  Reading  in  1753. 

The  turbulent  times  of  the 

French  and  Indian  war,  the 

Indian  massacres,  and  the  year  1756 
when  the  Provincial  government  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  stationed  twenty-five  sol¬ 
diers  in  “Peter  Doll’s  blockhouse,”  about 
one  mile  west  of  Emmanuel’s  church,  to 
,  protect  the  settlers,  the  terrible  Indian 
massacre  at  “Gnaaen  Huetten,”  which 
1  excited  also  this  locality,  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  and  “Fries’  Rebellion,”  in 
which  some  of  the  people  from  this  sec- 
j  ticm  were  engaged, —  all  these  happened 
long  after  the  founding  of  Emmanuel’s 
(church,  when  already  tbe  remains  of 
|  many  of  the  founders  of  said  church 
rested  quietly  in  the  graveyard  at  the 
side  of  the  church. 

•  naturally  ice  came 


’  A; 

j  ki  ' 
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ese  settlers  c  Arr e  yidenceliom WJ  lue 
fact  that  they  were  mostlv  Germans  who 
sought  homes  in  this  New  World,  ic 
order  that  they  migbt  either  escape  tlM 
religious  persecutions  of  Europe  or  better 
their  temporal  welfare.  At  that  time, 
l/—j,  and  prior  to  it,  the  two  main  land¬ 
ing  places  for  passengers  from  Europe  to 
this  section  of  the  country  were  New 
iork  and  Philadelphia.  It  is  no  doubt 
in  place  to  give  an  extract  from  “Fron¬ 
tier  korts  of  Pennsylvania,  1895,  Vol  1  ” 
page  322: 

Dupui’s  Fort. 

, ,  itulsilot  generally  known  that  proba¬ 
bly  the  first  settlements  in  Pennsylvania 
were  not  on  the  Delaware  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  but  some  hundred  miles  up  that 
nver  at  Shawnee,  in  Monroe  county, 
neai  Stroudsburg.  They  were  made  by 
the  Low  Dutch  or  Hollanders,  from  New 
Netherlands,  on  the  fertile,  low  lands 
along  the  Delaware,  called  after  the  In- 
dians;  occupying  them,  the  “Minisink 
Hats.  These  lands  lay  on  both  sides  of 
ol  the  river  for  a  number  of  miles.  When 
the  first  settlement  was  made  is  un¬ 
known  and  could  not  be  ascertained 
even  from  those  living  there  in  1787 
generally  the  grandchildren  of  the  origi- 

thnfSwtlei jvh°  vvere  merely  aware  r 
that  it  antedated,  many  years,  Penn’s, 
purchase  in  1682.  Those  who  first  came 
seem  to  have  been  Holland  miners  who 
made  a  good  road  about  100  miles  long 
from  Esq  pus  (now  Kingston)  on  the 
Hudson  river  to  the  Mine  Holes  on  the 
Jeiseyside  of  the  Delaware  river  near 
Stroudsburg.  Tradition  has  it  thatmuch 
oi e  was  hauled  from  thence  over  the  mine 
road,  as  it  was  called,  to  Esopus,  but  of 
what  character  is  not  known.  Seeing 
the  extreme  fertility  of  the  low  lands 
the  Hutch  soon  occupied  them 
and  hauled  their  produce  over  this  same 
road  to  Esopus,  their  market.  When 
later  the  English  reached  them  thev 
found  a  people  who  knew  nothing  of 
Philadelphia,  William  Penn  or  the  pro¬ 
priety  government.  Captain  John  Van 
Etten,  of  Fort  Hyndshaw  and  Fort  Ham¬ 
ilton,  was  one  of  the  descendants  of 

these  ongiualDutch  settlers.  *  *  *  * 

When  we  remember  that  these  people, 
and  others,  had  been  living  for  years  on 
their  plantations,  many  of  them  pur¬ 
chased  fairly  from  the  Indians,  which  at 
considerable  expense  and  labor  had  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
ana  were  then  suddenly  confronted  bv 
the  English  from  Philadelphia  who 
bluntly  told  them  the  lands  were  theim 
and  that  they  would  either  be  obliged 
to  purchase  them  over  again  or  leave 
them,  we  can  readily  believe  that  they 
did  not  have  the  most  cordial  feelingf 
towards  the  English.” 

From  the  foregoing  statement  as  well 
as  from  other  sources  it  is  very  evident 
that  many  of  the  original  German  settlers 
came  to  New  York  and  from  there  over 


A 


that  “mine  road”  from  Kington  on  the 


sburg  on  the  Dela ware, 


^.nd  those  who  settled  iiT^his  locality, 
went  twenty-live  miles  further  southwest 
from  Stroudsburg',  or  as  it  wa^  called  then 
“Minisink.”  Possibly  some  may  have 
come  also  from  Philadelphia^  There  is, 
conclusive  evidence  from  deecfs,  records,! 
and  landmarks,  that  long  before  1723, j 
there  were  a  number  of  settlers  occupy-, 
ing  the  fertile  lands,  south,  o 
mountains  in  the  wes  jrn  >ai *  « 
amDton  county  or  at  and  near 
manuel’s  church  of  which  we  write. 

Tn  the  year  1723  there  were  not  the 

many  green  fields  and  comfortable  homes 

S”  see  now  in  the  we*™ P»‘ « 
Northampton  county.  0n^,phe,'^0.ite 
there  was  a  family  living.  The  hvome 
places  seem  to  have  been  whnre  spnn»s 
!  abounded  to  insure  good  watei  lhe 
mnrliest  homes  were  geneially  located 
near  a  spring.  Those  German  immigrants 
were  used  to  churches  and  schools  m  then 
fit  her!  and  which  tliev  had  left,  and 
therefore  they  attended  to  that  “atterm 


I  their  new  county  as  soon  as  they  were 
!  „Kie  Accordingly  the  citizens  ot  Lehig  , 
Ato,  an“  Moore  township?  organrsed 
'  themselves  into  a  congregation,  and  m 
theTear  1723  built  Emmanuel’s  church 
These  German  immigrants  were  geneia 

•it  that  time  either  Lutheran  oi  1 
at  mat  m  built  a  union 

and  lteforLei  church,  and  a 

scltoolhouse  near  by  for  et}ucat'“^  '(j 
j  children.  They  were  mostly  pool,  and 
therefore  in  order  to  save  expense  and  in 
order  to  prevent  disharmony  they  built 
their  church  and  school  m  common. 

Anvone  who  visits  Emmanuel  s  cnuicti 

Snr^l^cSfi?  SuSm.  It 

commands  a  view  for 

Stttad  an  object  in  electing ^ch a 

S,r  SS  1A  piace  “  t  *[r 

stray  settlers,  and  there  no  doubt  they 

calculated  to  take  refuge  nt  case  of  at- 
,  t  ick-  from  the  Indians  oi  otnet  un 
friendly  foes.  They  may  have  heard  o' 
the  Pea  nod  war  in  Connecticut  in  ibd/ , 
when  a  hostile  tribe  of  Indians  attempted 
to  kill  the  settlers;  or  they  may  hav 

known  of  King  Philip  s  wa  n  - 
England  in  1675  when  King  Plnhp  witn 
manv  thousand  Indians  waged  a  heice 
war  against  the  settlers.  It  may  also  be 
remarked  that  the  European  nations, 
England  France  and  Holland,  were  fre- 
S  at  war  which  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  colonies  in  the  uevv  woild, 
such  as  King  William's  war  (lh«9-1697) 
Oueen  Ann’s  war  (1/02-D  13).  But  tnese 
German,  forefathers  were  a  peace-loving 
people  and  therefore  they  went  into >  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  here  they 
found  a  place  where  William  lenn,  the 

'^“r!ST!n8m"ytbei‘r 
SSSSrtiW  they  .^fectea  tbeUofty 

could  inspect  the  surrounding  helds^an^ 


tomes  for  miles.  . 

Let  us  now  examine  the  recoids  ot . 
manuel’s  church  which  are  accessible 
The  earliest  record  ot  which  we  know 


started  in  1763.  There  may  have 


was  siiuteu  iuiiw.  ^ 

been  others  for  the  first  forty  years.  This 
is  a  large  record  book  in  leather  binding, 
foolscap  size,  of  about  350  pages,  m 
good  preservation.  The  book  was  most 
like! /procured  at  the  instigation  of  that 
annals  making  Lutheran  minister  John 

Andrew  Friderichs,  whose  name  is  ie- 
corcled  on  the  title  page  of  this  lecoid 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  who  was 
instrumental  in  getting  a  similar  recoid 


book  for  St.  Paul’s  church  in  1762,  and 
one  no  doubt  for  Upper  Milford,  at  which 
place  he  preached  also. 

The  title  page  of  said  record  book  is 
in  German,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
early  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 
in  America,  and  translated  into  English 

is  as  follows:  ,  ,,  , 

“Union  Church  Book 
of  the 

Lutheran  and  Reformed  Congregations 
in 

Moore  Township.  Northampton  County, 
in  the  Province  ot  Pennsylvania 
in  which  will  he  recorded: 

(1)  The  Baptized. 

(2)  The  Confirmed. 

(3)  These  going  to  preparatory  seivice 

and  communion. 

(4)  The  regularly  married,  and 

(5)  The  deaths.  „ 

Procured  and  started  in  the  month  of 

July  and  in  the  yeai^  of  our  Loid  anci 

Savior  Jesus  Christ,  1763. 

John  Andrew  Friderichs,  V.  V. •  ■>*• 

The  baptisms  recorded  number  114  ant 
seem  to  be  in  the  handwriting  ot  two 
persons,  and  no  doubt  in  that  of  theWo 
ministers,  John  Andrew  Fndench 
(Lutheran)  and  John  Egidms  Heckei 

(1  The following  are  a  fev\  of  the  bap- 

tl  The  first  baptism  recorded  is:  “Anno, 
1775  March  15,  a  son  was  born  to  Hem  j 
Schup  and  wife,  Mary  Elizabeth,  and 
was  baptized  April  13,  the  sponsors  weie 
Casper  Doll  and  Philip  Schuck  and 
Anna  Margareth  Doll  and  Anna  Mar- 
gareth  Mombouer,  and  was  named 
Philip.” 

“A6  J!' 1757,  April  11,  a  daughter  was 
born  to  the  same,  and  was  baptized  on 
the  28th  of  April,  the  sponsers  were 
Philip  Trump  and  his  wife,  Anna,  and 
Anna  Margareth  Doll,  and  was  named 

Anna  Catharine.” 

Some  of  the  rest  are  as  follows. 

“Anno.  1759,  parents,  John  Kieintop 
and  wife  Eva,  child  named  Mary, 
born  February  6,  baptized - ,_spon 


serswereChristopher  Kieintop  and  wife, 

M“Anno,  1763,  parents,  Peter  Stattler 
and  wife  Catharine,  child  Susanna  Cath¬ 
arine  born  July  23,  baptized  July  3_1, 

sponserSjChriltian^iufe^jd 


wife. 


\ 


■ 

Susanna  Catharine.” 

“Anno  1764,  parents,  John  Dreisbach 
1  and  wife,  Elizabeth,  child.  John  Josh, 
born  April  11,  baptized  June  10,  sponsers 
John  Josh  Dreisbach  and  wife,  Eliza¬ 
beth.” 

“Anno  1768,  parents,  John  Kieppinger 
and  wife,  Margaretb,  child,  Mary  Catha¬ 
rine,  born  April  13,  baptized  May  8, 
sponsers,  John  George  Nagel  and  Mary 
Catharine  Kieppinger.” 

“Anno  1769,  parents,  Ludwig  Kiep¬ 
pinger  and  wife,  Mary,  child,  Mary  Bar¬ 
bara,  born  March  1,  baptized  March  26, 
sponsers,  Frederick  Kieppinger  and  Mary 
Barbara  Best,  both  single.” 

In  the  year  1769  is  recorded  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  a  son  of  the  Reformed  minister 
of  Emmanuel’s  church,  which  we  will 
give  in  the  original  asdtis  recorded: 

“Jost  Wilhelm,  ein  sohn  Johann  Egi- 
uius  Hecker  et  Catarina,  u.  e.,  gebosen 
den  7  ten  Oktobris,  1769,  getauft  den  17 
ten,  ejus  testes  erant  Jost  Dreisbach  et 
uxor  ejus  Elizabeth  Dreisbachin.” 

“Anno  1773,  parents,  John  Woker  and 
his  wife,  Eva  Christina,  child  John  Philip, 
born  January  30,  baptized  April  12, 
sponsers  Franz  Kichline  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Elizabeth.” 

The  last  baptism  recorded  is.  “Mary  I 
Susanna,  a  daughter  of  John  Silvius  and 
Anna,  his  wife,  born  February  20,  1773, 
baptized  May  9,  witnesses  were  Jonathan 
Hii  and  his  wife,  Anna  Mary.” 

After  turning  over  a  number  of  blank 
pages  in  the  record  book  we  come  to  a 
:  communion  record  dating  from  1764 
j  to  1772.  Previous  ministerial  acts  were 
either  not  recorded  or  they  may  be  lost. 
It  this  particular  record  referred  to  are 
:  also  confirmations.  In  the  first,  1764, 
occurs  the  name  of  John  Andrew  Frid- 
erichs,  the  Lutheran  minister,  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  handwriting,  which  is  simi¬ 
lar  for  all  the  years  from  1764  to  1772, 
that  Lutheran  minister  no  doubt  wrote 
them. 

The  communions  and  dates  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“A.  D.  1764,  Dom.  XIX  p.  Trim,  com¬ 
muned  32. 

“A.  D.  1765,  Dom.  XXI  p.  Trim,  com¬ 
muned  40. 

“A.  D.  1766,  Dom.  I  p.  Trim,  com¬ 
muned  24. 

“A.  D.  1766,  Dom.  XXIII  p.  Trim, 
communed  43. 

“A.  D.  1767,  Dom.  XVI  p.  Trim,  com¬ 
muned  43.  i  , 

“A.  D.  1768,  Dom.  Quasm.,  communed 

68. 

“A.  D.  1768,  Dom.  XIX  p.  Trim,  com¬ 
muned  28. 

“A.  D.  1769,  Dom.  Exandi,  communed 
42. 

“A.  D.  1769,  Dom.  XYIXp.  Trim,  con¬ 
firmed  6. 

“A.  D.  1769,  Dom.  XXIV  p.  Trim, 
communed  45. 

“A.  D.  1770,  Dom.  Trim,  communed 
38. 


;  “a.  d.  rrrOBI 

muned  30. 

!  “A.  D.  1771, 

muned  25. 

“A.  D.  1771 
muned  49. 

“A.  D,  1772 
31. 


om. 


“A.  D. 
muned  25. 


17; 


AtfFfntcom, 
Dom.  IV  p.  Trim,  com 
Dom.  XXII  p.Trim,  com  - 
Dom.  Rogate,  communed 
ftom.  21  p.  Trim,  com- 
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We  will  give  a  few  communion  list*  ini 
full,  the  first,  one  of  1769,  and  the  last 
of  those  referred  to  above, 
j  “Anno  1764  Dom  xiv  p.  Trim,  the  fol- 
I  lowing  were  to  preparatory  service  and 
h  holy  communion : 

1  John  Kleintop. 

2  Andrew  Diemeh. 

3  Christina  Margarett,  his  wife. 

4  Christian  Miller. 

5  Margareth  Miller. 

6  Henry  Becker. 

7  Anna  May  Becker. 

8  Valentine  Waltman. 

9  Catherine  Waltman. 

10  John  Nicholas  Leverman. 

11  Peter  Walkert. 

12  Margaret  Elizabeth,  his  wife. 

13  George  Miller. 

14  Anna,  his  daughter 

15  Peter  Waltman. 

16  George  Spielman. 

17  Anna  May,  his  wife. 

18  George  Walkert. 

19  Elizabeth  Walkert. 

20  Christian  Miller. 

21  John  Heil. 

22  Jonathan  Heil. 

23  Eilizabeth  Schuff. 

24  Anna  May  Miller. 

25  Anna  Maragareth  Miller. 

26  Mary  Verona  Miller. 

27  John  Andrew  Friderichs. 

28  Catharine,  his  wife. 

29  Ludwig  Kuester. 

30  Eva  Catharine,  his  wife. 

31  Anna  Trumph. 

32  Peter  Becker,  and  wife. 
“Communicants  which  went  to  holy 

communion  on  xxiv  s.  p.,  Trim,  1769. 
The  first  time  : 

1  Peter  Kurr. 

2  Anton  Kieppinger. 

3  John  Kratzer. 

4  Elizabeth  Waltman. 

5  Barbara  Kuir. 

6  Margareth  Erb. 

The  following  have  gone  oftener: 

7  Jacob  Kummel. 

8  George  Schwartz. 

9  Christian  Miller. 

10  Anna  Margareth,  his  wife. 

11  Anna  Margareth. 

.12  Margareth  Verona. 

13  Catharine,  his  daughters. 

14  Henry  Sepp. 

15  Mary  Elizabeth,  his  wife. 

16 'Frederick  Kratzer. 

1 7  Anna  Mary,  his  wife. 

18  Valentine  Waltman. 

19  Catharine,  his  wife. 

20  Jacob  Koch. 

21  Margareth  Magdalena,  his  wife. 


22  Michael  Engelhard.  " 

23  Margareth,  his  wife. 

24  John  Grafi. 

25  Eva  Magdalena,  his  wife. 

20  Catharine,  his  daughtei. 

27  Andrew  Diemer. 

28  Christiana,  his  wife. 

29  Benjamin  Kratzer. 

30  Jonathan  Heil. 

31  Conrad  Schneider. 

32  Elizabeth,  his  wife. 

33  George  Kleppinger. 

34  Julian,  his  wife. 

35  May  Cerrass. 

36  Anna  May  Keplar. 

37  Mary  Margareth  Erb. 

38  Mary  Magdalena,  her  daughter. 

39  Anna  Mary  Hein. 

40  Anna  Mary,  her  daughter. 

41  Eva  Mary  Best. 

42  Johnathan  Kleppinger. 

43  Frederick  Kleppinger. 

44  Henry  Kleppinger. 

45  George  Kleppinger. 

Dom.  21  p.  Xrin.  the  following  went 
to  holy  communion: 

1  Magdalena  Tielfendoerfer. 

2  Christian  Miller. 

3  Anna  Margareth,  his  wife. 

4  Christiana,  his  daughter. 

5  Anna  Margareth  and 

6  Catharine,  his  daughters. 

7  Catharine  Toll. 

8  George  Schwartz. 

9  Philip  Schwartz. 

10  Margareth,  his  daughter. 

11  Barbara  Schwenk. 

12  Nicholas  Schwartz. 

13  Mary  Verona,  his  wife. 

14  Jacob  Koch. 

15  Mary  Magdalena,  his  wife. 

16  John  Leix. 

17  Margareth  liis  wife. 

18  Andrew  Diemer. 

Y  19  Christiana,  his  wife. 

I  20  John  Heil. 

21  Barbara  Grauman. 

22  Barbara  lienz. 

23  Magdalena  Graf. 

24  Philip  Korwin. 

\  25  Elizabeth,  his  wife. 

1  We  have  no  records  from  1772  to  1797, 
either  they  are  lost,  or  were  not  kept, 

-  or  the  church  had  been  neglected  which  ' 
we  doubt. 

The  latter  half  of  said  record  book  is 
filled  with  communion  and  confirmation 
records  dating  from  1797  to  1836,  the 
time  and  number  of  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

A.  D.  1797  October  7,  communed  54. 

“  1798  April  25,  communed  65. 

“  1801  June  6,  communed  37. 

“  1802,  April,  communed  42. 

“  1802,  Nov.  27,  communed  30. 

“  1803,  April  24,  communed  70. 

“  1803,  April  24,  confirmed  31. 

“  1803,  Oct.  30,  communed  34. 

“  1804,  April  15,  communed  123. 

“  1804,  April  15,  comfirmed  27. 

“  1804,  Oct.  21,  communed  63. 

“  1805,  May  5,  communed  69. 

1  “  1805,  May  5,  confirmed  36. 


“  1805,  October  20,  communed  35. 

“  1806,  April  6,  communed  84. 

“  1806,  April  6,  confirmed  35. 

“  1806,  October  19,  communed  57. 

“  1807,  April  5,  communed  36. 

“  1807,  April  5,  confirmed  23. 

“  1807,  October  17,  communed  49. 

“  1808,  May  1,  communed  51. 

1808,  May  1,  confirmed  20. 

“  1809,  April  1,  communed  84. 

“  1809,  October  14,  communed  69. 

“  1810,  April  29,  communed  50. 

“  1810,  November  11,  communed  7. 

“  1811,  April  28,  communed  84. 

“  1811,  April  28,  confirmed  40. 

“  1811.  October  19,  communed  43. 

“  1812,  May  23,  communed  51. 

“  1812,  October  8,  communed  38. 

“  1813,  March  27,  communed  79. 

1813,  March  27,  confirmed  33. 

“  1813,  October  10,  communed  65. 

“  1814,  April  23,  communed  86. 

“  1814,  April  23,  confirmed  25. 

“  1814,  Oct.  9,  communed  62. 

“  1815,  April — ,  communed  55. 

“  1815,  November  25,  communed  44. 
“  1816,  April  25,  communed  90. 
i  “  1816,  April  25,  confirmed  42. 

“  1816,  October  6,  communed  89. 

“  1817,  April  20,  communed  117. 

“  1817,  November  2,  communed  39. 

“  1818,  March  22,  communed  110. 

“  1818,  March  32,  confirmed  43. 

"  1818,  October  4,  communed  92. 

“  1819,  April  18,  communed  91. 

“  1819,  October  31,  communed  101. 

“  1819,  October  31,  confirmed  49. 

•tj  “  1S20,  April  16,  communed  112. 
rj  “  1821,  April  14,  communed  108. 

“  1822,  April  14,  communed  92. 
l'  1822,  October  26,  communed  84. 

“  1823,  April  13,  communed  62. 

“  1823,  October  26,  communed  72. 

“  1823,  October  26,  confirmed  37. 

“  1824,  May  8,  communed  116. 

“  1824,  October  24,  communed  72. 

“  1825,  May  8,  communed  76. 

“  1825,  October  22,  communed  128. 

“  1825,  October  22,  confirmed  52. 

“  1826,  April  16,  communed  125. 

“  1826,  October  29,  communed  33. 

“  1827,  April  15,  communed  80. 

“  1827,  November  10,  communed  114. 

|  “  1827,  November  10,  confirmed  54. 

“  1828,  April  27,  communed  95. 

“  1828,  November  22,  communed  105. 
“  1829,  May  10,  communed  87. 

“  1829,  November  22,  communed  83. 
“  1829,  November  22,  confirmed  55. 

“  1830,  May  9,  communed  109. 

“  1830,  October  23,  communed  67. 

1831,  May  8  communed  84. 

“  1832,  May  6,  communed  117. 

“  1833,  November  3,  communed  118. 
“  1833,  November  3,  confirmed  65. 

“  1834,  April  20,  communed  165. 

“  1835,  April  19,  communed  98. 

“  1836,  March  20,  communed  128. 

“  1836,  December  25,  communed  125, 
The  record  book  being  filled  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  communions  and  confirmations 
were  most  likely  recorded  in  another 
booh,  which  we  could  not  find. 


'  We  will  now  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
nrst  oi  this  series  of  communions,  viz: 
that  of  1797: 

“Communion  A.  IX,  1797,  the  7th  of 
October: 

1  Paul  Flick. 

2  John  Philip  Flick, 
o  Anna  May  Flick. 

4  Anton  Flick. 

5  Henry  Strauss. 

6  John  Fenstermaker,  Sr, 

7  John  Fenstermaker. 

8  Jacob  Stetler. 

9  Elizabeth  Stetler. 

10  Frederick  Bachman. 

11  Christina  Bachman. 

12  Conrad  Bachman. 

13  Peter  Labaeh.  . 
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14  Peter  Lafer.  1 

15  Matalena  Lafer. 

16  Elizabeth  Lafer. 

17  Gertrant  Strauss. 

18  Conrad  Reiswig. 

19  Anna  Mary  Reiswig. 

20  Peter  Laubach. 

21  Elizabeth  Laubach. 
j  22  Michael  Esch. 

23  Catharine  Esch. 

24  Catharine  Esch. 

25  Eva  Esch. 

26  Peter  DohJ. 

27  Elizabeth  Dohl. 

28  Susanna  Schwartz. 

29  John  Stetler. 

30  Peter  Hissli. 

31  Joseph  Pleflelfaenger. 

32  Abraham  Stemm. 

33  Henry  Esch. 

34  Magdalena  Schaeneberger. 

35  Catharine  Hauer. 

36  Eliza  Hauer. 

37  Scherin  Hauer. 

38  Elizabeth  Kratzer. 

39  Elizabeth  Waltman. 

40  Magdalena  Hofman. 

41  Margareth  Laubach. 

42  Anna  Margareth  Esch. 

43  Eva  Leidigst. 

44  May  Lee. 

45  Sallie  Schnim. 

46  Barbara  Dreisbach. 

47  Christina  Biegel. 

48  Catharine  Fenner. 

49  Catharine  Siegfried. 

50  Ego. 

51  Malena  Naiich. 

52  Joseph  Nelig. 

53  Henry  Pirson. 

54  Mrs.  Pirson. 

The  foregoing  communion  and  conlir- 
mation  record,  from  1797  to  1836,  is  im¬ 
portant  to  show  conclusively  that  Em¬ 
manuel’s  church  was  in  existence  during 
all  those  years;  and  even  though  when 
the  old  log  church  had  become  useless 
the  school  house  was  kept  habitable 
where  no  doubt  many  of  the  services  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  held.  The  ministers  who 
conducted  tbe  communion  and  confirma¬ 
tion  services  from  1797  to  1836  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made,  were 
mostly  Reformed.  No  doubt  the  Luth- 


erans  had  similar  services  which  may 
have  been  recorded  in  another  book. 

THE  MINISTERS  OF  EMMANUEL’  CHURCH. 

The  first  Lutheran  minister  of  whom 
we  have  any  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
served  this  congregation  was  Rev.  John 
Andrew  Friderichs,  whose  name  occurs 
on  the  title  page  of  the  old  church  record 
as  “John  Andrew  Fridericks,  V.  D.  M.” 
Likewise  he  signs  his  name  in  the  com¬ 
munion  record  of  1764.  From  the  bap¬ 
tismal  and  communion  records  we  learn 
that  he  served  here  till  177?  and 
probably  till  1780.  This  Rev. 

Rriderichs  lived  first  at  Saucon, 
from  where  he  moved  in  1762  to  Smith- 
field,  Monroe  Co.,  from  whence  he  came 
on  frequent  Sundays  to  preach  at  Em¬ 
manuels  church,  may  be  every  four 
weeks.  From  the  records  of  other 
churches  we  learn  that  at  the  same  time 
he  also  preached  at  Saucon,  Indianland 
(St.  Paul’s),  and  other  churches.  Rev. 
H.  M.  Muhlenberg  writes  of  him  in  1778: 
“Near  the  Blue  mountain  lives  Rev.  Mr. 
Friederici,  tvho  had  studied  with  me  forty 
years  ago  at  Goettingen  and  wTho  has 
labored  struggled,  and  suffered  till  he  is 
worn  out.  He  is  old,  exhausted,  and 
bedfast,  and  in  pitiable  circumstances, 
because  he  cannot  walk  anymore.” 
And  again  in  1782  he  writes  of  him:  “The 
old  Mr.  Friederici,  who  is  nearly  seventy 
I  years  old  and  unable  to  preach,  sits  now 
in  poverty  and  misery.”  From  these 
statements  various  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  as  to  the  age,  labors,  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  clergy  at  tnat  time.  Who 
the  immediate  predecessor  and  succes¬ 
sors  of  Rev.  Friderichs  were  we  do  not 
know.  Possibly  Rev.  Ludolph  H. 
Schrencke,  preceded  him,  who  lived 
then  at  Saucon. 

Probably  Rev.  J.  Henry  Goetshius 
preached  here,  because  he  labored  at 
Egypt  1733  to  1736.  Possibly  Rev.  John 
Philip  Streeter  labored  in  this  section 
about  1740,  because  in  “Pennsylvania 
Archivers,”  Vol.  2,  p.  297,  we  learn  of  a' 
John  Philip  Streeter,  Lutheran  minister 
of  Bucks  county,  being  naturalized  on 
September  21,  1740,  at  which  time  ancf 
up  to  1752  the  district  known  as  North¬ 
ampton  county  was  part  of  Bucks 
county. 

What  Lutheran  ministers  served  here 
from  1780  to  the  tinde  when  the  present 
church  wras  built  we  do  not  fully  know. 
But  from  other  sources,  besides  the 
Emmanuel  church  records,  we  infer  that 
Rev.  Jacob  Van  Buskirk,  Rev.  J.  S.  1 
Obenhauser,  Rev.  Frederick  Geisen 
heimer,  Rev.  F.  W.  Meendsen  and  Rev.' 
A. Fuchs,  lab  ored  in  this  section  of  North¬ 
ampton  county,  and  possibly  they 
preached  at  times  at  Emmanuel’s  church. 
On  the  Reformed  side  a  more  complete 
history  will  be  prepared  by  my  col¬ 
league,  Rev.  J.  E.  Smith,  and  so  we  will 
only  casually  mention  here  that  the 
First  Reformed  minister  in  the  record 
book  is,  “John  Egidius  Flecker,  V.  D., 
minister,”  as  he  signed  his__name  on 
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v  /third  last  page  of  the  record  book  in  | 
V/l.  In  the  baptismal  record  we  fan/ 
his  handwriting  in  1769  to  1773.  In  the; 
communion  and  confirmation  record  we| 
find  on  the  Reformed  side.  Rev.  Fred¬ 
erick  V.  der  Sloot  serving  from  1802  to 
1811,  and  Rev.  Jacob  G.  Becker,  from 
1812  to  1836. 

THE  OLD  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

Tradition  has  it  that  the  original 
church  stood  about  200  feet  southeast  of 
the  present  church.  It  was  built  of  logs 
like  most  of  the  early  churches  were  in 
this  county.  Built  in  1/28  and  used  up 
to  1772  and  perhaps  later,  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  neglected  some  time  after  that 
date.  The  custom  of  those  settlers  was 
to  build  a  school  house  alongside  the 
church.  The  records  show  that  a  school 
building  has  been  maintained  there  up 
to  1850  when  the  present  church  was 
built.  The  records  also  show  that  for 
the  last  centurv  and  the  first  half  of  this 
century  our  church  went  under  the  com¬ 
mon  name  “Old  School  House  Congrega¬ 
tion.”  -  „  ,, 

A  few  extracts  from  an  other  old  re¬ 
cord  book  suffice,  via  :  “In  pursuance  of 
a  proper  notice  given  to  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  congregational  members 
who  are  part  owners  of  the  so-called  Old 
School  house  and  the  land  belonging  to 
it  in  Moore  township,  near  Paul  Flick, 
thev  met  at  the  said  school  house,  Nov¬ 
ember  29,  1301;  and  after  they  had 
elected  Paul  Flick,  Sr.,  treasurer  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  the  following 
articles  and  resolutions.”  Another  re¬ 
ference  farther  one’s  as  follows: 

“Moore  township,  January  1,  1820, 
agreeably  to  public  notice  given  to  the 
members  of  the  Old  school  house  con¬ 
gregation,  etc.” 

By  leafing  over  this  record  book  we  see 
,  that  the  school  was  regularly  kept  from 
l  vear  to  year,  and  the  place  went  under 
the  common  name  “Old  School  House 
congregation*’  up  toll850,  the  time  when 
the  present  church  was  erected. 

The  reason  why  the  old  church  build¬ 
ing  of  1723  was  left  to  decay  after  1772  is 
now  almost  forgotten.  It  seems  the 
congregation  had  then  not  a  clear 
title  to  the  land,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  the  old  congregation  became 
diuided,  some  preferring  to  build  else- 
!  where  or  unking  with  neighboring  con¬ 
gregations,  while  others  endeavored-  to 
get  a  clear  title.  After  many  years  had 
elapsed,  on  March  31,  1823,  it  was 
!  finally  obtained.  The  civil  records  show 
that  a  certain  John  Schneider,  of  near 
Philadelphia,  took  out  a  warrant  for  this 
church  land  in  1765,  August  14,  Appli¬ 
cation  No.  478  for  200  acres  of  land  in 
Moore  township.  He  then  sold  the 
church  land  April  14, 1774,  to  w7it:  “Deed 
poll  John  Scheider  to  William  Beck  and 
Paul  Flick  in  joint  tenancy,  for  76  acres 
and  110  perches,  surveyed  in  pursuance 
of  the  above  application.” 

“1782,  September  30th,  Deed  poll  Paul 
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Flick, “the  survivor  of  William  Bed 
Philip  Drum.  Casper  Erb  and  Henry 
Bartholomew  in  trust  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion  for  the  said  76  acres  and  110 
perches.” 

“1783,  July  8th,  Philip  Drum,  Casper 
Erb  and  Henry  Bartholomew,  released 
51  acres  and  2  perches,  strict  measure, 
part  of  the  above  land  to  Adam  Hicker 
for  99  years.” 

“1787,  December  28,  Adam  Hicker  re¬ 
leased  the  said  51  acres  and  2  perches  to 
Anthony  Kleckner  for  the  residue  of  the 
term.” 

“Anthony  Kleckner  released  the  same 
to  Adam  Flicker.” 

“1803,  February  24,  Adam  Hicker  re¬ 
leased  the  same  to  Abraham  Kreider, 
George  Kohl,  Andrew  Hower  and  Peter 
Bicheyin  trust  for  the  said  congregation. 
By  force  and  virtue  of  which  said  recited 
releases  the  congregation  has  become 
repossessed  of  the  said  76  A.  110  P.” 

“The  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Know  ye  that  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
General  Assembly  passed  31st  of  March. 
1823,  entitled  “An  act  for  the  relief  of 
the  German  congregation  in  Moore  town¬ 
ship,  Northampton  county,”  there  is 
granted  by  the  said  communwealth  unto 
John  Laup,  Christian  Shanaberger,  Con¬ 
rad  Royer  and  Jacob  Bush  in  trust  for 
the  uses  hereinafter  mentioned,  etc. 

Containing  76  A.  14  P.—  In  pursuance 
of  an  application  No.  478,  August  14, 
1765,  granted  to  John  Sneider. 

James  Brady,  Sec.” 

Ail  the  foregoing  references  combined 
will  explain  the  difficulty  the  congrega- 
liua  iua  to  obtain  a  good  title.  This 
accounts  for  the  loss  of  membership,  and 
why  in  1850  there  was  but  a  small  con¬ 
gregation. 

Already  in  1817,  January  9,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
wnich  authorized  the  trustees  of  Em¬ 
manuel’s  church  to  sell  50  acres  110 
perches  to  procure  funds  for  building  a 
church.  See  Pennsylvania  laws  of  1817, 
page  9.  .  j 

But  matters  were  then  not  quite  ripe 
for  a  new  church.  The  year  1850  was  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the 
“Old  School  House  Congregation,”  for 
then  the  land  in  question  had  been  sold 
and  with  it  a  church,  the  present  brick 
structure,  was  erected.  At  that  time  the 
trustees  were  Edward  Kleppinger,  Wil¬ 
liam  Beegey,  Daniel  Silvius,  and  Henry 
Koch. 

Since  that  time  the  Emmanuel’s 
church  has  prospered.  The  Lutheran 
ministers  in  the  new  church  were: 

Rev.  A.  Fuchs. 

Rev.  D.  Kuntz. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Kistler,  1870-18(6. 

'  Rev.  G.  A.  Bruegel,  1877-1887. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Reitz,  1887- 

The  Reforr’.ed  ministers  in  the  new 
church  were: 

Rev.  E.  H.’  Helfrich. 

Rev.  J  Gantenbein. 

Rev.  R.  Lisberger. _ 
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.ev.  J.  E.  Smith. 

The  members  of  Emmanuel’s  church 
can  truly  feel  grateful  to  the  Lord,  their 
neat  brick  church  is  nicely  frescoed  and 
painted  inside,  a  beautiful  iron  fence 
about  it,  and  with  the  graveyard  and 
organist'.s  home  in  good  order,  all  this 
should  increase  the  love  to  their  church 
and  to  God.  May  the  Emmanuel’s 
church  continue  to  prosper,  and  may 
the  good  God  bless  the 
which  worships  therein. 

J.  J.  REITZ,  Lutheran  Pastor. 


EMMANUEL’S  CHURCH. 


Historical  Sketch  of  the  Reformed  Congrega¬ 
tion  from  the  Records  Obtainable. 

This  well  known  union  church,  Lu¬ 
theran  and  Reformed,  is  located  near 
Petersville,  Northampton  county,  Pa. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  first  church  built 
within  the  present  limits  of  .Northamp¬ 
ton  county,  was  erected  at  this  place, 
several  hundred  feet  southeast  from  the 
present  Emmanuel  church.  It  was  a  log 
building.  The  150th  anniversary  of  this 
church  was  celebrated  on  September 
25,  1873.  On  that  occasion,  both  pastors, 
Reverends  J.  Fritzinger  and  Ii.  B.  Kistler 
read  historical  sketches  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  congregations.  In  the  same,  after 
investigating  the  records  obtainable  and 
hearing  the  traditions  of  aged  members, 
they  state  that  the  church  was  built  in 
1723.  Where  did  these  early  settlers 
come  from?  There  is  no  proof  that  any 
immigrants  came  north  of  the  Lehigh 
mountains  as  early  as  that  date.  There 
was  a  Dutch  settlement  at  Minnesink 
above  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  dating 
back  perhaps  to  1082.  In  1731  an  agent 
of  the  colonial  government  found  it  an 
old  settlement.  It  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  forty  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
Delaware  river.  Did  the  early  settlers  at 
Petersville  come  from  Minnesink? 

If  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  the 
first  church  was  built  in  1723,  there  is 
proof  that  it  was  erected  very  early.  It 
still  stood  in  1772,  but  was  in  a  very  di-1 
lapidated  condition.  The  first  pastor, 
Rev.  John  Egiaius  Hecker,  was  buried 
!  under  the  altar  and  an  apple  tree  grew 
up  upon  his  grave.  This  tree  was  seen 
as  an  old  tree  by  aged  people  now  living 
when  they  were  young. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  old  tombstones 
also  prove  its  great  age.  The  oldest  is 
that  of  Johann  Nicholas  Heil,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1760;  next  Johann  Martin 
Beck,  died  1764;  Johann  Friedrich  Mil¬ 
ler,  died  1764;  Anna  Margaretha  Klep- 
pinger,  born  September  29,1710,  died 
August  1,  1769.  Many  inscriptions  can 
no  longer  be  deciphered.  No  doubt 
some  of  them,  or  perhaps  all,  are  still 
older. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  names 
Bartholomew  and  Ivleppinger  are  the 
only  names  that  have  come  down  from 


the  early  church  and  are  to-day  in  the 
congregations. 

Why  was  not  the  old  church  repaired? 

Why  was  no  new  church  built?  For 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  their  title  to  the 
land.  They  feared  that  some  one  might 
have  a  better  legal  claim  to  it  than  they. 
Their  fear  was  well  founded.  John  Sny¬ 
der,  of  Chestnut  HilT  ’Township;'  near 
Philadelphia,  appealed  and  claimed  the 
land  legally.  In  1774  he  sold  it  to  Win. 
Leek  and  Saul  Flick,  of  Moore  town¬ 
ship.  W  illiam  Beck  died  soon  after  and 
Saul  Flick  became  the  owner  of  the  land. 

On  September  30,  1782,  he  sold  it, 
seventy  acres  and  fourteen  perches,  to 
Philip  Drum,  Casper  Erb  and  Henry 
Bartholomew,  trustees  of  the  church,  for 
the  use  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
congregations,  only  for  church  and 
school.  A  second  reason  why  the  church 
was  not  kept,  up  was  the  fact"  that  three 
new  churches  were  build  around  it.  In 
|  1772  Salem’s  church  in  Moore  township, 

|  popularly  known  as  Big  Moore,  St. 
Paul’s,  near  Cherryville,  in  Lehigh  town¬ 
ship,  and  probably  a  little  earlier  still, 
Stone  church,  in  Allen  township,  were  j 
built.  So  many  of  the  members  joined1 
these  churches,  which  were  no  doubt 
nearer  to  their  homes,  that  the  few  that 
remained  could  not  think  of  building. 
All  therefore  joined  the  new  congre¬ 
gations,  but  kept  up  the  school  at  home. 
The  year  in  which  the  old  congregations 
disbanded,  car  not  now  be  ascertained. 
From  that  time  then  there  was  no  church 
here  until  1850,  when  the  present  brick 
building  was  erected.  But  the  school 
was  kept  up  through  the  interval.  John 
D.  Jacquet  was  its  teacher  during  the 
latter  part  cf  the  last  century.  He  was 
an  excellent  penman  as  is  shown  by  a 
deed  which  he  wrote  and  signed  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  1798,  which  is  now  in  possession 
of  Joel  Bartholomew,  of  Bath,  whose 
father,  Henry  Bartholomew,  born  1731, 
was  one  of  his  pupils. 

Rev.  John  Egidius  Hecker,  Reformed, 
and  Rev.  John  A.  Friedrich,  Lutheran, 
were,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
only  pastors  in  the  first  church. 

On  September  25,  1873,  a  monument 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Pastor 
Hecker,  on,  or  as  near  the"  site  of  his 
grave  as  could  he  determined. 

In  1824  ten  acres  and  141  perches  of 
land  were  sold  to  Andrew  Lilly  for  fill. - 
45,  John  Laub,  Christian  Schoenberger, 
Conrad  Reyer  and  Jacob  Bush  being  the 
trustees  for  the  congregations. 

In  1848,  empowered  a  second  time  bv 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  state, 
more  of  the  land  was  sold  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  were  used  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
house  of  worship. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  new  church  was 
Rev.  Erasmus  II.  Helflrich,  who  served 
from  1851  to  1858.  From  an  entry  we 
learn  that  he  preached  here  on  Good 
Friday,  April  14,  1854,  in  the  afternoon, 
Mark  16:3.  A  snow  storm  raged, 
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„  inches  ol'  snow  fell.  On  Sunday 
all  roads  were  impassable  on  ac¬ 
count  bf  snow  drifts.  Many  birds  per¬ 
ished  of  hunger  and  cold. 

Rev,  J.  Gautenbein,  the  second  pas¬ 
tor,  was  elected  on  November  6,  1859. 
He  continued  until  1864. 

Rev.  Robert  Lisberger  was  .pastor  from 
1864  to  1871. 

Rev.  J.  Fritzinger  served  from  18/2  to 

1875.  ,  ,  . 

Rev.  D.  B.  Ernst  was  elected  August 
21,  1875,  and  continued  his  work  until 
removed  by  death  on  Sunday  morning, 
March  11,  1877. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  on  Octo¬ 
ber  20,  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Smith  was  elected  mnd  at  once  entered 
upon  his  work.  His  charge  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  was  composed,  of  three  con¬ 
gregations,  v'z  :  Big  Moore,  Little  Moore 
and’  Petersville,  to  which  Bushkill  Cen¬ 
ter  has  since  been  added.  He  baptized 
in  this  congregation  to  date  168  chil¬ 
dren,  confirmed  96,  of  whom  only  one, 
Harry  W.  Middagh,  has  departed  this 
life;  buried  83  persons,  34  of  whom  were 
over  79  years  of  age  and  13  oyer  80  years. 
Mrs.  William  Silvius  who  died  January 
11,  1878,  aged  88  years,  8  months  and  14  j 
days,  was  the  oldest.  The  oldest  mem-  i 
ber  now  living  is  Mother  Beil,  widow  of 
Charles  Beil,  aged  nearly  either  94  or  98 
years.  The  present  membership  of  Em¬ 
manuel’s  Reformed  congregation  is  14o. 
A  class  of  H  catechumens  is  under  in¬ 
struction.  A  Union  Sunday  school  is 
maintained,  having  two  departments, 
the  main  school  which  has  two  Bible 
classes  and  the  infant  department.  A 
flourishing  missionary  society  has  also 
been  in  existence  ■  for  a  number  of 

vears.  ,  ,  . 

The  following  organists  have  served  m 

the  new  church  to  date: 

J.  J.  Weber  from  the  beginning  to 

1 857. 

*  John  Schafer,  elected  September  19, 

James  Snyder,  elected  April  7, 1861,  to 

1SEd.  Engler  elected  Nov  17,  1865,.  to 

18JL  H.  H.  Hendricks  elected  July  31, 
1869,  t  1877. 

E.  A.  Heirner  elected  Sept.  17,18//,  to 
1886 

William  H.  Santee,  from  1886  to  date. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
present  consistory:  John  Bartholomew 
and  Jacob  Bush,  elders;  Nicholas  J. 
Dankei,  Owen  F.  Graver,  Jacob  1. 
Kromer  and  James  M.  Santee,  deacons, 

Frank  Hess,  trustee.  '  A  , 

J.  E.  Smith,  Pastor, 
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The  old  records  and  documents  are  be¬ 
coming  quite  precious  and  the  old  papers 
in  families  should  be  well  preserved. 
PnlflpW.  Flores,  of  Dllilngersville,  has 
given  the  "Morning  Call”  copies  of  several 
papers  of  interest.  Among  these  is  a 
draft  on  hie  father  In  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Northampton  Co,, Feb  20,1778.— Sib :You 
bflng  drawn  in  the  seventh  class  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Kooken,  in  the  Second  Battalion,  you 
are  desired  to  parade  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Adam  Eppler,  In  Maoungle  township,  on 
the  27th  Inst.  at  10  o’clock  with  your  arms 
and  equipments  agreeable  to  the  militia 
law  of  this  state.  Therefore  fail  not. 

John  Wetzel,  L'eutenaot. 

To  Michael  Flores. 

The  following  Is  a  jury  notice  of  1796  : 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas : 

Northampton  County,  Oot.,  29,  1796.— i 
Sir:  You  are  hereby  summoned  to  at-1 
tend  the  court  house  In  Easton  on  Monday 
the  14th  day  of  November,  next,  at  10 
o’clock  In  tae  forenoon,  to  serve  on 
traverse  jury.  Therefore  fall  not. 

John  Craig,  Sheriff, 

To  Mr.  Adam  stahlneoker, 

Here  are  copies  of  two  receipts: 

Received  October  14, 1800,  of  Mr.  Michael 
Flores,  hie  tax  assesced  by  virtue  of  the 
act  of  congress  passed  the  14th  day  of 
July.  1798. 

Tax  on  lands  $1,  25  cents,  4  mills. 

Tax  on  dwelling  houses  26  *•  2% 

Total  $1,  51"  6%  mills. 
Stephen  B  alliet,  Collector  of  Ninth  Dis¬ 
trict. 

Here  la  a  sample  of  the  revenue  tax  re¬ 
ceipts: 

Whereas,  Henry  Flores,  of  the  Second 
Division  ol  the  Seoond  Survey  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  possessor  of  a  still  num¬ 
bered  140  of  the  capacity  of  38 yt  gallons  at 
this  time  erected  in  the  town  of  Upper 
Milford  In  the  Seoond  Division  aforesaid 
and  owned  In  the  county  of  Northampton, 
has  duly  notified  his  election  to  pay  the 
revenue  which  may,  or  shall  accrue  in  the 
United  States  In  consequence  of  the  work¬ 
ing  or  employment  of  the  said  still  upon 
every  gallon  of  the  capacity  during  one- 
half  month  In  which  he  Intends  to  work 
or  employ  the  same  to  commence  on  the 
7th  day  of  October  and  to  end  on  the  216 
day  of  October,  for  which  term  of  time  he 
Jas  desired  a  lloense.  Now  know  ye  that 
I,  Henry  Miller,  supervisor  of  the  re 
venue  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania 
I  aforesaid,  do  hereby  permit  and  lloense 
|  tbe  said  H-  nry  Flores  to  work  and  em 
j  ploy  the  said  still  In  distilling  from  ma 
*J Vials  of  tne  growth  of  the  United 


States  for  the  said  term  of  one-half  month 
as  above  licensed,  at  the  rate  of  the  duty 
of  six  cents  per  gall  >n  of  his  said  still. 
Henry  Miller,  Supervisor  of  the  Rev¬ 
enue  for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
Countersigned  at  Whitehall  In  the 
county  of  Northampton,  and  district  of 
Pennsylvania  the  4th  day  of  October.  1800. 
Stephen  Balliet,  Collector  of  ths  Reven¬ 
ues. For  the  Second  Division  of  Inspeotion- 
ln  the  Seoond  Survey  District  of  Penusyl 
Vania. 


Received  J une  23,  1801.  Two  dollars  and 
thirty-one  cents  duty  for  the  above. 

$2.81  Stephen  Balliet,  Collector. 

The  objection  to  the  revenue  tax  after 
the  revolution  led  to  the  John  Fries  Re¬ 
bellion  in  this  county,  which  oultmanlted  in 
I  the  trying  of  a  number  of  the  men  in  the 
j  court  at  Lancaster  and  three  of  them  were 
I  condemned  to  be  hung,  but  were  later 
pardoned. 
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TO  GENERAL  MARCH 


Residents  of  Easton  Honor 
Head  of  American 
Army 


RECEIVES  AN  OVATION 


Presentation  Takes  Place  in 
Public  Square  Before 
2500  Spectators 


By  a  Staff  Correspondent 
Easton,  Pa.,  May  30. — General  Peyton 


Conway  March,  chief  of  the  general 
staff  of  the  United  States  army,  came 
back  tonight  to  his  old  home  town.  The 
men  and  women  he  had  known  since 
bovhood  days  gave  him  a  welcome  that 
made  him  grip  his  fingers  nervously  as 
he  listened  to  the  cheers  from  2500 
throats,  and  his  voice  trembled  a  little 
as  he  voiced  his  thanks  for  a  sword 
given  him  by  popular  subscription. 

From  the  War  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington  General  March  brought  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  cheer.  “Such  a  beautiful  sword 
from  my  native  town  the  General  ex¬ 
claimed.  half  to  himself,  as  he  tested 
its  balance  and  swung  it  with  a  half¬ 
arm  sweep  over  the'  heads  of  his  audi¬ 
ence.-  Then  he  turned,  stood  erect  on 
the  little  platform  in  Center  Square  at 
the  foot  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors’ 
Monument,  and  with  a  tone  that  cut 
sharply  exclaimed: 

"We'  are  now  engaged  in  a  war  that 
will  test  all  our  resources.  Mr.  Schwab 
and  Mr.  Hurley  are  turning  out  the 
ships  at  a  rapid  rate  to  move  the  troops, 
and  I  can  tell  you  now  that  during  ‘the 
month  of  May  we  sent  more  men  across 
than  we  had  in  France  when  I  left  there 
th?  latter  part  of  January. 


:.>G  7" 


Government  Organized  for 

“The  Government  is  now  orga: 
for  war.  There  is  no  place  in  the  United 
States  for  the  self-seeker  and  all  the 
energies  of  the  nation  are  bent  toward 
one  goal — to  win  the  war. 

"This  sword  you  have  given  me  you 
have  given  to  do  honor  to  my  position. 
But  I  do  not  minimize  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  the  gift  carries.  We  have  drawn 
the  sword  and  with  it  we  are  going  to 
win." 

This  was  all.  He  had  chosen  his 
words  carefully  and  even  as  he  spoke 
he  deliberated.  His  audience  was  quiet 
and  applauded  only  twice,  once  when  he 
referred  to  the  number  of  troops  abroad 
and  again  when  he  sat  down,  resting  the 
sword  upon  his  knees.  . 

The  entire  ceremony  lasted  but  twenty- 
two  minutes.  Preparations  bad  been 
made  all  day  to  receive  "Easton's  most 
distinguished  son,"  as  he  was  introduced 
by  Mayor  David  W.  Xevin.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  station  shortly  before 
fi  p.  m.  he  was  met  by  a  delegation  of 
business  and  professional  men  and  es¬ 
corted  to  the  home  of  Dr.  John  H.  Mae- 
Cracken,  president  of  Lafayette  College 
from  which  General  March  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  the' class  of  1S84.  Here  a  brief 
reception  was  held  in  his  honor,  his 
classmates  spoke  a  few  words  of  con¬ 
gratulation  upon  his  recent  promotion  as 
general  and  then  he  was  whirled  awa> 
in  an  automobile  to  the  small  park  in 
the  center  of  the  city. 

A  company  of  State  militia  was  drawn 
up  in  a  hollow  square.  Occupying  seats 
of  honor  near  the  stand  were  a  dozen 
Civil  War  veterans.  The  band  played  a 
lively  air  and  then  as  the  general  ap¬ 
peared  every  man  in  the  crowd  doffed 
his  hat.  "There  he  is,"  a  newsboy 
shouted,  "there's  'Bob'  March  !  Gee,  don't 
he  look  great  !  My  father  says  that  he's 
going  to  let  me  go  to  West  Point  when 
I  am  big." 

The  youngster  stoo^i  immediately 
under  the  General's  elbow.  "Bob”  March 
looked  down  and  smiled  at  the  little  lad. 
Then  the  General's  face  grew  serious 
again  and  he  stepped  upon  the  platform. 
He  wore  a  summer  serge  uniform  and 
on  each  shoulder  were  four  silver  stars. 
There  were  no  'medals,  no  decorations, 
although  he  has  the  right  to  wear  a 
number.  He  was  “Bob”  March  to  the 
people  of  Easton.  They  needed  no 
medals  to  tell  of  his  prowess  in  Luzon. 
They  needed  no  reminder  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  grown  in  military  stature 
from  a  lieutenant  colonel  to  a  general 
in  a  year,  or  .that  he  had  once  captured 
a  blockhouse  at  the  head  of  a  handful 
of  men.  armed  only  with  revolvers. 

"Bob"  March  had  come  home  and  the 
peop  e  were  glad  to  see  him. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  K.  Fretz,  of  St.  John's 
Lutheran  Church,  said  the  invocation. 
He  asked  a  blessing  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  head  of 
the  general  staff  and  concluded  with  the 
closing  sentence  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 


address. 


Tribute  Pal, I  to  General 

Stewart,  President  %ud‘V  Was  Russel1  C. 
ampton  County  cou^6  %  th® 
briefly  tbe  history  pL  He  reviewed 
various  wars  and  then  ennsy!van|ans  in 
guest.  the  Judge  ^id:  Speakin^  of  the 

to  return  to^h'/n^oui-11  a  and  We  desire  ! 
Americans  we  trust  happreciation.  -As 

'I  his  capacity  and  -,We  believe,' 

We  know  that  when  th  J  ,  Im!'tary  skill.  ; 
General  Moltke.  to'  him  !?, over-  like  ! 
much  that  others  ™-;n  u!01  will  be  due 
form.  The  meatW'  spectacularly  per-  ' 

tiles  was  proudatfna h°St,e  to  the  ® 

of  Tarsus.  Cyrus  the  /no'vn  as  Saul  ! 
bad  conquered  all  the  <p1„eat-  when  be  j 
of  the  world,  was  onlv  Vn  nations  I 
upon  his  tomb  should  hJy,*;  nXJOUs  that 

Pie  inscription ,'Hl b»  .Veslm. 


Pie  inVcriptrnS^°rmbeCv^fCed/he  »&- 

the  Achaemenian,'  referring  m  w®  King> 
tribe.  [  len  ,ng  to  his  native 

|  March  will  never* forget® that'  General 
j  Gastonia rt  Ont  nf  *hat  he  is  an 

for  him  as  a  mode/ American' " ^,stration' 
to  show  our  love  for  hfm  t  officer  and 
townsman,  we  have  „,Lt  fs  our  tel  low 
fbe  Mayor  of  Easton  w'm  tosetber,  and 
bim  an  expression  of  our  f?°„T  convey  to 
Sift  to  remind  him  of  ou,  P  "fs  and  a 
Mayor  Nevin  tehn  i  esteem.  ' 
sword.  tehn  Presented  the 

Re  tthis  sword  which  r 
Present  to  you  '•  the  m®  ]  am  now  to 
memorial  from  said.  "as  a 

used  to  cut  the  hwa  Pe°Ple,  he 

binds  a  deluded  na^fon  to  a  a°rd  which 
with  power,  and  mavHn  ?  udemon  mad 
until  upon  the  altar  of  be  sheathed 
enthroned  a  pure  democraov^  nati°n  is 
ment  of  the  people  bvth.  7'  a,  g°vern- 
the  people/  Wherf  that  ha  ’  TP’e  and  f°r 
phshed  then  may  it  Lh  h,te5  accom- 
plowshare  and  make  a-  turn.ecI  *nto  a 
i;  that  will  forever  be  the0'^,  the  furrow  , 
autocratic  ruler,  sLl  th^e ■ of  any  1 
Peace,  who  seeks  to  ?-U!e  the  nnCe  of 
Accept  this  swm-ri  t  le  w’orld. 

best  wishes  of  your'  aWith  n  the 
fellow  citizens,  who  have^f  and  my 
to  present  it  to  Maim-  'mdelegate«i  me 
tonway  March,  chiif  of' H  p®yton 
Luted  States  army  by  the  p-  of  the 
his  native  city  Eaitn/  o  clt'zens  of 
nition  of  the  spie?dfd°and  disfin  reco^ 
service  he  has  rendered  dlstlnguished 
country.”  enaeied  our  beloved 

The  sword  is  a  heantif.., 
the  jeweler's  art  The  bI"iBS?eC’men  °f 
tempered  steel  inlaid  w ith  gold°  c/"6^ 
work.  The  hilt  is  an  ea-leth  chased 
and  claws  forming  the  guard  w,  Wln8:s 
bard,  of  silver  with  oak  leave/?®  SCa,br 
carries  the  General's  1  g0,d’ 

*«?>  «-,«JR3*JSSS  *  «* 

oral  received  a  dress  belt  "  Gen' 
leather  and  gold  lace.  '  1  maroon 

Major  Swing,  the 'General's  aide 

th*  on,y  mJlitary  'Pan  with  him  "'aS 

The  audience  sang  one 
“America.”  the  General  in?/;  -  se  of 

then  the  benediction  was  nr/”8  ln'  arld  i 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Edge  of  R?-a  ;n°U?Ced  by  ’ 
Presbyterian  Church  \n  ■  a,nerd  Union  * 
ception  concluded  the  cere?nony?mptU  re‘ 
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